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PREFACE. 


N  attempt  to  give  a  new  tranila- 
tion  of  the  Comedies  of  Te- 
rence will,  I  believe,  fcarce  be 
thou  ght  to  demand  an  apology.  Bernard 
and  Hoole  were  obfoleteeven  in  the  days 
of  Echard ;  Echard  and  his  co-adjutors, 
it  is  univerfally  agreed,  prefented  as  im- 
perfect an  image  of  Terence,  as  Hobbs 
of  Homer,  or  Ogilby  of  Virgil  ;  and 
thofe,  who  have  {ince  employed  them- 
felves  on  this  author,  feem  to  have  con- 
fined their  labours  to  the  humble  endea- 
vour of  afiifting  learners  of  Latin  in  the 
conftruclion  of  the  original  text.     It  is 

a  not, 
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not,  however,  the  intention  of  this  Pre-* 
face  to  recommend  the  prefent  tranfla- 
tion,  fuch  as  it  is,  by  depreciating  the 
value  of  thofe  that  have  gone  before  it ; 
and  I  will  fairly  confefs,  that  of  fuch  of 
them  as  I  thought  it  expedient  to  con- 
fult,  I  have  made  all  the  ufe  that  the 
different  genius  of  our  undertakings 
•Would  admit. 

When  the  beauties  of  Sophocles  lay 
buried  in  Adams's  profe,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  a  Greek  Profeffor,  with  a 
laudable  jealoufy  for  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  firft  writers  in  that  language, 
fhould  ftep  forth,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Englifh  Reader,  by  exhibiting  him  in  a 
poetical  drefs.  Blank  Verfe  is  now  con- 
sidered as  the  life  and  foul  of  Tragedy; 
though  perhaps  too  much  attention  to 
the  language,  in  preference  to  the  fable 

and 
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and  the  manners,  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  caufes  of  the  failure  of  our  mo- 
dern Tragedies.  From  ahnoft  all  other 
compofitions  that  meafure  is  now  ex- 
cluded; and  fmce  the  days  of  Milton,  it 
has  been  thought  to  relifli  fo  much  of 
the  fublime,  that  it  has  fcarce  ever  been 
fufFered  to  tread  the  ftage,  as  an  attend- 
ant on  the  Comick  Mufe.  Wherefore, 
notvvithflianding  the  praifes  juflly  due 
to  the  Tranflator  of  Sophocles,  it  may 
be  thought  ftrange  to  make  the  jlame 
experiment  on  Terence,  to  raife  the 
voice  of  Comedy  againft  her  will,  and 
to  force  the  author  to  wear  the  buf]<:in 
inftead  of  the  fock. 

To  thefe  and  the  like  objedions,  the 
reader  might  exped  an  anfwer  in  the 
following  tranfiation  ;  but  there  I  will 
not  promife  that  he  fhall  find  it.  A 
man  of  very  moderate  talents  may  form 

a  2  a  plan 
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a  pkn  above  his  ability  to  execute  ;  and 
his  failure  may  ferve  the  caufe  of  letters, 
though  not  very  honourable  to  himfelf. 
It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and 
to  examine  the  propriety  of  an  attempt 
to  tranflate  the  plays  of  a  Roman  Co- 
mick  Poet  into  Englifh  Blank  Verfe. 

It  is  well  known  that  Comedy,  as 
well  as  Tragedy,  owed  its  origin  to  a 
kind  of  rude  fong;*  Tragedy  to  the 
Dithyrambick,  and  Comedy  to  the 
Phallica  :  and  as  each  of  them  began 
to  form  themfelves  into  Dramatick  Imi- 
tations,  each  fludied  to  adopt  a  meafure 
fuited  to  their  purpofe.  Tragedy,  the 
more  lofty,  cliofe  the  Tetrameter;  and 
Comedy,  who  aimed  at  familiarity,  the 
lambick.  But  as  the  ftile  of  Tragedy 
improved.  Nature  herfelf,  fays  Ariilotle, 

*  Ariftot.  'srfpi  -TtOoiT.  Hip.  r, 

diredled 
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direcied  the  writers  to  abandon  the  ca- 
pering Tetrameter,  and  to  embrace  that 
meafure  which  was  moft  accommodated 
to' the  purpofes  of  dialogue ;  whence  the 
lambick  became  the  common  meafure 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

^Hunc  S o c CI  cepere pedemy grandefq-yCoT h u R N i, 
Alternis  aptum  fermonibus,  et  popular es 
Vincentem  ftrepitusy  &  natum  rebus  agendis. 

lambicks fuited  to  the  flage. 

In  comick  humour,  or  in  tragick  rage. 
With  fweet  variety  were  found  to  pleafe. 
And  taught  the  dialogue  to  flow  with  eafe  ; 
Their  numerous  cadence  was  for  adion  fit. 
And  form'd  to  quell  the  clamours  of  the  pit. 

Francis. 

Some  of  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
and  more  of  Euripides,  have  efcaped 
the  wreck  of  Grecian  Literature  :  but 

*  Hor.  de  Arte  Poetical 

a  3  none      ^ 
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none  of  the  Greek  legitimate  Comedies, 
except  thofe  of  AriPcophanes  be  fuch, 
have  come  entire  down  to  our  times. 
Yet  even  from  thofe,  as  well  as  from  the 
fragments  of  Menancler,  Philemon,  &c. 
it  is  evident  that  meafure  was  fuppofed 
to  be  as  neceffary  to  Comedy  as  Tra- 
gedy. 

*In  this,  as  v/ell  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters of  literature,  the  ufage  of  Greece 
was  religioufly  obferved  at  Rome.  Plau- 
tus,  in  his  richefl:  vein  of  humour,  is 
numxcrous  and  poetical :  and  the  Co- 
medies of  Terence,  though  we  cannot 
agree  to  read  them  after  Bifhop  Hare, 

*    Some   paffages    in   this  the  idea  of  this  tranflation ; 

preface  are  taken  from  a  fmall  and  as  the  nature  of  the  fub- 

tra£t,    publifhed    fome   time  jed  then  led  me  to  fay  fome- 

ago,  e!ititled  Critical  Reflec-  thing  concerning  the  ufe  of 

tions  on  theOldEnglifhDra-  Meafure inComedy,!  thought 

matick  Writers,  which  has  it  better  to  introduce  thofe 

fince   been   prefixed   by   the  paffages    into    this    preface, 

Bookfeller  to  Coxetcr's  Edi-  than  to  repeat  the  very  fame 

tion  of  MaiTmger.     In  that  thing  in  other  words, 
little  tradl  I  firft  mentioned 

were 
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were  evidently  not  written  without  re- 
gard to  Meafure.  The  Comick  Poets 
indeed  indulged  themfelves  in  many 
licences ;  but  the  particular  charader 
of  the  meafure  ufed  by  thofe  authors,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  Horace,  was  its 
familiarity,  and  near  approach  to  com-? 
mon  converfation. 

*  Idcirco  quidam,  Comoedia  necne  poema 
EfTet,  quasfivere,  quod  acer  fpiritus  &  vis 
Nee  verbis,  nee  rebus  ineft  ;  nifi  quodpede  certo 
Differ t  fermonii  fermo  merus. 

Some  doubt,  if  Comedy  be  juflly  thought 
A  real  poem,  fince  it  may  be  wrought 
In  ftile  and  fubje<5t,  without  fire  or  force  ; 
^ndi  bate  the  numbers,  is  but  mere  difcourfe. 

Francis. 

By  the  Antients  then  it  is  evident 
that  Meafure  was  always  confider- 
ed    as    effential    to   Comedy,  nor    has 

*  Hor.  Sat.   iv.  lib.  i. 

a  4  it 
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it  always  been  thought  improper  even 
among  the  Moderns.      Our  neighbours, 
the  French,  feem  to  have  imagined  mere 
profe,  which,  with  Moliere's  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme^  the  meaneft   of  us   have 
talked  from  our  cradle,  to  be  too  little 
elevated  for  the  language  of  the  theatre. 
Even  to  this  day,  they  write  moft  of 
their  plays,  Comedies  as  well  as  Trage- 
dies, in  verfe  ;   and  the  excellent  Avare 
of  Moliere  had  nearly  failed  of  the  ap- 
plaufe  it  deferved  by  being  written  in 
profe.     In  our  own  nation,  Shakefpearc, 
Jonfon,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,   Maf- 
linger,  Shirley,  and  all  our  old  writers, 
ufed  Blank  Verfe  in  their  Comedy  :   of 
which   pradice   it   is    too  little  to  fay, 
that  it  needs  no  apology.      It  deferves 
the  higheft  commendation,  fince  it  hath 
l^een  flie  means  Df  introducing  the  moft 
capital  beauties  into  their  CQmpolitions, 

while 
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while  the  fame  fpecies  of  excellence 
could  not  pofTibly  enter  into  the  come- 
dies of  a  later  period,  when  the  Mufe 
had  conftrained  herfelf  to  walk  the  ftage 
in  humble  profe. 

I  would  not  however  be  underftood, 
by  what  I  have  here  faid  of  Meafure  in 
Comedy,  to  objed:  to  the  ufe  of  profe, 
or  to  infinuate  that  our  modern  pieces, 
taken  all  together,  are  the  worfe  for  be- 
ins;  written  in  that  ftile.  That  indeed  is 
a  queftion  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
enter  into  at  prefent ;  and  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  have  fhewn  that  Poetical  Dia- 
logue was  in  ufe  among  our  old  writers, 
and  was  the  conftant  pradice  of  the 
Antients.  Menander  and  Apollodorus 
wrote  in  meafure  ;  Terence,  who  copied 
from  their  pieces,  wrote  in  mxafure  ; 
and  confequently  they,  who  attempt  to 
render  his  plays  into  a  modern  language, 

fhould 
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fliould  follow  the  fame  method.  If  Te- 
rence, in  the  opinion  of  Quintilian, 
failed  of  transfudng  all  the  elegancies 
of  Menander  into  his  ftile,  by  neglect- 
ing to  adhere  to  Trimeters,  how  can 
the  tranflator  of  Terence  hope  to  catch 
the  fmalleft  part  of  his  beauties  by  to- 
tally abandoning  the  road  of  poetry, 
and  deviating  entirely  into  profe  ?  If  it 
be  too  true  of  tranflations  in  general, 
according  to  the  fevere  and  witty  cen- 
fure  of  Don  Quixote  in  his  vifit  to  the 
printing-houfe  at  Barcelona,  that  they 
are  like  the  wrong  fide  of  Flemifh 
Tapeftry,  in  which,  though  we  diftin- 
guifh  the  figures,  they  are  confufed  and 
obfcured  by  ends  and  threads ;  they, 
who  render  verfe  by  profe,  may  be  faid 
purpofely  to  turn  the  pieces  of  their  ori- 
ginal the  feamy  fide  without ;  and  to 
avoid  copying  the  plain  face  of  nature, 

in 
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in  order  to  make  their  drawino;s  after 
the  topfy-turvy  figures  of  the  Camera 
Obfcura. 

But  this  matter  is  not  merely  fpecula* 
tive.  The  theory  has  long  ago  been  con- 
firmed by  practice,  and  the  firft  tranf- 
lators  of  the  antient  comick  writers  na- 
turally gave  poetical  verfions  of  their 
plays.  We  are  told  by  Voltaire  in  the 
Supplement  to  his  General  Hiftory,  * 
that  early  in  the  i6th  century  the  beft 
pieces  of  Plautus  were  tranllated  into 
Italian  at  Venice  ;  "  and  they  tranfla- 
"  ted  them,"  continues  he,  "  into 
"  Verfe,  as  they  ought  to  he  tranjla- 
"  ted^  J^7^ce  it  'was  in  Verfe  that  they 
"  were  written  by  Plautus, ^^  In  the 
fame  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV.  Baif,  an  old  French  Poet,  tranfla- 
ted  the  Eunuch    of    our  Author  into 

*  Pag.   183. 

French 
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Frencli  Verfe,  and  Madam  Dacier  her- 
felf  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  an 
excellent  tranflation  ;  notwithftanding 
which  acknowledgment  we  cannot  won- 
der that  She,  who  tranflated  Homer  in- 
to profe,  Ihould  do  the  fame  thing  by 
Terence.  Menage  mentions  an  old 
tranflation  of  all  the  works  of  Terence, 
partly  verfe,  partly  profe ;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  more  than  one  tranflation 
of  all  his  plays  into  Italian  verfe  :  be- 
fides  which,  great  part  of  The  Andrian 
and  The  Brothers  have  been  tranflated 
pretty  clpfely  into  French  verfe  by  Ba- 
ron, as  well  as  of  the  Eunuch  by  Fon- 
taine. 

The  French  Heroick,  if  we  may  fcaq 
it  by  our  Englifli  ears, 

Legitimumque  fonum  digito  calkmus  et  aure. 
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is,  like  the  Greek  Tetrameter,  a  kind 
of  dancing  meafure,  ill  fuited  to  the 
purpofes  of  dialogue,  noble  or  familiar; 
and  fo  very  inconvenient  in  poems  of 
length,  that  the  want  of  a  proper  mea- 
fure in  that  language  has  occafioned 
that  ftrange  folecifm  in  letters,  an  Epick 
Poem  in  Profe :  but,  notv^^ithftanding 
thefe  difficulties,  whoever  will  compare 
Baron,  Fontaine,  and  fome  few  pafiages 
of  Terence  tranflated  by  Moliere,  with 
any  profe  tranflation,  will  immediately 
be  convinced  of  their  great  fuperiority. 
The  Englifh  Blank  Verfe  is  happily  con- 
ceived in  the  true  fpirit  of  that  elegant 
and  magnificent  fimplicity,  which  cha- 
raderifes  the  Grxcian  lambick,  and  it 
is  remarked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  T.  War-, 
ton,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Poetry- 
Profeffor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford, 
that    ''  an  Alexandrine,   entirely  con- 

V^  fifling 
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*'  fifting  of  lambick  feet,  anfwers  pre- 
*^  cifely  to  a  pure  Tetrametical  lam- 
*'  bick  verfe  of  the  Antients."  * 

The  mere  modern  critick,  whofe  idea 
of  Blank  Verfe  is  perhaps  attached  to 
that  empty  fwell  of  phrafeology,  fo  fre- 
quent in  our  late  tragedies,  may  confi.  - 
der  thefe  notions  as  void  of  foundati- 
on ;  and  will  not  readily  allow  that 
the  fame  meafure  can  be  as  well  adapted 
to  the  expreffion  of  comick  humour,  as 
to  th.^  pathos  of  Tragedy  :  but  practice, 
as  well  as  theory,  has  confirmed  the 
promifcuous  ufe  of  it.  It  is  obferved 
by  Gravina,  that  as  an  Hexameter  founds 
very  differently  in  Homer  and  inTheocri- 
tus,  fo  doth  an  lambick  in  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  -f  Nobody  will  pretend  that 
there  is  the  leafl:  limilarity  between  the 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  fecond  Edit.  p.  155. 
■f  Delia  Tragedia,  Napoli,   1732.  p.  6r. 

3  ftile 
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ftile  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  and  yet  they 
both  ufe  the  fame  meafiire.  But  not  to 
dwell  on  argument,  and  rather  to  pro- 
duce irrefragable  proofs  of  the  fad:,  let 
me  recur  to  the  works  of  our  old  wri- 
ters. Shakefpeare,  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  &c. 
fhall  be  my  vouchers.  Let  the  critick 
carefully  read  over  the  works  of  thofe 
authors.  There  he  will  feldom  or  ever 
find  that  tumour  of  Blank  Verfe,  to 
which  he  has  been  fo  much  accuRomed 
on  the  modern  ftage.  Fie  will  be  fur- 
prifed  with  a  familiar  dignity,  Vv^hich, 
though  it  rifes  fomewhat  above  ordinary 
converfation,  is  rather  an  improvement 
than  perveriion  of  it.  Fie  will  foon 
be  convinced,  that  Blank  Verfe  is  by  no 
means  appropriated  folely  to  the  Bufkin, 
but  that  the  hand  of  a  mafter  may  mould 
it  to  whatever  purpofes  he  plcafes ;  and 
that  in  Comedy,  it  will  not  only  admit 

humour. 
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humour,  but  even  heighten  and  embeL 
lifli  it.     "  The  Britons,"  fays  Mr.  Se- 
ward in  his  preface  to  the  laft:  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,*   ''  not  only 
*'  retained  metre  in  their  Comedies,  but 
"  alfo    all   the   acer  fpiritus^    all    the 
^^  ftrength  and  nerves  of  poetry,  which 
"  was  in  a  good  meafure  owing  to  the 
''  happinefs  of  our  Blank  Verfe,  which, 
*'  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  capable  of 
"  the  higheft  fubHmity,    the  moft  ex- 
*^  tenlive  and  noblefi:  harmony  of  the 
"  Tragick  and  Epick ;  yet,   when  ufed 
* '  familiarly,  is  fo  near  th^fefyno  pedejiris^ 
"  fo  eafy  and  natural,  as    to  be  well 
adapted  even  to  the  drolleft  comick 

-dialogue. — -f Every  one  muft  know 
^*  that  the  genteel  parts  of  Comedy,  de- 
*'  fcriptions  of  polite  life,  moral  fen- 

*  Pag.  38.  t  Pag-  39- 

^^  tcnccs. 
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tences,  paternal  fondnefs,  filial  duty, 
generous  friendfhip,  and  particularly 
the  delicacy  and  tendernefs  of  lovers' 
fentimentS5are  equally  proper  to  poetry 

in  Comedy  as  in  Tragedy. *  Such 

poetick  excellence,  therefore,  will  the 
reader  iind  in  the  genteel  part  of  our 
Authors'  Comedies ;  and  there  is  a 
poetick  ftile  often  equally  proper  and 
excellent  even  in  the  loweft  drollery 
of  Comedy." 
Inftances  of  the  truth  and  juftice  of 
thefe  obfervations  might  be  produced 
v^ithout  number  from  the  authors  above 
mentioned;  and  perhaps  the  unnatural 
ftiffhefs  of  the  modern  tragick  ftile  is  in 
great  meafure  owing  to  the  almoft  total 
exclufion  of  Blank  Verfe  from  modern 
compofitions,  Tragedy  excepted.  The 
common  ufe   of  an  elevated  didlion  in 

*  Page  43. 

Vol.  I.  b  Cc- 
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Comedy,  where  the  writer  was  often,  of 
neceffity,  put  upon  exprefling  the  moft 
ordinary  matters,  and  where  the  fubjed: 
demanded  him  to  paint  the  moft  fami- 
liar and  ridiculous  emotions  of  the  mind, 
Was  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
that  eafy  vigour  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
ftile  of  our  old  tragedies.  Habituated 
toPoetical  Dialogue  in  thofe  compofitions, 
wherein  they  were  obliged  to  adhere 
more  ftridly  to  the  fimpHcity  of  the 
language  of  nature,  the  poets  learned,  in 
thofe  of  a  more  exalted  Ipecies,  not  to 
depart  from  it  too  wantonly,  nor  en- 
tirely to  abandon  that  magnificent  plain- 
nefs,  which  is  the  genuine  drefs  of  true 
paffion  and  poetry.  The  Greek  Tra- 
gedy, as  has  been  before  obferved,  quit- 
ted the  Tetrameter  for  the  natural  lam- 
bick.  Juft  the  contrary  happened  on 
our  own  ftage,  when  Dryden  and  the  co- 

tem- 
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temporary  poets,  authors  of  thofe  fcrang® 
productions  called  Heroick  Tragedies, 
introduced  rhime  in  the  place  of  Blank 
Verfe,  afferting  that  the  latter  was  no- 
thing more  than  meafured  profe  ;  which, 
by  the  bye,  exactly  agrees  v/ith  Horace's 
character  of  the  irregular  iambick  of 
the  Roman  Comedy, 

• ntfi  quod  pede  ccrto 

Dfffert  fermoni,  fermo  merus. 

Thefe,  and  the  like  confiderations, 
kad  long  appeared  to  me  as  the  invincible 
reafons,  why  all  attempts  to  render  the 
comedies  of  the  Antients  into  dov/nrip^ht 

o 

profe  muft  prove,  as  they  ever  have 
proved,  unfuccefsful ;  and  imagining  that 
we  had  in  our  own  language  the  models 
of  a  proper  didion,  I  was  led  to  attempt 
a  verfion  of  one  of  Terence's  plays  in 
familiar  Blank  Verfe,  fomething  after  the 
manner  of  our  Old  Writers,   but  by  no 

b   2  means 
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means  profefling  or  intending  a  dired: 
imitation  of  them.  This  firft  effay,  con- 
fcious  of  its  crudenefs  and  inaccuracy, 
but  dubious  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  endeavour  to  give  it  a  higher  polilh,  I 
communicated  to  a  few  friends;  whofe 
partiaHty  to  that  effort  encouraged  me 
to  proceed,  and  I  found  my felf  ferioufly 
engaged,  almoft  before  I  was  aware,  in  a 
tranllation  of  all  our  Author's  pieces. 
How  I  have  acquitted  myfelf  of  this  very 
hard  taflc  muft  now  be  fubmitted  to  the 
Publick :  but  if  I  have  failed  in  the  un- 
dertaking, I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  my 
ill  fuccefs  is  entirely  owing  to  the  lame- 
nefs  of  the  execution  of  a  plan,  which 
may  be  perfued  more  happily  by  fome 
better  writer. 

Thus  much,  however,  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  premife,  not  only  by  way  of 
refledion  on  our  Englifh  Blank  Verfe, 

but 
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but  that  the  reader  might  not  exped:  an 
attempt  at  a  different  kind  of  poetry, 
than  I  have  endeavoured  to  fet  before 
him  in  the  following  tranflation.  There 
are  indeed  fcenes  of  Terence  that  require 
all  the  graces  of  poetry  to  give  a  tolerable 
verlion  of  them  ;  but  it  has  been  *  ob- 
ferved  to  be  his  peculiar  excellence,  that 
his  plays  have  fo  admirably  preferved  the 
due  charadler  of  Comedy,  that  they 
never  rife  to  the  fublime  of  Tragedy, 
nor  fink  into  the  meannefs  of  Farce ;  and 
Madam  Dacier  has  remarked  with  what 
addrefs  he  has  accommodated  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Euripides  to  the  ufe  of  Comedy. 
The  fcenes  here  alluded  to  are  much  of 
the  fame  colour  with  many  in  our  old 
writers  :   wherefore  I  am  the  more  fur- 

*  lUud  quoque  inter  Te-  neque  abjiciantur  ad  mimi- 

rentianas    virtutes  mirabile,  cam  vilitatem. 

quod  ejus  fabulas  eo  funt  tern-  EvANTHius  de   Tragced'ia 

peramento,ut  neque  extumef-  y  Comcedia. 
cant  adtragicam  celutu'dinem, 

b   3  prized 
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prized  that  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Preface 
above-cited,  while  he  gives  fo  jufi:  an 
account  of  the  didion  ufed  in  the  old 
comedies  of  our  own  theatre,  fhould  yet 
fpeak  fo  unadvifedly  of  the  ftile  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Drama,  as  to  fay, 
that*/'  even  the  fublimeft  fentiments 
^'  of  Terence,  when  his  Comedy  raifes 
^^  its  voice  to  the  greatefl  dignity,  are 
*'  ftillnot  cloathcd  inpoelickdidion."— 
And  again,  "  that  the  Greeks  appro- 
"  priated  the  fpirit  and  nerves  of  poetry 
^^  to  Tragedy  only,  and  though  they  did 
'*  not  wholly  deprive  Comedy  of  metre, 
"  they  left  it  not  the  (liadow  of  poetick 
"  diction."  That  learned  and  eleo;ant 
Critipk,  Mr.  Jofeph  VVarton,  who  was 
the  iirfi:  that  gave  in  Englifh  any  of  the 
fragments  of  Menander,  when  he  apolo- 
f/izes  for  the  tranfiation,  +  ''  remember- 
"  ing  always  how  much  his  elegance  is 

*  Page  37,  and  38.  f  Adventurer,  No.  105 


u 
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"  injured  by  a  plain  profaic  tranflation," 
was,  it  is  evident,  of  a  very  different  opi- 
nion: and  Gravina*  mentions  it  as  a 
wonderful  quality  of  the  meafure  in  the 
antient  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  that  while 
it  poffefTes  all  the  dignity  of  Verfe,  it  has 
all  the  eafe  and  familiarity  of  Profe. 

But  not  only  the  opinion  of  many  in- 
genious men  among  the  moderns,  as  well 
as  the  living  teftimony  of  the  plays  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  the  exprefs  authority  of 
the  antient  Criticks  abfolutely  contra- 
dids  the  affertion  of  Mr.  Seward.  We 
are  told  by  Quintilian,  thatMenander,f 
though  he  cultivated  a  different  province 
of  the  drama,  was  a  great  admirer  and 
imitator  of  Euripides,  which  accounts 
for  the  fentiments  of  that  Tragick  Poet 
ftill  to  be  met  with  in  the  comedies  of 
Terence.      The  fame  critick  alfo  fpeaks 

*  Delia  Tragedia,  p.  59.     f  Inft.  Orator.  Lib.  x.cap.  i. 
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of  the  force  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  ele- 
gance, *  of  the  ftile  in  the  Old  Comedy ; 
and  Horace,  even  in  the  paflage  where  he 
doubts  whether  a  Comedy  is  to  be  ef- 
teemed  a  Poem,   on  account  of  the  fa- 
miliarity of  the  ftile,  immediately  fub- 
joins,  At  pater  ardens  Jczvit^  &€.    And 
in  another  place  he  has  diredlly  delivered 
his  opinion,  hov/  far  the  Tragick  and 
Comick  Mufe  may  reciprocally  affume 
each  other's  tone. 

Verfibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult  | 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco 
Dignis  carmlnibus  narrari  ccena  Thyeftse. 

*  Antiqua  Comcedia  cum  milior  fit  oratoribus,  aut  ad 

tlnceram  illam  fermonis  At-  oratores  faciendos  aptior. 

tici  gratiam  prope  fola  retinet,  Quin<Slilian.  Inft.  Orator, 

tinn  facundiilimae  libertatis,  Lib.  x.  cap.  i. 

etli    eft  in  infeclandis   vitiis  Sua  cuique  propofita  lex, 

prEcipua,    plurimum  tamen  fuus  cuique  decor  eft. Nee  co- 

'ulriiem  etiam  in  caeteris  parti-  mcedia  in  cothurnos  affurgit, 

bus.habet.     Nam  h  grandis,  nee  contra  tragcedia  focco  in- 

&  elegans,  h  venuft^,  &  ne-  greditur.     Habet  tamen  omnls 

Icio  an  ulla,  poft  Homerum  eloquentla  aliqidd  co?nmune. 

tamen,    quem,   ut  Achillem,  Ibid.  cap.  2. 
(eipper  cxcipi  par  eft,   aut  li- 

Singala 
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Sin<^ula  quaeque  locum  teneant  fortita  decentcfe 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  Comoedia  toUit, 
Iratufque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore ; 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  fermone  pedeftri.  * 

To  thcfe  lines  I  fhall  fubjoin  Old- 
ham's unpoliflied  imitation,  becaufe  it 
brings  them  home  to  our  own  ftage;  and 
I  would  recommend  it  to  the  reader, 
who  is  curious  to  fee  any  thing  further 
on  this  fubjedl,  to  perufe  Dacier's  notes 
on  this  pafTage  in  the  original. 

Volpone  and  Morofe  will  not  admit 
Of  Catiline's  high  llrains,  nor  is  it  fit 
To  make  Sejanus  on  the  ftage  appear 
In  the  low  drefs  which  Comick  perfons  wear. 
Whate'er  the  fubjed  be  on  which  you  v/rite. 
Give  each  thing  its  due  place  and  time  aright. 
Yet  Comedy  fometimes  may  raife  her  ftile. 
And  angry  Chremes  is  allow'd  to  fwell  5 
And  Tragedy  alike  has  fometimes  leave 
To  throw  off  majefty  when  'tis  to  grieve. 

Oldham. 

*  Hor.  Art.  Poet. 

I  fnall 
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I  fhall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay, 
on  the  propriety  of  tranilating  the  Ro- 
man Comick  Poets  into  EngHfli  Blank 
Verfe,  by  obferving  to  what  advantage 
many  of  the  fentiments  of  Terence  and 
Plautus  have  already  appeared  in  that 
drefs  in  the  plays  of  our  old  writers. 
Jonfon,  according  to  the  juft  and  ele- 
gant obfervation  of  Dryden,  may  often 
be  tracked  in  their  fnow  ;  and  in  the 
notes  to  this  tranflation  the  reader  will 
meet  with  many  paffages  iimilar  to  thofe 
in  our  Author  from  Shakefpeare.  A 
moft  learned  and  acute  critick  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  ^^  we  feldom  are  able  to 
'^'  faften  an  imitation,  with  certainty, 
"  on  fuch  a  writer  as  Shakefpeare  ;" 
becaufe  '^  he  takes  nothing  but  the 
^'  fentiment  \  the  expreffion  comes  of  it~ 
^^  felf^and  is  purely  Englifh."f  I  have 

*  YivYLH  on  the  Marks  of  Imitation,  p.  19. 
t   Ibid.  p.  75. 

there- 
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therefore  given  the  paffages  in  queftion 
merely  as  refemblancesy  leaving  the  reader 
to  make  his  own  comment  on  them. 

Befides  the  refemblance  of  particular 
paffages,  fcattered  up  and  down  in  dif- 
ferent playsj  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  Comedy  of  Errors  is  in  great  mea~ 
fure  founded  on  the  Menaschmi  of  Plau- 
tus ;  but  I  do  not  recolledl  ever  to  have 
feen  it  obferved  that  the  difguife  of  the 
Pedant  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  his 
affuming  the  name  and  character  of 
Vincentio,  together  with  his  encounter- 
ing the  real  Vincentio,  feem  to  be  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  difguife  of  the 
Sycophanta  in  the  Trinummus  of  the 
fame  author;  and  there  is  a  quotation 
from  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  alfo,  fo  fa- 
miliarly introduced  into  the  dialogue  of 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  that  I  think  it 
puts  the  queftion  of  Shakefpeare's  hav-^ 

ing 
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ing  read  the  Roman  Comic k  Poets  in 
the  original  language  out  of  all  doubt. 

*Tramo.  Mafter^it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now; 
AfFedion  is  not  rated  from  the  heart. 
If  love  hath  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  fo, 
*  Redime  te  captum  qiiam  queas  minimo. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ad:  i. 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  in 
this  place,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
moft  editors  and  tranflators,  to  write  a 
panegyrick  on  my  Author;  much  lefs 
fhall  I  attempt  to  draw  a  comparifon  in 
his  favour  between  Him  and  Plautus ; 
though  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the 
common-place  of  modern  criticifm  on 
thefe  writers  is,  in  general,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Antients.    We  now  ex- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  here  does  not  run  exa£lly  In 

fcems  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  words  of  Terence,  which 

memory,  or  that  the  phrafe  are  thefe  :   ^ud  agas  ?  nifi 

is  purpofely  altered  by  Shake-  ut   te    redimas  .  captum     quam 

fpeare,  in  order  to  bring  the  queas  minirno. 
fenfe  within  the  compafs  of         Eunuch.  A6t.  I.  Seen.  i. 
cne  line  j     for   the   paflage 

tol 
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tol  Plautus  for  his  humour,  and  Terence 
for  his  ftile ;  and  on  this   foundation  is 
raifed  the  comparifon  between  them,  fo 
injurious  to  our  author,  in  the  lixth  book 
of  the  Poeticks  of  Scaliger.      Varro,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  the  preference  to  the 
ftile  of  Plautus,  which  he  confiders   as 
the  language  of  the  Mufes  themfelves  ; 
and  affigns  the  juft  delineation  of  cha- 
rafters  as  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Te- 
rence;  who,  in  the  time  of  Auguftusj 
was  equally  admired  for  the  artful  con- 
texture and  judicious  conduct  of  his  plots. 
Caefar  and  Tully,  and  Quintilian,  have 
indeed  fpoken  with  juftice  of  the  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  his  ftile;  but  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  fable  and  the  manners 
are  prior  to  thofe  of  the  didion ;  and  as 
they  are  the  chief  beauties  of  Comedy, 
fo   arc   they   the  diftinguifhing  charac- 
terifticks  of  Terence, 

In 
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In  my  opinion,  the  jufteft  objedlion 
ever  made  to  his  plays  is  the  *  fimilari- 
ty  of  the  plots,  which  neceiTarily  pro- 
duces a  fimilarity  of  ftile  and  charac- 
ters ;  nor  can  it  be  fufficiently  lamented 
that  a  writer,  who  was  fo  accurate  a 
painter  of  the  manners,  and  fo  judicious 
a  conductor  of  the  fable,  as  well  as  fo 
exquiiite  in  his  language,  fhould  not 
have  given  full  fcope  to  his  genius, 
and  taken  in  a  greater  variety  of  per- 
fonages,  and  been  more  ftudious  to 
diverlify  the  incidents  of  his  feveral  co- 
medies. 

For  more  particular  obfcrvatlons  on 
our  Poet,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Notes  on  the  feveral  plays.     As  for  the 

*  Kac  fane  parte  [fcjlicet  In  Terentio  vero  magnopere 

vi  comica]  videtur  fuperior  convcniunt  argumenta  fabu- 

Plautus  ;  uti  &  varietate  turn  larum:  &  quando  de  cadem 

argumentorum,tumdit51ionis.  re,  aut  fimili  eft  fermo,  pluri- 

Nam  Plautus   femper  ftudet  mum  nee  ablimilis  eft  didio. 

efie  novus,  fuique  diffimilis ;  Vossius,  Inji.  Poet.  Lib.'n. 

feu  rem   fpedes,  feu  verba.  cap,  l^.feii.  5. 

I  Notes 
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Notes  themfelves,  many  of  them,  being 
taken  from   the  beft  criticks  and  com- 
mentators, antient  and  modern,   living 
and  dead,  natives  and  foreigners,  will, 
I  know,  be  allov/ed  to  have  merit;  many 
others  being   entirely  my    own,   are  as 
liable  to  cenfure  as  the  tranflation  itfelf ; 
cfpecially  thofe,  wherein  I  have   ven- 
tured to  oppofe  the  judgments  of  others; 
though  I  can  fafely  fay  that  I  have  never 
attempted  to  litigate  any  opinion,  m^ere- 
ly   from  a  petulant  fpirit  of  contradic- 
tion, or  an  ambition  of  novelty.     It  is 
the  duty  of  an  editor  and  tranflator  to  il- 
luftrate  and  explain  the  author,  to  the 
beft  of  his  abilities ;  and  if  hediiFers  from 
former  criticks,  he  fhould  give  his  rea- 
fons  for  his  diflent,  and  leave  it  to    the 
Publick  to  decide.      He  too,  it  is  true, 
may  be  deceived  in  his  turn  ;  for  as  the 
critick  is  as  often  wrong  as  the  author 
on  whom  he  comments,  or  if  v/e  may 

take 
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take   a  poet's   word  on   this  occafion, 
Ten  cenfure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amifs,* 

fo  is  the  Hypercritick  as  falUble  as 
the  Critick.  But  each  man's  under- 
ftanding,  fuch  as  it  is,  muft  be  his  guide  ; 
and  he,  who  has  not  courage  to  make 
a  free  ufe  of  it,  but  obtrudes  the  opini- 
ons of  others,  unfifted  and  unexamined, 
on  his  readers,  betrays  more  want  of  re- 
fped  for  their  underftanding,  than  dif- 
fidence of  his  own. 

It  was  my  firft  intention  to  have  ac- 
companied this  tranflation  with  a  Differ- 
tation  on  Comedy,  hoping  it  might 
have  appeared  an  agreeable  addition  to 
the  work ;  but  on  weighing  this  mat- 
ter ferioufly,  and  turning  it  over  and 
over  in  my  thoughts,  I  found  the  fubjedl 
grow  upon  me  fo  confiderably,  as  it 
opened  itfelf  to  my  mind,  that  the  per- 

»  Pope's  Effay  on  Ci  it. 

fuit 
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fuit  of  it  would  have  unavoidably  be- 
trayed me  into  another  volume  ;  fo  that 
what  I  meant  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Reader,  like  the  Bo?2us  in  aGovernment- 
Subfcription,  would  in  fact  have  proved 
a  heavy  tax.  The  work  has  already  ex- 
ceeded the  limits,  which  I  propofed  to 
myfelf  at  firft  fetting  out.  I  did  not, 
therefore,  think  it  juftice  to  the  pur- 
chafers  to  fwell  the  price  ftill  more ; 
and  to  have  given  the  difiertation, 
maimed  or  incomplete,  would  have  been 
injuftice  to  them,  as  well  as  to  myfelf. 
Whenever  it  fees  the  light,  it  fhall  be  as 
perfect  as  I  am  able  to  m.ake  it.  Jn  the 
m.ean  time,  every  thing  relative  to  the 
Comedies  of  Terence,  critical  as  well  as 
explanatory,  will,  I  hope,  be  found  in 
the  Notes.  I  have  with  much  induflrv 
endeavoured  to  colled,  from  all  quarters, 
fometimes  perhaps  too  minutely,  what- 
VoL.  I,  c  ever 
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ever  could  contribute  to  throw  any  light 
on  our  Author;  and  there  is  prefixed  a 
tranflatioh  of  the  account  of  his  life  from 
Suetonius:  with  which,  as  well  as  the 
notes  annexed  to  it  from  Madam  Dacier, 
together  with  a  tranflation  of  all  that 
learned  lady's  remarks  on  the  four  laft 
plays,  I  was  favoured  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Schomberg  of  Bath :  nor  can  I  otherwife 
account  for  his  great  kindnefs  in  volun- 
tarily offering  to  take  fo  toilfome  and  dif- 
agreeable  part  of  my  tafk  off  my  hands, 
but  that  he  vi^asrefolved  that  there  fliould 
be  none  of  his  family,  to  whom  I  fhould 
not  owe  fome  oblig-ation. 

The  order  in  which  the  Six  Comedies 
are  placed  in  this  tranflation,  although 
the  fame  that  is  obferved  in  moft  editions 
and  manufcripts,  is  not  according  to  the 
real  feries   in   which  they  were  written 

and  exhibited  by  Terence:  they  fucceeded 

each 
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each  other  in  the  original  courfe  of  re- 
prefentation  at  Rome  as  follows. 

1.  The  Andrian, 

2.  The  Step-Mother, 

3.  The  Self-Tormentor, 

4.  The  Eunuch, 

5.  Phormio, 

6.  The  Brothers. 

Madam  Dacier  endeavouring  to  aflign 
the  motives  that  induced  the  moft  anti- 
en  t  editors  and  tranfcribers  to  that  ar- 
rangement of  the  plays  in  which  we  now 
fee  them,  in  preference  to  the  true  chro- 
nological order,  imagines  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  they  were  influenced  by  the 
judgement  of  Volcatius  Sedigitus;  who, 
fhe  fuppofes,  had  ranked  every  dramatick 
piece,  as  well  as  every  author,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion  of  their  merit ;  and 
who  placed  the  Step-Mother  the  laft  of 
our  Author's  Six  Plays. 

c  2  Sumetur 
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Sumetur  Hecyra  fexta  ex  hisfabula. 
The  Step-Mother, 
The  laft  and  leafl  in  merit  of  the  Six. 

Agreeably  to  this  notion,  fhe  places 
the  Step-Mother  the  lafl:  in  her  collec- 
tion, which  has  induced  her  followers  to 
do  the  fame  thing  :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
in  moft  copies,  the  Step-Mother  ftands 
the  fifth,  fo  that  in  all  probabiHty,  as 
little  refpedl  was  paid  to  the  judgement 
of  Volcatius  concerning  the  refpcdlive 
merit  of  our  author's  feveral  pieces,  if 
indeed  he  decided  on  them  all,  as  to  his 
injudicious  decifion  of  the  rank  due  to 
him  among  the  Comick  Poets. 

The  old  compilers  had,  I  doubt  not, 
a  reafon  for  the  order  in  which  they 
placed  thefe  comedies:  it  is  impoffible 
to  fpeak  with  any  confidence  on  fo  dark 
a  point  at  this  diftance  of  time;  but  after 
a   longer    inveftigation    of  this   matter 

than 
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tlian  perhaps  fuch  a  trifle  required,  it 
appeared  to  me  the  moft  plaufible,  as 
well  as  moft  Ample  manner  of  account- 
ing for  it,  to  fuppofe  that,  in  regard  to 
the  original  authors  from  which  the  co- 
medies were  taken,  the  principal  inten- 
tion of  the  firft  compilers  was  merely  to 
keep  together  all  the  pieces  imitated 
from  the  fame  Greek  poet.  According- 
ly, the  four  firft  plays.  The  Andrian, 
Eunuch,  Self-Tormentor,  and  Brothers, 
are  from  Menander ;  and  the  two  laft, 
the  Step- Mother  and  Phormio,  from 
Apollodorus  :  allowing  for  this  varia- 
tion, they  are  ranged,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  according  to  the  true  order  in  which 
they  appeared ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Eunuch  is  placed  the  fecond, 
that  the  Self- Tormentor  might  not  be 
forced  out  of  its  right  place  ;  fince  in  the 
prefent  arrangement  the  Self- Tormentor 
c  3  and 
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and  the  Andrian  ftill  precifely  occupy 
their  original  rank.  This  however  is 
fubmitted  merely  as  conjedure  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable,  that  however  books  differ 
in  other  refpeds,  they  all  concur  in  giving 
the  firft  place  to  the  Andrian  ;  though 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  niceft  cri- 
tick  to  affign  the  reafons  why  it  ought, 
in  point  of  merit,  to  take  the  lead  of 
the  Eunuch,  or  why  either  of  the  two 
fhould  precede  the  Self-Tormentor.  It 
{hould  feem  therefore,  that  the  chrono- 
logical order  was  attended  to  by  the  old 
tranfcribers,  as  far  as  it  could  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  plan  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Preface,  it  is 
neceffary  to  fpeak  of  two  or  three  cir- 
cumftances  peculiar  to  thefe  Comedies. 
Firft  then,  the  EnglilTi  reader  is  deflred 
to  obferve,  that  the  manners,  prevaiHng 

in 
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in  them  all,  are  wholly  Graecian.  The 
fcene  is  always  laid  in  or  near  Athens,  the 
adors  were  dreffed  in  Grascian  habits, 
liiitable  to  their  refpedlive  characters ; 
and  the  cuftoms,  coins,  6cc.  occafionally 
mentioned,  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  Greece. 
Terence,  who  imitated,  rather  than  * 
tranflated  Menander,  chofe  however  to 
prefer ve  the  fcenery  and  manners  of  his 
original.  The  direSi  tranjlator  oi  Terence 
therefore  has  certainly  no  right  to  mo- 
dernize his  comedies,  and  inftcad  of 
Grecian  manners  to  fubftitute  the  French, 
Englifh,  or  Italian.  Yet  this  hath  been 
the  method  perfued  by  moft  profefled 

*  The  ingenious  Author  him,that  the  prologues  of  Te- 

of  a  commentary  and  notes  rence  point  out  fome  capital 

onHorace's  Art  of  Poetry  af-  variations  from  the  Greek, 

ferts,  p.  193.  that  **  fome  of  and  the  learned  Critick  him- 

*'  Terence's  plays  are  dire^  fclf  has  on   other  occafions 

"  tranjiatiom    from  Menan-  taken  notice  of  thofc  variati- 

"  der.'    T'his  could  proceed  ons.     The  old  commentators 

from  nothing  but  mere  inad-  have  taken  notice  of  many 

vertence,  fmce   the   flighteil:  others,  as  will  appear  in  the 

reflection  muft  have  convinced  notes  to  this  tranflation. 

c  4  tranf- 
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tranllators,  though  neceffarily  produdlive 
of  two  great  inconveniencies :  for  firft, 
it  deprives  the  modern  reader  of  the  plea- 
fure  of  diredly  comparing  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  another  age  and  country 
with  thofe  of  his  own;  and  fecondly,  the 
ground  of  the  play,  the  fable,  characters, 
fentiments,  and  language,  ftill  retaining 
the  antient  caft,  the  refult  of  this  mo- 
dernizing fpirit  is  a  fantaflical  medley, 
which  reprefents  the  manners  of  no  age 
or  country  at  all. 

Notwithftanding    the    acknowledged 

chaftity  of  Terence,  there  are  many  things 

in  thefe  plays  irreconcilable  to  modern 

notions  of  delicacy ;  and  there  is,  even  in 

his  dialogue,  fo  juftly  efteemed  for   its 

urbanity,  many  violations  of  the  modern 

rules  of  politenefs.   ''  The  influence  of 

*'  modern   manners   (fays   an   excellent 

^'  writer)  reaches  even  to  names  and  the 

4  "  or- 
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^'  ordinary  forms  of  addrefs.  In  the  Greek 

"  and   Roman  Dialogues,   it   was  per- 

"  mitted  to  accoft:  the  greateft  perfons 

"  by  their  obvious  and  familiar  appella- 

^^  tions.    Alcibiades  had  no  more  addi- 

"  tion  than  Socrates:    and  Brutus  and 

"  C^far  loftnothingof  their  dignity  from 

^^  being  applied  to  in  thofe  direct  terms. 

"  The  Moderns,  on  the  contrary,    have 

"  their  guards  and  fences  about  them ; 

"  and  we  hold  it  an  incivility  to  approach 

"  them  without  fome  decent  periphrafis, 

"  or  ceremonial  title."*  Many  inftances 

of  this  antient  familiarity  will  occur  in 

thefe  comedies;  and  though  I  have  fome- 

times  rendered  the  here  or  hera  of  the 

original  by  the  terms  of  Sir  or  Mada?n^ 

yet  the  reader  will  commonly  find  the 

meanefl:  flave  accofting  his  matter  or  mif- 

trefs  by  their  plain  names  without  any 

more  refpedful  addition. 

*  Preface  to  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hurd,  The 
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The  feveral  alluiions  to  antient  cuf- 
toms  are  explained,  as  occafion  requires ; 
and  the  value  of  the  coins  is  taken  no- 
tice of  the  two  or  three  firft  times  that 
each  fpecies  is  mentioned :  but  as  there 
is  not  one  of  the  plays,  wherein  moft  of 
them  do  not  very  frequently  occur,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  infert  in  this 
place  Cooke's  Table  of  Attick  Money, 
to  be  referred  to  at  pleafure. 

ATahIeofSumsinhv\(i\iMo}iey,<iviththetrPr<)poriionto^ng\i^Monej. 
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On  the  whole  it  will  appear  that  it  has 

been  my  chief  ftudy  to  exhibit  Terence 

as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  fame  drefs  in 
3  which 
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which  he  appeared  at  Rome;  hoping 
that  the  learned  reader  may  recognize 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  that  I  may  be 
able  to  introduce  to  the  unlearned,  one 
fo  well  worth  his  knowledge.  I  have 
tried,  however  the  difficulty  of  the  at- 
tempt may  have  baffied  my  endeavours, 
to  catch  the  7nanner^  as  well  as  features, 
of  my  original.  Some  perhaps  may  think 
thatjhavingonceabandonedprofe,!  might 
have  given  ftill  freer  fcope  to  m^y  imagi- 
nation, and  have  introduced  moreftrokes 
of  poetry  :  but  fuch  criticks  muft  have 
very  little  confidered  the  concife  purity 
of  Terence,  the  difficulty  of  preferving 
that  proprietas  verborum  for  which  he 
is  fo  remarkable,  the  namelefs  force  even 
of  adverbs  and  particles  in  his  ftilc,  and 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  attempt 
any  additions  orflourifhes  on  his  dialogue. 
I  meant  a  dired  tranflation,  not  a  loofe 

imitation  ; 
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imitation  ;  and  perhaps  this  verlion  will 
be  found  in  moft  inftances  to  be  more 
literal  than  the  profe  tranflations.  The 
peculiar  felicity  of  the  mode  I  had  em- 
braced often  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
following  the  Author,  without  ftiffnefs, 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  words  and  fen- 
tences,  and  even  of  indulging  myfelf, 
without  affedation,  in  the  elleipfes,  fo 
frequent  in  his  ftile.  In  a  word,  if  this 
verlion  fhall  be  allowed  to  have  any 
merit,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  ftridl 
adherence  to  the  original. 

The  other  circumftances  neceflary  to 
be  mentioned,  for  the  better  illuftration 
of  thefe  Comedies,  are  chiefly  relative  to 
the  reprefentation.  "  Some  (fays  Echard) 
"  objed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  many 
' '  fcenes,  two  adlors  enter  the  ftage,  and 
"  talk  to  themfelves  a  confiiderable  time 
"  before  they  fee  or  know  one  another  ; 

"  which, 
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which,  fay  they,  is  neither  probable 
nor  natural. — They,  that  objed:  this, 
do  not  confider  the  difference  betwixt 
our  fmall  fcanty  ftage  and  the  large 
magnificent  Roman  Theatres  :  their 
ftage  was  fixty  yards  wide  in  front ; 
their  fcenes  fo  many  ftreets  meeting 
together,  with  by-lanes,  rows,  and 
alleys,  fo  that  two  adors  coming  dov/n 
two  diftind:  ftreets  or  lanes,  could  not 
be  feen  by  each  other, though  the  fpec- 
tators  might  fee  both ;  and  fometimes 
if  they  did  fee  each  other,  they 
could  not  well  diftinguifli  faces  at 
fixty  yards  diftance.  Befides,  on  feve- 
ral  accounts,  it  might  well  be  fuppofed, 
when  an  ador  enters  the  ftage,  out  of 
fome  houfe,  he  might  take  a  turn  or 
two  under  the  porticoes,  ufual  at  that 
time,  about  his  door,  and  not  obferve 


*«  an- 
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"  another  ador  on  the  other  fide  of  the 

"  ftage."  * 

To  make  the  adion  and  bufinefs  of  the 
play  ftill  clearer,  as  well  as  to  prefent  the 
reader  with  fome  image  of  its  eiFed  in 
the  reprefentation,  I  have  all  along  fub- 
joinedj  according  to  the  modern  manner, 
marginal  notes  of  direction.  For  this 
pradice  I  have,  in  the  proper  place,  given 
the  reafons  at  large  from  an  ingenious 
French  Writer.  It  may  be  faid  indeed 
that  a  dramatick  author  fhould  fo  frame 
his  dialogue,  as  to  make  it  evident  by 
whom  every  part  of  it  is  fpoken,to  whom 
each  fpeech  is  addreffed,  and  the  pro- 
bable tone,  geflure,  and  adlion  affumed 
by  the  fpeaker.  Allowing  this  to  be 
ftridily  true,  and  always  practicable,  which 
is  however  a  very  doubtful  point,  I  have 
annext  no  diredlions  of  that  fort,  which 

*  Preface  to  Terence,  p.  ic. 

may 
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may  not  be  coUeded  by  an  attentive 
reader  from  the  text  itfelf ;  and  they  who 
objed  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  Httle  curfory 
elucidations  of  the  written  or  printed 
drama,  might  as  well  cenfure  the  pre- 
fixing the  names  of  the  particular  cha- 
racter to  the  feveral  fpeeches.  Thefe 
familiar  dire6lions,as  they  are  the  fhorteft, 
fo  are  they  the  cleareft  interpreters  of  the 
conduct  of  the  fcene ;  and  the  want  of 
them  in  the  original  text  has  on  many 
occafions  put  the  commentators  to  the 
expence  of  a  very  long  note  to  explain, 
what  the  reader  is  thus  made  acquainted 
with,  often  by  a  fingle  word. 

As  to  the  habits  of  the  adors,  it  is 
plain  from  Donatus,  as  well  as  the  reafon 
of  the  thing,  that  they  were  in  general 
fuited,  according  to  the  cufcom  of 
the  times  and  country,  to  the  fex,  age, 
and  condition  of  the  feveral  characters. 

Some  , 
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Some  particulars,  however,  in  their  drefs 
very  effentially  diftinguifh  the  antient 
players  from  thofe  on  any  modern  ftage, 
viz.  the  Bufkin,  the  Sock,  and  the  Mafk, 
The  Bufkin  u^as  a  kind  of  high-heeled 
boot,  worn  only  hy  the  Tragedians ;  as 
the  Sock  was  a  fort  of  fandal  peculiar  to 
the  aclors  in  Comedy.  Every  player 
wore  a  Mafk;  of  which  the  reader  may 
form  a  better  idea  from  the  plates  pre- 
fixed to  each  play,  (which,  as  well  as  the 
Frontifpiece,  are  faithfully  engraved  after 
the  cuts  in  the  Vatican  Terence)  than 
from  any  verbal  defcription.  It  is  plain, 
as  Madam  Dacier  obferves,  that  it 
was  not  like  tlie  modern  Mafk,  which 
covers  only  the  face;  but  enclofed  the 
vv^hole  head,  and  had  falfe  hair  faflened 
to  it,  agreeable  to  the  vifage  and  com- 
pledlion  of  the  fore  part.      The  Mafk 

was  called  pcrfona^   from  perfo72are^   to 

found 
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found  through,  being  fo  formed  as  to 
enlarge  the  voice,  and  convey  it  to  a 
greater  diftance;  a  contrivance,  which 
the  vaft  extent  of  the  antient  theatres 
rendered  extremely  neceffary.  For  the 
fame  reafons  the  features,  pourtrayed  on 
the  vifcr,  were  fo  much  aggravated  beyond 
the  proportion  of  thofe  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  It  muft  be  confefTed, 
that  in  thefe  inftances  the  Moderns  have 
infinitely  the  advantage;  and  that  by 
contradting  the  dimeniions  of  their 
theatres,  although  they  have  a  good  deal 
abated  the  magnificence  of  the  fpedacle, 
they  have  been  able  to  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  truth  and  fimplicity  of 
theatrical  reprefentation. 

The  Antient  Drama  was  indeed,  as  a 
fpedlacle,  extremely  different  from  the 
Modern;   and,  on  the  ftage,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  genius  of  our  Opera, 
Vol.  L  d  than 
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than  Tragedy  or  Comedy;  which  cir* 
cumftance,  if  duly  coiifidered,  might 
have  prevented  a  deal  of  idle  difputation 
concerning  the  propriety  of  a  Chorus. 
The  antient  plays,  it  is  certain,  were  all 
accompanied  with  Mufick;  Ariftotle 
mentions  Mulick  as  one  of  the  fix  parts 
of  Tragedy ;  and  we  know  from  Horace, 
that  the  alterations  in  the  Drama,  Mu- 
fick, and  Decorations,  kept  pace  with 
each  other,  and  that  in  procefs  of  time, 
as  the  Roman  Theatres  were  enlarged, 
their  Mufick  alfo  became  more  rich  and 
full. 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  vinfta,  tubaeque 
iEmula ;  fed  tenuis,  fimplexque  foramine  pauco 
^dfpirare  &  adelTe  choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Nondum  fpifla  nimis  ccmplere  fedilia  flatu : 
Quo  fane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus, 
Et  frugi  caftufque  verecundufque  coibat. 
Poftquam  ccepit  agros  extendere  vidlor,  &  urbem 
Latior  anipledti  murus,  vinoque  diurno 

Placari  Genius  feftis  impune  diebus, 

Acceflit 
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A-cceiBt  numerifque  modifque  licentia  major. 
lndo(5tus  quid  enim  faperet,   liberque  laborum, 
Rufticus  urbano  confufus,  turpis  honefto  ? 
Sic  prifcs  motumque  &  luxuriem  addidit  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem  : 
Sic  etiam  Fidibus  voc^  crevere  feveris, 
Et  tulit  eloquium  infolitum  facundia  praiceps : 
Utiliumque  fagax  rerum,   ac  divina  futuri 
Sortilegis  non  difcrepuit  fententia  Delphis.* 

Nor  was  the  Flute  at  firft  with  filver  bound. 

Nor  rival'd  emulous  the  trumpet's  found  ; 

Few  were  its  notes,  its  form  was  fimply  plain ; 

Yet  not  unufeful  was  its  feeble  flrain 

To  aid  the  Chorus,  and  their  fongs  to  rsife  : 

Filling  the  little  theatre  with  eafe  : 

To  which  a  thin  and  pious  audience  came, 

Of  frugal  manners,  and  unfullied  farpe. 

But  when  vidorious  Rome  enlarg'd  her  ftate. 
And  broader  walls  enclos'd  th'  imperial  feat. 
Soon  as  with  wine,  grown  dilTolutely  gay. 
Without  reftraint  (lie  chear'd  the  feflal  day. 
Then  Poefy  in  loofer  numbers  mov'd. 
And  Mufick  in  licentious  tones  improv'd  : 

*  Hor.  Art.  Poet, 

d  2  Such 
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Such  ever  is  the  tafte  when  clown  and  wit, 
Ruftick  and  critick,  fill  the  crouded  pit. 

He  who  before  with  modeft  art  had  played, 
Now  call'd  in  wanton  movements  to  his  aid, 
Fill'd  with  luxurious  tones  the  pleafing  drain. 
And  drew  along  the  ftage  a  length  of  train  : 
And  thus  the  Lyre,  once  awfully  fevere. 
Increased  the  firings,  and  fweeter  charm'd  the  ear ', 
Thus  Poetry  precipitately  flow'd, 
And  with  unwonted  elocution  glov^^'d  ; 
Pour'd  forth  prophetick  truth  in  awful  ftrain. 
Dark  as  the  language  of  the  Delphick  Fane, 

Francis. 

la  the  above  lines  the  tv^o  principal 
inftruments  in  ufe  on  the  theatre  are 
mentioned,  viz.  Tibia^  the  Flute,  and 
Fides^  the  Lyre.  On  fo  obfcure  a  part 
of  learning  many  doubts  muft  neceffari- 
ly  have  arifen;  but  the  moft  probable 
opinion  feems  to  be  that  the  Flute  w^as 
employed  to  accompany  the  declamation 
or  recitative,  and  the  Lyre  v/as  peculiar 
to  the  Chorus :   whence  it  happens  that 

in 
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in  the  plays  of  Terence,  as  appears  from 
the  titles,  only  the  Flutes  were  ufed  ; 
the  Chorus,  which  made  a  part  of  the 
Old  Comedy,  as  well  as  Tragedy,  not 
being  admitted  into  the  New.  The  Co^ 
mick  Mufick  was  certainly  much  more 
familiar  than  the  Tragick^  and  on  com- 
paring the  feveral  authorities  on  this  fub- 
jed,  it  feems  probable  that  the  fce?2ick 
modulatio72y  as  Quintilian  calls  it^  iii 
Comedy,  was  ,a  kind  of  eafy  chant,  cal- 
culated to  ^ffift  the  adlors  in  the  decla- 
mation, and  to  throw  out  the  voice  with 
force,  in  order  to  fill  their  ample 
theatres.  Indeed  the  fame  crit;ck  .ex- 
prefsly  tells  us,  that  the  declamation  oS 
the  comick  adlors  was  nothing  more  than 
adding  a  certain  theatrical  grace  to  the 
manner  of  common  converfation  ;  not 
faliiijig  entirely  into  the  eafc  of  ordinary 
(difcourfe,  which   would  be  inartificial, 

d  3  nor 
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nor  departing  fo  far  from  nature,  as  to  lofe 
the  excellence  of  imitation.  * 

The  EnglilTi  reader  will  find,  in  the 
titles  to  thefe  comedies,  fome  expreffions 
relative  to  the  Mufick,  that  may  perhaps 
appear  to  him  rather  ftrange  and  un- 
couth; fuch  as — Flutes  Equal  or  Un- 
equal,   Right    or   Left-handed; but 

they  are  the  only  words  that  could  be 
ufed  with  any  propriety  to  tranflate  the 
original  names  of  the  inftruments;  and 
yet  even  thofe  w^ords,  uncouth  as  they 
are,  are  not  intelligible  without  fome  fur- 
ther explanation;  and  to  mend  the  matter, 
that  further  explanation  is  fo  difficult  to 
be  obtained,  that  the  learned  Le  Fevre 
wrote   a   moft    elegant  copy  of  Latin 


*  A£lores  Comici — nee  ita  perlret  imltatio  :  fed  morem 
prorfus,  ut  nos  vulgo  loqui-  communis  huj us  fermonis  de- 
mur, pronuntiant,  quod  efTet  corequodamfcenicoexornant, 
fme  arte:  nee  procul  tamen  Quintil.  InJi.Orat.  lib.  Hi 
a  natura  recedunt,  quo  vitio  cap,  jo. 

Vcrfes, 
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Verfes,  execrating  the  Flute,  and  all  the 
commentators  on  it. 

The  fliort  account  fromDonatus,  which 
I  have  fubjoined  to  the  title  to  the  An- 
drian,  fhews  that  the  Right-handed 
Flutes  were  the  proper  accompaniments 
to  comedies  of  a  graver  caft,  and  the 
Left-handed  to  thofe  of  more  pleafantry. 
Montfaucon  *  obferves,  that  the  Flute 
took  its  original  name  'Tibia^  from  being 
antiently  made  of  the  leg  of  fome  animal, 
as  a  horfe,  a  dog,  S:c.  -i^  He  feems  at  a 
Icfs  to  conceive  how  a  double  flute  could 

*  MoN'TFAUCON,  Tome     conceit  In  one  of  the  Fables 

3me  parte  2de.  p.  342.  of  Phaedrus  on  a   minftreFs 

breaking  his  leg. 
\  This  is  the  ground  of  a 

Princeps  Tiblcen  notior  paulo  fuit, 
Operam  Bathyllo  folitus  in  fcenadare. 
Is  forte  ludis  (non  fatis  memini  quibus) 
Dum  pegma  rapitur,  concidit  cafu  gravi 
Nee  opinans,  ct  f.nijiram  fregit  t'lbliVJiy 
Duas  cum  dextras  maluilTet  perdere. 

Phtedrus,  Lib.  V.  Fab.  7. 

Here  the  whole  joke  confifts     left-handed  flute  and  the  min- 
in  flnijlra  tibia  fignifying  a     ftrel's  left  kg.. 

d  4  create 
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create  an  agreeable  harmony,  but  believes 
it  to  have  been  even  more  common  in 
life  than  the  fingle ;  though  he  fuppofes 
that  the  two  flutes  were  in  fad:  fepara- 
ted,  but  that  the  feveral  pipes  of  each 
joined  in  the  mouth  of  the  player.  To 
this  account  he  annexes  the  figure  of  a 
Choraules,  or  Chief  Minftrel,  who  holds 
in  each  hand  a  pipe  without  holes,  much 
in  the  fhape  of  a  modern  poft-horn. 

In  order  to  give  as  plain  an  idea  as 
poliible  of  the  Mufick  to  the  Antient 
Comedies,  I  have  fubjoined  to  this  pre- 
face a  plate  containing  three  Mufical 
Figures  taken  Iroiii  an  Italian  treatife  pn 
the  Theatrical  Mafc  and  Comick  Figures 
of  the  Romans,  by  Francefco  de  Fico- 
rcni.*  The  Figure  at  th^-  top  is  that  of 
a  Femalc-Minftrel,   playing  on  two  Un- 

*  Le  ATafchcrc  Sccniche  e     vcmente  da  Francefco  de  Fi- 
le Figure    Comiche  d'Anii-     coroni.     In  P.oma,  173O. 
chi   Roman:,    dcroriitc  b;c- 

cqual 
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equal  Flutes;  and  is  copied  from  a  very 
antient  bas-relief  in  marble,  preferyed 
among  the  curious  pieces  of  fculpture  ia 
the  Farnefe  Palace:  The  whole  marble 
contains  five  figures,  and  reprefents  a 
fcene  in  the  lafl:  adl  of  the  Ar^drian, 
where  Simo  calls  forth  Dromo  to  carry 
ofl-"  Davus  to  pnnifiiment.  On  one  fide 
Dromo,  with  a  kind  of  knotted  cord  in 
his  hand,  which  is  raifed  in  the  air  and 
feems  prepared  to  fall  heavy  on  Davus, 
is  hurrying  him  away.  On  the  other  fide 
appears  the  enraged  Simo,  with  Chremes 
endeavouring  to  moderate  his  anger;  and 
in  the  middle  the  Minftrel,  playing  as  in 
the  annexed  plate.  The  drefs  of  the  Min- 
ftrel (although  here  a  female  one)  is  ex- 
actly conform.able  to  the  defcription  of 
the  habit  of  the  Minftrel  by  Horace, 

— Traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem. 
And  drev/  along  the  ftage  a  length  of  train. 

4  In 
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In  the  original  plate  flie  is  turned  to-* 
wards  the  two  flaves ;  and  feems  intend^ 
ing  to  keep  time  with  Dromo's  blows^ 
or,  as  Ficoroni  fuppofes,  to  exhilarate  the 
fpe6lators  between  the  feveral  ftrokes.* 

The  female  figure  on  the  left,  bear- 
ing two  Uneaual  Flutes  in  her  hand,  re- 
prefents  (as  Ficoroni  fuppofes  f  from  her 
flowing  hair  being  collecled  in  a  knot  be- 
hind, as  well  as  from  a  Satyrick  Mafk^ 
which  in  the  original  Cameo,  whence  the 
plate  is  taken,  flands  by  her  fide)  a 
Minflrel  employed  in  the  Satyrick  Drama, 
a  kind  of  Serious  Paftoral  much  in  fa- 
vour on  the  Roman  Stage,  and  of  which 
Horace  has  fpoken  vxry  largely  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry.  This  figure  feems  to  con- 
firm the  conjedure  of  Montfaucon,  that 
the  Double  Flutes  were  in  fa6l  two  dif- 
tincl   inflruments,    and  that   the   pipes 

*  Ficoroni,  p.  27.  t  Ibid,  p.  118. 

of 
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of  each  joined  in  the  mouth  of  the  Min-* 
ftrel.    ^ 

The  figure  on  the  right  is  copied 
-from  a  mutilated  marble  containing  a 
Greek  Infcriptlon,  KAT.  nPO.  IZ.  KAA. 
AFlPIAinN.  which  infcription,  as  it  records 
no  name,  nor  bears  any  other  mark  of 
thofe  ufed  on  funeral  occafions,  *  Fi- 
coroni  fuppofes  to  be  intended  to  record 
fome  theatrical  exhibition  on  the  tim.e 
there  mentioned,  which  was  feventeen 
days  before  the  Calends  of  April,  being 
equal  to  our  Sixteenth  of  March,  and 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Li- 
beralia,  or  Games  in  Honour  of  Bacchus, 
in  Antient  Rome. 

I  have  privcn  thefe  two  laft  figures  to 

o  o 

fliew  the  various  forms^  as  well  as  im- 
provements of  the  Flute.  Thofe  in  the 
Jiands  of  the  Paftoral  Minflrel  have  but 

*  FicoronI,   p.  196, 

three 
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three  flops ;  byt  that  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  mutilated  figure  has  feven;  whiqh 
confirms  the  obfervation  of  the  learned 
Montfaucon,  who  tells  us  that  the  Flute 
had  at  firft  three  holes,  but  that  they 
were  afterwards  multiplied  to  feven,  and 
even  to  ten :  In  another  part  of  Fico- 
roni's*  book  is  a  figure,  w^iich  feerps  tp 
be  that  of  a  Vain-Glorious  Soldier,  ^ 
very  common  charad:er  in  the  comedies 
of  the  Antients,  finging  to  a  minftrel 
playing  on  Double  Flutes,  which  by  their 
fhape  and  fize  feem  to  have  been  thofe 
large  trumpet- toned  inftruments  in  ufe 
in  the  days  of  Horace. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  Flutes 
were  ufed,f  Ficoroni  obfervesfromDio- 
medes  the  Grammarian,  that  by  Flutes 
equaly  or  u?iequal^  was  meant,  that  in 
Soliioquy  the  rnlnPcrel   blew   only   one 

*  Page  29.  t  Page  30. 

pipe, 
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pipe,  and  in  Dialogue  both.  The  pre- 
faces of  Donatus  to  the  feveral  plays  of 
ouf  author  do,  I  think,  plainly  overthrow 
this  affertion;  and  on  the  fame  authority 
we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  pretty  certain, 
that  the  Soliloquies,  like  the  Airs  in  our 
Opera,  had  more  laboured  accompani- 
ments than  the  Dialogue,  or  common 
Recitative ;  for  Donatus  has  informed  us 
'DiVY.'Si^iA hijiriones prommtiahant :  Can- 
tic  a  vero  temper  ah  a7itur  7710  dis  no7i  a 
poet  a  ^  fed  a  per  it  0  artis  777tiflcce  faEvis.  Ne- 
que  e7iim  07nnia  iifde7n  77todis  i?i  u7to  can- 
tic  0  ageba7itur^fedfccpe  7721a atis,  Ut  f,g- 
nijlcant  qui  tres  numeros  i7i  co77iccdiis  po- 
nunt^  qui  tres  co?iti7je72t  7nutatos  inodos 
ca7ztici  illius.  The  import  of  this  paffagc 
is  explained  by  Diomedes,  who  tells  us 
that  Diver bia  Cgnifies  the  Dialogue,  and 
Ccmtica  the  Soliloquies/*  Of  this  techni- 

*  Diverbia  partes  Comosdiarum  funt,  in  quibus  plures  per- 
fonse  verfantur  i  Cantica,  in  quibus  una  tantum. 

cal 
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cal  fenfe  of  the  word  Canticum^  after 
conlulting  and  carefully  comparing  many 
other  paflages  of  Donatus,  I  am  well 
convinced;  though  I  confefs  I  was  not 
at  all  aware  of  it  in  my  firft  draught 
of  the  notes  to  the  Brothers;  nor,  it  is 
evident,  v/as  Madam  Dacier;  who  has 
alfo,  in  her  account  of  the  Munck,  in 
the  notes  to  the  Andrian,  mifliahen  the 
TXi'^'miXi^oi  Flutes  equal  or  trdequal^^  right 


*  Donatus  has  left  us  no 
explanation  of  the  ufe  of  the 
'Tihia:  pares  and  imparcs.  My 
friend  Mr.  Bui-ey,  a  very 
ingenious  maftcr  of  muricic, 
conjcdurcs,  and  I  think  very 
happily,  that  the  EqualFlutes 
Were  Flutes  in  unlfon  Vi'ith 
^ach  other  and  the  unc- 
xijual  Flutes,  Flutes  in  cP.auc 
to  each  otlitr  :  the  oclave  re- 
fembling  unify  fo  much,  that 
an  uncultivated  ear  can  fcarcc 
diftlnguifh  between  them;  as 
is  the  cafe  where  a  man  and 
woman  ling  the  fame  air  or 
melody  together,  at  which 
time  it  fccms  as  if  they  were 


finging  in  unifon,  whereas 
the  male  voice  moves  an  oc- 
tave below  that  of  the  female. 
Now  it  is  well  known  in  Har- 
monicks,  by  the  divifion  of  a 
monochord,  that  two  mufical 
firings  of  the  fame  matter, 
thickncfs,  and  tenfion,  one 
being  but  half  the  length  of 
the  other,  will  be  in  cutavc. 
It  is  the  fame  of  two  pipes  : 
and  the  appearance  of  theE- 
qual  and  Unequal  Flutes  In 
antique  reprcfentations,  feems 
to  confirm  the  conje(5ture  of 
their  being  tmifons  and  octaves 
to  each  other. 


or 
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tjr  left-ha7ided^  fuppofing  them  fynony-- 
mous  terms;  whereas  it  is  plain  from  Do- 
natus,  as  well  as  from  the  title  to  that  play, 
that  it  was  acled  to  equal  Flutes^  Right 
AND  Left'ha7tded\  and  that  the  Rights 
handed  lignilied  thofe  ufcd  in  the  more 
Serious  parts  of  Comedy,  and  the  Left- 
ha?7ded  thofe  ufed  in  the  more-Pleafant.; 
It  appears  alfo,  from  the  lines  above 
cited  from  Horace,  that  the  MInftrel  did 
not  content  himfelf  with  playing  on  the 
Flutes,  but  accompanied  his  mufick 
with  fome  gefcure  fuitable  to  the  adlion 
of  the  fcene. 

'-- '-— prifcs  motumque  &  liixurlem  addidit  arti 

Tibicen. 

-— call'd  in  wanton  movements  to  his  aid. 

"  Of  the  ufe  and  propriety  of  thefe 
"  geftures,"  fays  the  ingenious  Annotator 
on  the  Art  of  Poetry  whom  I  have  often 
cited,  "  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  us,    who 

^'  fee 
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*'  fee  no  fuch  things  attempted  on  the 
*'  modern  ftage,  to  form  afiy  very  clear 
^^  or  exa6t  notions."*  Here  therefore  I 
fliall  conclude  this  preface,  and  take  my 
leave  of  the  Antient  Mufick,  referring 
the  curious  reader  to  the  feveral  com- 
mentators on  Horace  and  Ariftotle,  and 
to  thofe  authors  who  have  written  ex- 
prefsly  on  this  fubjed;  which  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  perfue  any  further  in  this  place, 
as  it  is  now  of  no  great  confequence  to 
the  reader  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence. 

*  Kurd's  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  150. 
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SUETONIUS. 


* 


U  B  L  I  U  S  Terentius  Afer  was  born 
at     Carthage,     and     was     a     flave     of 
Terentius       Lucanus,       a      Roman      Sena- 


*  Fro7n  Suetonius.']  This  life 
of  our  Author  is  by  fome  at- 
tributed to  Donatus.  It  is 
not  very  fatisfadory ;  but  as 
all  that  has  been  faid  of  Te- 
rence by  other  writers  is  chiefly 
taken  from  it,  I  thought  it 
better  to  follow  the  example 


of  Madam  Dacier  in  giving 
a  tranflation  of  this  account, 
v^ith  a  few  fupplementary 
notes,  than  to  pretend  to  at- 
tempt an  alteration,  vi^here  I 
could  make  no  material  ad- 
dition. 


e  2 
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tors*  who,  perceiving  him  to  have  an  excel* 
lent  underflanding  and  a  great  deal  of  wit,  not 
only  befcowed  on  him  a  liberal  education,  but 
gave  him  his  freedom  in  the  very  early  part  of 
his  life.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  taken  prifoner  in  battle,  but  Feneflella  -f 
proves  this  to  be  irapoiTible,  fince  Terence  was 
born  after  J  the  fecond  Punick  war,  and  died 
before  the  commencement  of  the  third.     But 


*  A  Ro77ian  Senator. '\  This 
Senator  gave  our  Author  the 
narue  of  Terence,  according 
to  the  prevailing  cuftom  a- 
moqg  the  Romans,  Vv'henever 
theyconferredfreedom  on  their 
flaves.  His  real  name  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  ; 
though  it  is  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary that  aPoetof  fuch  dif- 
tinguiflied  merit  fhould  want 
a  friend  to  hand  it  down  to 
us  ;  and  that,  by  a  fingular 
fatality,  he  who  could  (lamp 
jnimortality  on  the  name  of 
})is  mafler,  fhould  be  unable 
to  continue  his  own,     Da- 

CIER, 

•]■  Lucius  FeneJitUa.']  He 
V'as  one  of  the  moii  accurate 
hiftorians  and  antiquaries  the 
Romans  ever  had:  hcflourifh- 
cd  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
guflus'  reign,  or  in  the  bo- 


ginning  of  that  of  Tiberius  ; 
he  wrote  many  things,  efpe- 
cialiy  annals ;  but  time  has 
deprived  us  of  them  all.  Da- 

CIER. 

X  The  fecond  Punick  JVar.'\ 
This  ended  in  the  year  of 
Rome  552  ;  196  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  the 
third  began  in  the  year  of 
Rome  603  ;  an  interval  of 
fifty- one  years,  which  both 
faw  the  birth  and  death  of 
Terence.  It  is  evident  he 
died  in  the  year  of  Rome  594, 
while  Cn.  Corn.  Dolabella 
and  M.  Fulvius  were  confuls, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five  ;  nine 
vcars  before  the  third  Punick 
war.  He  was  born  confe- 
quently  in  the  year  of  Rome 
56c,  eight  years  after  the. 
fecond  Punick  war.  Dacier. 

evea 
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even  fuppofing  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
Numidians,  *  or  Getulians,  he  could  not  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Roman  commander,- j* 
iince  there  was  little  or  no  communication  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Africans  till  after  the 
entire  deflru6tion  of  Carthage. 

Our  Poet  was  beloved  and  much  efleemed  by 
noblemen  of  the  iirfl  rank  in  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth j  and  lived  in  a  il:ate  of  great  in- 
timacy with    Scipio   Africanus,    and  C.    Lse- 


*  Numidians.^  tfjc.^  The 
Carthaginians  (between  the 
fecond  and  third  Punick  war) 
were  in  continual  broils  with 
the  Numidians  or  Getulians, 
and  confequently  Terence 
might  be  taken  prifoner  in 
fome  one  of  thefe  fKirmiihes 
by  theNumidian  troops.  Da- 
CIER. 

t  Roman  co?nmandei-.'\  This 
is  a  very  undecifive  way  of 
reafoning  :  for  though  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  Romans 
before  the  entire  demolition 
of  Carthage,    had  very  little 


inrercourfe  with  Africa,  they 
might,  without  any  great  dif- 
ficulty, have  purchafed  a 
flave.  It  is  well  known  that 
ambalfadors  were  fent  from 
Rome  to  Carthage  at  two  or 
three  different  times,  in  order 
to  fettle  fome  differences  fub- 
fifting  between  them  and  the 
Numidians.  Where  then  is 
the  improbability  of  a  Numi- 
dian's  felling  a  flave,  he  had 
taken  from  the  Carthagini- 
ans, to  one  of  the  Romans  ? 
Nothing  more  probable.  Da- 

CIER, 


«  3' 


lius. 
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lius,  *  to  whom  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  aU^o  is 
fuppofed  to  have  recommended  him  :  which  Fe- 
ne/lella  lays  to  his  charge,  averting  that  Terence 
was  older  than  either  of  them.-^  Corn.  Nepos 
on  the  contrary  writes,  that  they  were  nearly  of 
an  age,  and  Porcius  gives  us  room  to  fufpedl 
fuch  a  familiarity  between  them  by  the  follow- 
ing lines, 

Dum  lafciviam  nohilium  i^  fucofas  laudes  petit : 
Dum  Africani  voci  divine  inhiat  avidis  aurihus : 
Dum  ad  Furium  jy^  ccenitare,  ^  halinm.,  ptilcrum  putat  :■ 
Dumfe  amari  ah  bifce  credit ^  crehro  in  Albaniim  rapi 
Ohjiorem  atatis  fna  ;    adfummajn  inopiam  reda5fus  efi. 
Itaque  econfpeElii  omnium  ahiit  in  Gracia  t  err  am  ultimam. 
Mortuus  efi  in  Stymphalo^  Arcadia  cppido. — 


*  To  whom  the  beauty  of  his 
perfo77,  &c.'\  Aladam  Dacier, 
(from  a  female  delicacy,  I 
fuppofe)  has  entirely  altered 
this  circumftance;  and  there 
is,  in  her  tranfiation  of  this 
.life  from  Suetonius,  fcarce 
the  fhadow  of  this  imputation 
on  our  Author  either  in  the 
text,  or  the  verfes  introduced 
on  purpofe  to  fupport  it. 

f  Older  than  either  of  them.] 
Terence  was  nine  y,ear3  older 


than  Scipio,  the  fon  of  Pau- 
lus  iEmilius,  the  perfon  here 
meant,  who  was  not  born 
till  the  year  of  Rome  569. 
We  are  not  quite  fo  certain 
as  to  the  age  of  Laelius. 
Dacier. 

J  Furlus  Fulfil  us. 2  A  man 
of  great  rank  and  quality  ; 
notAulus  Furius  Antia,  or 
the  Marcus  Furius  Biba- 
culus  mentioned  by  Horace. 
Dacier. 

Seeking 
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Seeking  the  pleafures  and  deceitful  praife 
Of  nobles,  wliile  the  Bard  with  greedy  ears 
Drinks  in  the  voice  divine  of  Africaniis, 
Happy  to  fup  with  Furius  f  and  with  Lslius, 
Carefs'd ,  and  often,  for  his  bloom  of  youth, 
Whirl'd  to  Mount  Alba ;   amidft  all  thefe  joys. 
He  finds  himfelf  reduc'd  to  poverty. 
Wherefore  withdrawing  from  all  eyes,  and  flying 
To  the  extremeft  parts  of  Greece,  he  dies 
At  Stymphalus,  a  village  in  Arcadia. 

He  wrote  fix  comedies.  When  he  offered  his 
firfl  play,  which  was  the  Andrian,  to  the^diles, 
he  was  ordered  to  read  it  to  Csecilius.*  Wlien 
he  arrived  at  that  Poet's  houfe,  he  found  him  at 
table;  and  it  is  faid  that  our  Author,  being  very 
meanly  drefled,  was  fuffercd  to  read  the  opening 
of  his  play,  feated  on  a  very  low  flool,  near 
the  couch  of  Cascilius :  but  fcarce  had  he  re- 
peated a  few  lines,  when  Cascilius  invited  hinx 
to  fit  down  to  fupper  with  him,  after  which 
Terence  proceeded  with  his  play,  and  finiihcd 

*  ReadittoC^ecilius.]Cx-  ous,    corredion    of  Vofiins, 

cilius  died  tv/o  years    before  to  read  Acilius,  the  name  of 

the  reprefentation  of  the  An-  one  of  the  TEdiles,  the  year 

drian.     It  is  therefore  a  very  of  the  exhibition  of  that  play, 
plaufible,   as  well  as  ingeni- 

6   4.  it 
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it  to  the  no  fmall  admiration  of  Caecilius.  His 
fix  plays*  were  equally  admired  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  though  Volcatius  -f-  in  his  remarks  on 
them  fays, 

Sumetur  Hecyra  fcxta  ex  iis  fahula. 


"  The  Step-Mother, 

"  The  laft,  and  lead  in  merit  of  the  Six." 

The  Eunuch  met  with  fuch  remarkable  fuc- 
cefs,  that  it  was  afted  twice  in  one  day,   and 


*  Six  plays  equally  admlr- 
ed.'\  It  would  not  be  eafy  to 
decide  which  of  the  fix  is  the 
beft  J  fince  each  of  them  has 
its  peculiar  beauty.  TheAn- 
drian  and  Brothers  feem  to 
excell  in  beauty  of  character : 
the  Eunuch  and  Phormlo,  in 
the  vivacity  of  intrigue  :  and 
the  Self-Tormentor  and  Step- 
Mother  have,  in  my  mind, 
the  advantage  in  fentiment,  a 
lively  painting  of  thepaflions, 
and  in  the  purity,  and  deli- 
cacy of  ftile.     Dacier. 

■\  Volcatius. '\  Volcatius  Se- 
digitus,  a  very  antient  poet, 
though  we  do  not  precifely 
know  the  time  in  which  he 


lived.  In  his  judgment  of 
the  Comick  Poets,  he  gives 
the  firft  place  to  Caccilius, 
the  fecond  to  Plautus,  the 
third  to  Naevius,  the  fourth 
to  Licinius,  the  fifth  to  At- 
tilius ;  and  ranks  Terence 
but  the  fixth.  But  Volcatius 
has  done  more  difcredit  to 
hirafelf  by  this  judgment, 
than  honour  to  Caecilius,  and 
the  other  writers  whom  he  has 
preferred  toTerence.  Each 
of  them  might  have  fome  ex- 
cellencies that  our  Author 
did  not  poflefs ;  but  on  the 
whole  theRomans  had  noCo- 
mick  Poet  equal  to  Terence, 
Dacier. 

Terence 
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Terence  was  paid  for  it  8000  fefterces  *,  being 
more  than  was  ever  paid  for  any  comedy  be- 
fore J  for  which  reafon  the  fum  is  recorded 
in  the  title  -f-  of  that  play.  Varro  prefers  the 
beginning  of  the  Brothers  to  the  beginning  of 
the  original  of  Menander. 

It  is  pretty  commonly  faid,  that  Scipio  and 
Laelius,  with  whom  he  lived  in  fuch  familiari- 
ty, affifted  our  Author  J  in  his  plays,  and  in- 
deed Terence  himfelf  increafed  that  fufpicion. 


*  8000  fejierces.}  About 
60  1.   of  our  money. 

t  Recorded  in  the  t!tle.] 
Not  as  the  title  now  ftands, 
which  ihews  that  the  titles, 
now  come  down  to  us,  are 
imperfe(5l. 

Tanaquil  Faber. 

X-^ffiJied  ourJuthor.]  There 
might  be  fome  foundation 
for  fuch  a  report.  Both  Scipio 
and  Laslius  might  have  af- 
fifted  him  in  polifliing  his 
ftile,  and  even  have  fupplied 
him  with  many  a  line  :  be- 
ing an  African,  he  might  not 
have  fo  thorough  a  know- 


ledge of  the  elegancies  aftd 
beauties  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. This  reafoning  how- 
ever is  to  me  by  no  means 
conclufive.  Phaedrus  was  a 
Thracian  flave,  yet  no  one 
wrote  more  corre£lly  or  wjth 
greater  purity  ;  nor  was  he 
ever  taxed  with  having  re- 
ceived any  affiflance  in  his 
compofitions  :  why  then  fuf- 
pecSt  Terence,  when  Sueto- 
nius, in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  life,  confefles  he  had 
been  very  carefully  educated 
and  made  free  in  his  very  early 
youth  byTer.entius  Lucanu§? 
Dacier. 
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by  the  little  pains  he  took  to  refute  it,  witnefs 
the  Prologue  to  the  Brothers  :*  though  he  might 
probably  have  aded  thus,  knowing  that  fuch  an, 
opinion  was  not  unpleafing  to  thofe  great  men. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  opinion  gained  ground, -f- 
and  has  continued  down  to  our  times. 

Quintus  Mcmmlus,  J  In  an  oration  written 
in  his  own  defence,  pofitively  declares  that 
Scipio  wrote  the  plays  for  his  aniufement,  which 
he  permitted  Terence  to  father  :  Corn.  Nepos 


*  TVitnefs   the  Prclogue  to  dit  to  idle  and  malicious  tales. 

the  Brothers.']  But  in  the  Pro-  Dacier. 
logue  to  the  Self- Tormentor 

he  isnot  fo  complalfant;  flat-  f    Opinion  gained  ground.'] 

ly  declaring  the  report  mallei-  Valgius,   a  Poet  cotemporary 

ous,  and  intreating  his  Audi-  to  Horace,  exprefsly  fays, 
ence  not  to  give  the  leaft  cre- 

Ha  quce  vocantur  fabula^  mjus  funt  ? 
Non  haSy   qui  jura  populis  rec£7ifejis  dabat. 
Honor e  fummo  affe^ius,  fecit  fabulas  ? 

And  whofe  then  are  thefe  pieces  ? — Did  not  He, 
Who,  full  of  honours,  gave  the  people  laws, 
Compofe  thefe  Comedies  ?  Dacier. 

X    ^    Me  mini  MS.]     Mofl     Poem   of  Lucretius    is    in- 
probably  the  Grandfather  to     fcribcd.     Dacier. 
that  Memmius  to  whom  the 

3  aflerts. 
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afTerts,  that  he  had  been  informed  from  very  good 
authority,  that  Laglius,  being  at  his  Villa,  at 
Puzzuoli,  on  a  certain  firft  day  of  March,*  was 
requeued  by  his  Lady  to  fup  fooner  than  his 
ufual  hour,  but  he  intreated  her  not  to  interrupt 
hisftudies:  Coming  into  fupper  rather  late,  he 
declared  he  had  never  employed  his  time  with 
better  fuccefs  than  he  had  then  done  3  and 
being  afked  what  he  had  written,  he  -f  repeated 
thofe  verfes  in  the  Self-Tormentor,  beginning 
with. 

Satis  pol  proterve  me  Syri promijfa  hue  induxerunt.- 

Santra  J  obferves,  that  if  Terence  had  needed 
any  affiflance  in  the  compofition  of  his  plays,  he 


*  y/  certain  firjl    day    of  found  fome  lines  written  by 

March.]     The  firft  day   of  his  friends ;  yet  nobody  would 

March   was    a  holiday  kept  pretend    to    fay    that    "thofe 

by   the  Roman  ladies,    who  pieces  were  not  written  by 

on  that  occafion  claimed  the  Moliere.     Dacier. 
privilege  of  being  entire  mif- 

treffes  of  their   houfes,   and  J  Santra.]     An  Author  of 

directed  every  thing  for  that  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar.  He 

day.     Dacier.  wrote  a  treatlfe  on  the  anti- 
quity of  w^ords,  and  the  lives 

f  Repeated  thofe  verfesy^c]  of  illuftrious  men:    but   his 

This  may  be.     In  the  plays  works  are  all  loft.     Dacier. 
of  Moliere  perhaps  might  b« 

would 
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would  not  have  applied  to  Sclpio*  and  LaeliuSj 
Who  were  at  that  time  very  young,  but  rather  to 
CSulpiciusGalluSj-f  aman of  found  learning,and 
who  was  the  firfh  perfon  that  introduced  plays  at 
the  Confular  Games ;  or  to  J  Marcus  Popilius 
Lenas>  or  to  C^Fabius  Labeo,  ||    both  men  of 


*  Would  not  have  applied 
to  Scipio.]  This  reafoning  of 
Santra  proves  nothing  :  for 
when  Terence  commenced 
Author,  Scipio  was  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  ;  and  be- 
fides  having  been  extremely 
"tvell  educated,  was  poffeffed 
of  an  extraordinary  genius. 
Dacier. 

Paftorals  and  little  poems 
may  perhaps  now  and  then 
be  written  at  fixteen  or  eigh- 
teen, but  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  the  age  of  twenty-one  is 
a  very  early  period  for  the 
produdion  of  fuch  dramatick 
pieces  as  thofe  of  Terence. 
Befides,  when  the  Andrian 
■was  firft  exhibited,  our  Au- 
,  thor  was  but  twenty-feven, 
and  Madam  Dacier  herfelf 
tells  us  that  he  was  nine  years 
older  than  Scipio,  who  there- 
fore could  be  no  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  time 
of  life  when  men  rather  be 


gin  to  be  the  fubje£ls,  than 
the  cultivators  of  the  Comick 
Mufe. 


f  C.  Siilpkius  Gallus.]  The 
fame  Sulpicius  Gallus,  who 
was  conful  at  the  time  of  the 
firft  exhibition  of  the  Andri- 
an.    Dacier. 

X  M.PoplHus  Lenas.l  Con- 
ful in  the  year  of  Rome  581, 
when  Terence  was  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.     Dacier. 

II  ^.  Fabitis  Labeo. 1  A  man 
of  very  diftinguifhed  merit, 
who  jjafTed  the  offices  of 
Quaeftor,  Praetor,  Triumvir, 
Conful  and  High  Prieft  ;  and 
commanded  theRoman  troops 
with  reputation.  Hiftory 
fixes  his  confulfhip  in  the  year 
of  Rome  570  :  his  Colleague 
was  M.  Claud.  Marcellus. 
Terence  at  that  time  was  but 
ten  years  old.     Dacier. 

Con>- 
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Confular  dignity,  and  excellent  Poets.  Terence 
himfelf  intimates,  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  were 
fuppofed  to  aflifl  him,  that  they  were  not  young 
men,  but  perfons  whofe  abilities  had  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  Publick  in  peace,  war,  and 
bufinefs  of  flate. 

To  wipe  off  the  afperfion  of  plaglarifm,  or 
perhaps  to  make  himfelf  a  mafler  of  the  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  the  Grecians,  in  order  to 
delineate  them  the  better  in  his  writings,  he 
left  Rome  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  exhibited  the  fix  comedies  which 
are  now  extant ;  and  he  never  returned  more. 

Volcatlus  fpeaks  of  his  death  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

Sed  ut  Aferfex  populo  edidit  comcedias^ 
Iter  hinc  in  AJiam  fecit :  navim  cum  feme! 
Confcendity  vifus  nunquam  efi.     Sic  vita  vacat. 


But 
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But  Terence,  having  given  the  town  fix  plays, 
Voyag'd  for  Afia :  but  when  once  embark'd. 
Was  ne'er  feen  afterwards.     He  died  at  fea. 

Q^Confetius  *  fays,  that  he  died  at  fea  in 
his  return  from  Greece,  whence  he  was  bring- 
ing one  hundred  and  eight  plays  -f-  tranflated 
from  Menander.  Others  again  afTert,  that  he 
died  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  during  the 
Confulfhip  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  and  M, 
Fulvius  Nobilior  J,  for  grief,  having  loft  the 
comedies  he  had  trandated,  as  well  as  thofe  he 
had  himfelf  written. 


*  ^.  Confetlus.']  This 
Author  I  am  quite  a  ftranger 
to,     Dacier. 

f  One  hundred  and  eight 
'plays. '\  Menander  wrote  but 
one  hundred  and  nine  plays 
himfelf,  feme  fay  but  one 
hundred  and  eight,  and  others 
but  one  hundred  and  five,  of 


which  Terence  had  already 
exhibited  four.  This  flory 
therefore  muft  be  a  mere 
fable.     Dacier. 

X  The  confuljhip  of  Dola- 
belky  y^.]  In  the  year  of 
Rome  594,  the  year  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  Brothers. 
Dacier. 


He 
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He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  middle  flature, 
genteel,  and  of  a  fwarthy  complexion.  He  left 
a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a 
Roman  Knight ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  pofTefTed  of  an  houfe  together  with  a  garden 
containing  fix  acres  of  land  on  the  Appian  way, 
clofe  by  the  Villa  Martis.  It  is  very  extraordi- 
nary therefore  that  Porcius  fhould  fay, 

■ Nil  Puhlius 


Scipio  profuit^  nil  ei  Lalius^  nil  Furius : 
Tres  per  idem  tcmpus  qui  agitahant  nohiles  facillime. 
Eorum  ilk  opera  ne  domum  quidem  hahuit  condu5litiam 
Saltern  ut  ejfet,  •  quo  referret  ohitum  domini  fervulus. 

Notiiing  did  Puhlius  Scipio  profit  him, 
Nothing  did  L^lius,  nothing  Furius, 
At  once  the  three  great  patrons  of  our  Bard  ; 
A.nd  yet  fo  niggard  of  their  bounties  to  him. 
He  had  not  even  wherewithal  to  hire 


A  houfe 
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A  houfe  in  Rome,  to  which  a  faithful  (lave 
Might  bring  the  tidings  of  his  mafter's  death. 

*  Afranius  in  his  Compitalia  -f-  prefers  him  to 
all  the  Comick  Poets. 

^erentio  non  fimilem  dices  quempiam. 
To  Terence  you  can  fhew  no  parallel. 

But  Volcatlus  not  only  places  him  after  Nas- 
vius,  Plautus,  and  Cascilius,  but  even  after  Li- 
cinius.  J  Cicero  in  his  Leimon,  |{  a    work  in 


*  Jfranlus.']  A  Drama- 
tick  Poet  of  great  reputation, 
whofe  teftimony  is  the  more 
honourable,  as  he  was  a  co- 
temporaiy  of  our  author, 
though  much  younger.   Da- 

CIER. 

t  CoinpHalia.']  Feafls  in 
crofs-flrcets  and  ways,  cele- 
brated the  fecorid  day  of  Ja- 
nuary in  honour  of  their  rural 
Gods,  hence  called  Lares,  or 
CornpltaUtU. 

AiNSWORTHIUS. 


%  Lichius.]  Licinius  Im- 
brex, who  flourifhed  in  the 
yearof  Rome  554.  Dacier. 

II  Leimon.']  A  Greek  word 
[^f(/^wv]  fignifying  a  mea- 
dow. This  work  of  Cicero 
contained,  moft  probably, 
nothing  but  the  praifes  of 
eminent  men.  Thefe  beauti- 
ful verfes  are  imitated  by  Au- 
fonius,  and  Caefar  begins  hi$ 
criticifm  on  Terence  in  the 
very  fame  terms.  For  it  is 
certain  that  Casfar  only  un- 
dertook that  tafk  in  order  to 
imitate 
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!tu  quoque,  qui  folus  le^fo  fermone,  Terenti, 
Converfum  exprejfumque  Latind  voce  Menandrum 
In  medio  populi  fedatis  vocihus  effers\ 
^idquid  come  loquens,  ac  omnia  dukia  dicens. 


imitate   and   contradict   Ci- 
cero.    Dacier. 

[Voflius  confiders  this  as 
an  Erratum,  and  tells  us  that 
this  work  of  Tully  was  not 
called  Leimon  but  Libo,  and 
vvas  addrefled  to  Terentius 
Libo,  a  poet  of  that  time, 
and  a  native  of  Fregellse.] 

8^  Before  we  conclude  thefe 

notes,  it   will  be  proper   to 

take  notice    of  a  paflage  in 

Orofius,  which    has   mifled 

many  concerning  our  Poet. 

This  hiftorian,  though  none 

of  the  moft  corre<3^,    yet  not 

without  merit,  writes  thus  : 

Scipio   jam    cognomento  Afri- 

canus,    triumphans   urbem  in- 

grejjiis  £/?,  quern  Terentius,  qui 

pojiea    ComicuSy     ex   nobilibus 

Carthaginienfium  captivis,  pile- 

atusy    quod  indultcs  fibi  liber- 

tatis  infigne  fuit,   triumphan- 

tem  poji    currum  fscutus   eji. 

Vol.  I. 


•*  Scipio  Africanus   entered 
"  Rome  in  triurhph,  and  was 
**  attended  byTerence,  one  of 
**  the  chief  of  theCarthagini- 
'*  an  captives,  who  afterwards 
"  became  the  celebrated  Co- 
*'  mick  Poet,  wearing  a  cap 
"  on  his  head,  as  a  mark  of 
**  his   freedom   having  been 
*'  conferred  on  him."     This 
is  undoubtedly  fabulous,  take 
it  which  way  you  will.     For 
if  Orofius  means  Scipio  the 
Elder,  his  triumph  was  in  the 
)^ear  of  Rome552,  eight  years 
before  Terence  was  born.  If 
he  fpeaks  of  the  Younger  Sci- 
pio, the  fon  of  Paulus^mi- 
lius,  his  triumphal  entry  was 
in  the  year  of  Rome  637, 
thirteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Terence.     What  hurried 
Orofius  into  the  miftake,  is  a 
paffage  in  Livy,  which  he  did 
not  attentively  examine. This 
great  hiftorian   in    his  30th 
book  and  45th  Chapter  fays, 
g  Secutus 
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And  thou,  O  Terence,  couldft  alone  transfuic 
The  Attick  Graces  to  the  Latin  Tongue, 
And  bring  Menander  to  the  ear  of  Rome  : 
Such  purity,  fuch  fweetnefs  in  thy  ftile  ! 

C.  C^efar  in  like  manner, 

Tu  quoque,  in  in  fummis^  O  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris,  (^  merito,  puri  Jermonis  amator. 
Lenibus  at  que  utinam  fcriptis  adjunEla  foret  vis 
Comica^  ut  eequato  virtus  polleret  honor e 
Cum  Creeds,  neque  in  hdc  defpe5ius  parte  jaceres  : 
*Umm  hoc  maceror  &  doleo  tibi  deejfe,  Terenii. 


SecutusScipionem  triumphantem  ing.  It  was  a  Roman  fenator, 

g/?,  pileo  capiti   impofito^    ^  who  having  been  taken  pri- 

Terentius  Culleo  j    omfiique  de-  foner  by  the  Carthaginians, 

inde  vlta^  ut  dignum  erat^  li-  and  fet  free  by  Scipio,  deter- 

bertatis  auSlorem  coluit.  "  Q.  mined  to  grace  his  deliverer's 

*'  Terentius  Culleo  followed  triumph,  which  he  attended 

*'  the  triumphal  car  of  Scipio  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  on 

"  on  the  day  of  his  publick  his  head,   by  way  of  compli- 

*'  entrance  into  Rome,  with  ment,    as  if  he   had  indeed 

*'  a  cap  on  his  head,    and  really  received  his  manumif- 

•*  honoured  him  during  the  fion  from  the  hands  of  Scipio. 

**  remainder  of  his  life,  as  the  Dacier. 
**  author  of  his  freedom."  It 

could  not  therefore  be  ourTe-  *  Unum  hoc  maceror,  i^c.'\ 

rence,  of  whom  Livy  is  fpeak-  Valea  Sedigitus  !  nos  Afranio 

aflentiri 
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And  Thou,  oh  Thou  among  the  firft  be  plac'd. 
Ay  and  defervedly,  thou  Half-Menander, 
Lover  of  pureft  dialogue  ! — And  oh, 
That  Hun^our  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  eafc 
In  all  thy  writings !   that  thy  Mufe  might  Hand 
In  equal  honour  with  the  Grecian  ftage, 
Nor  Thou  be  robb'd  of  more  than  half  thy  fame ! 
—•This  only  I  lament,  and  this,  I  grieve, 
There's  wanting  in  thee,  Terence  ! 


aflentirl  non  pigeat,  ac  Te-  carmina)  defideretnus.  Nihil 

rentium   omnibus   praeftitiire  illi  defuit :   omnia  quae  Co- 

Comicis   credamus  j      neque  mico  Poetse  praeftanda  funt> 

vim  illam  comicam^    quam  ei  prseftitit. 

iinam    defuifle  dolet    Csefar  Franciscus   Asuianus. 
(fi  modo  funt    ilia  Caefaris 
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Vol.  I.  B 


T  O    T  H  E 


STUDENTS  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH, 


OXFORD, 


THE  FOLLOV/ING  COMEDY, 


TRANSLATED  FROM  TERENCE, 


IS    HUMBLY    INSCRIBED, 


BY  THEIR  MOST  OBEDIENT  SERVANT, 


AND   FELLOW-STUDENT, 


GEORGE   COLMAN. 


PERSONS, 

PROLOGUE, 
SIMO, 

PAMPHILUS, 
C  H  R  E  M  E  S, 
CH  ARINUS, 
C  R  I  T  O, 
S  O  S  I  A, 
D  A  V  U  S, 
B  Y  R  R  H  I  A, 
P  R  O  M  Q, 
SERVANTS,  &c. 


G  L  y  C  E  R  I  U  M, 
M  Y  S  I  S, 
LESBI  A, 
A  R  C  H  I  L  L  I  S, 


SCENE,  Athens- 


THE 


A  N  D  R   I  A  N; 


* 


Aded  at  the  Megalesian  Games,  -f- 

M.  Fulvius  and  M.  Glabrio,  Curule  -^diles:^:  Prin- 
cipal A6lors,  li  L.  Ambivius  Tnrpio  and  L.  Attilius 
Prseneftinus:  The  Mufick,  f\\  compofed  for  Equal 
Flutes,  Right  and  Left-handed,  by  Flaccus,  Freed- 
man  to  Claudius:  It  is  wholly  Grecian :|| J  Publilhed, 
M.  Marcellus  and  Cn.  Sulpicius,  Confuls.Hl 


*  T/je  Jndrian.]  There  is 
iiiuch  cOntroverfy  among  the 
Criticks,  whether  the  Andrian 
was  the  firft  play,  which  Te- 
rence produced,  or  only  the  firft 
of  thofe  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times.  Donatuis  pofi- 
tively  aflerts  it  to  be  oUr  au- 
thor's firft  production,  and  adds 
that  the  favourable  reception  it 
met  with,  encouraged  him  to 
go  on  in  writing  for  the  Stage. 
He  tells  us  alfo  that  this  Piece 
was  entitled  "  The  Andrian  of 
Terence,"  and  not  Terence's 
"  Andrian,"  according  to  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Romans,  who 
placed  the  name  of  the  Play 
firftj  if  it  was  written  by  an  au- 
thor, yet  unknown  in  the 
Theatrical  world,  but  placed 
the  author's  name  firft  in  the 
title,  if  it  was  one  already  cele- 
brated. Madam  Dacier  is  of  a 
contrary  opinion,   and   thinks 


that  the  introduftory  lines  of 
the  Prologue  make  it  evident 
that  Terence  had  written  before, 
Thefe  inquiries  are  little  more 
than  mere  matter  of  curiofity. 
For  my  part,  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  of  Dona- 
tus.  The  objeftions  of  Lavi- 
nius,  which  Terence  in  his 
Prologue  endeavours  to  refute, 
are  entirely  confined  to  this 
play;  and  that  itwaspoffibis  for 
Lavinius  to  have  feen  the  manu- 
fcript  before  the  reprefentation 
is  evident  from  the  Prologue  to 
the  Eunuch,  where  Terence  di- 
reftly  charges  that  circumftancc 
to  his  adverfary.  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  Prologue 
fpeak  the  languageof  an  author, 
new  in  rheDrama,muchftronger 
than  thofe  in  the  beginning  de- 
note his  having  written  before. 
It  may  be  remembered  alfo, 
that  Terence  was  no  more  than 
B  3  27  ycare 
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27  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  firft  reprefentation  of  this 
comedy. 

Both  the  Englifh  and  French 
Theatres  have  borrowed  the 
Fable  of  this  Play.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  has  raifed  on  that  founda- 
tion his  Comedy  of  the  Confci- 
ous  Lovers;  and  Baron  has 
adopted  even  the  Title.  It  is 
propofed  to  throv/  out  fome  ob- 
fervation  son  each  of  thefe  pieces, 
and  to  compare  them  with  Te- 
rence's comedy,  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  notes. 

f  The  Megalefian  Games 
were  thofe  inftituted  in  honour 
of  the  fuperior  Gods. 

t  The  ^diles  were  Magif- 
trates  of  Rome,  whofe  office  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  its 
publick  Buildings,  &c.  to  re- 
gulate the  market,  and  to  pre- 
fide  at  folemn  games,  publick 
entertainments,  &c. 

[[  Principal  A(^crs.'\  Egerunty 
iffc.  The  perfcns  thus  menti- 
oned in  the  feveral  titles  to  our 
Author's  pieces,  were  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Company  or  Com- 
panies of  Aflors  concerned  in  the 
reprefentation.  It  is  certain 
alfo,  that  they  were  principal 
adlors :  for  befides  the  anecdote 
concerning  Ambivius  and  Te- 
rence, related  in  the  notes  to 
Phormio,  Donatus  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Brothers,  exprefly 
fays.  Agent  thus  L,  Ambiino  et 
L.  'Turpiom  :  qui  cum  fuis  gregi- 
itts  etiam  turn  perfonati  agebant. 


We  are  told  by  the  Greek 
Scholiafls,  that  thefe  titles  were 
always  prefixt  to  pieces  afted 
by  authority  of  the  Magiftrate. 
One  of  them  ftands  before  each 
of  the  Comedies  of  Terence  ;. 
but  itis  plain  from  Suetonius,  as 
Le  Fevre  has  obferved,  that 
they  have  defcended  to  our 
times  defedlive  and  imperfed. 

fll  No  part  of  the  hiflory  of 
the  antient  Drama  is  more  ob- 
fcure,  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  Mufick.  A  fhortextradl 
from  Donatus  will  ferve  to  give 
fome  explanation  of  the  phrafes 
ufedin  the  above  title.  "  Ihey 
"  were  adled  to  Flutes  equal  or 
"  unequal,  right  or  left-hand- 
"  ed.  The  Right-handed,  or 
"  Lydian,  by  their  grave  tone, 
"  denounced  the  ferious  ftile  of 
"  the  comedy.  The  Left-hand- 
"  ed,  or  Tyrian,  by  their  light 
"  fliarp  found,  denoted  the  vi- 
"  vacity  of  the  piece.  But  when 
"  the  play  was  faid  to  be  afled 
"  to  both  Right  and  Left-hand- 
"  ed,  it  denoted  it  to  be  Serio- 
"  Comick." 

\Xlt  is  'wholly  Grecian. '\  That 
is,  that  fpecies  of  Comedy, 
which  was  called  Palliata  ;  in 
which  theHabits,  Manners,  and 
Arguments,  were  all  Grecian. 

II  §  Marcellus  and  SulpiciuSf 
Confuls.'\<  That  is,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  587,  the  twenty- feventh 
of  our  Author's  age,  and  166 
Years  before  Chrill. 

PRO- 


PROLOGUE. 

TH  E  Bard,  when  firil  he  gave  his  mind  to  write. 
Thought  it  his  only  bufinefs,  that  his  plays 
Shou'd  pleafe  the  people :  *  But  it  now  fails  out. 
He  finds,  much  otherwife,  and  waftes,  perforce. 
His  time  in  writing  Prologues ,  not  to  tell 
The  argument,  but  to  refute  the  (landers 
Broach'd  by  the  malice  of  an  older  Bard,  f 

And  mark  what  vices  he  is  charg'd  withall ! 
Menander  wrote  the  Andrian  and  Perinthian :  J 
Know  one,  and  you  know  bothj  in  argument 
Lefs  diff'rent  than  in  fentiment  and  ftiie. 
What  fuited  with  the  Andrian  he  confefTes 
From  the  Perinthian  he  transferr'd,  and  us'd 
For  his :  and  this  it  is  thefe  (land'rers  blame, 

*  Should  pleafe  the  people?^  It     Jonfon,  that    the  Prologue   to 
has    been     obferved    by    Mr.     the  SilentWoman  opens  in  imU 
Whalley,  the  laft  editor  of  Ben     tation  of  this    of  our  Author. 
"  Truth  fays,  of  old  the  art  of  making  plays, 
**  Was   to  content  the  people." 

-|-  Of  an  older  Bard. '\  This  thefe  two  plays  being  nearly  the 
old  Arch-adverfary  of  Terence  fame,  Terence  having  pitch- 
was,  according  to  Donatus,  Lu-  cd  upon  the  Andrian  for  the 
cius  Lavinius;  but,  according  Groundwork  of  his  Fable,  en- 
to  Madam  Dacier,  Lufcius  La-  riched  it  with  fuch  parts  of  the 
nuvinus.  Perinthian,  as  naturally  fell  \tx 

X  Menander  rwrote  the  Andrian  with  that  plan.     We  are  told 

and  Perinthian.]     From  this  ac-  by  Donatus,  that  the  firft  fcene 

count  it  is  plain,  that  Terence  of  our  Author's  Andrian  is  al- 

did  not  in  this  play  weave  two  "i^ft  a  literal  tranflation  of  the 

different  (lories    of    Menander  ^r^  ^cene  of  the  Perinthian  of 

together  in  that  vicious  manner  Menander,  in   whijh  the  Old 

which  is  generally  imputed  to  Man  difcourfed  with  his  wife, 

him  ;  but  that  the  argument  of  j^^  as  Simo  does  with  Sofia.  In. 

B  4  -  the 


Vlll 


PROLOGUE. 


Proving  by  deep  and  learned  difputation. 
That  Fables  fhou'd  not  be  confounded  thus. 
Troth!  all  their  knowledge  is  they  nothing  know: 
Who,  blaming  him,  blame*  N«vius,Plautus,  EnniuSj 
Whofe  great  example  is  his  precedent; 
"Whofe  negligence  he'd  wifh  to  emulate 
Rather  than  their  dark  diligence.     Henceforth, 
Let  them,  I  give  them  v/arning,  be  at  peace. 
And  ceafe  to  rail,  left  they  be  made  to  know 
Their  own  mifdeeds.     Be  favourable!  fit 
With  equal  mind,  and  hear  our  play,  that  Fpence 
Ye  may  conclude,  what  hope  to  entertain. 
Whether  the  plays  he  may  hereafter  write 
Shall  merit  approbation  or  contempt. 


the  Andrian  of  Menander,  the 
Old  Man  opened  with  a  foli- 
loquy. 

The  Perlnthlan,  as  well  as 
the  Andrian,  took  its  name  from 
the  place  the  woman  came  from ; 
viz.  Perinthus,  a  town  of  Thrace . 

•  Naviust  PlautuSy  Ennius.'] 
Thefe  poets  are  not  mentioned 
here  in  exadl  chronological  or- 
der, Ennius  being  elder  than 
Plautus.  The  firft  author,  who 
brought  a  regular  play  on  the 
Roman  ftage,  is  faid  to  have 
been  Livius  Andronicus,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  510,  and  one 
year  before  the  birth  of  Ennius. 
Five  years  after  the  reprefenta- 


tion  of  the  firft  play  of  Andro- 
nicus, or  as  fome  fay  nine,  Nx- 
vius  wrote  for  the  ftage.  Then 
followed  Ennius,  Plautus,  Pacu- 
viuSjCascillus,  Porcius  Licinius, 
Terence,  and  his  cotemporary 
and  adverfary  Lucius  Lavinius, 
Accius,  Afranius,  &c.  Of  all 
thefe,  many  of  whom  were  very 
eminent  writers,  we  have  fcarce 
any  remains,  except  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  :  and  what  is  ftill 
more  to  be  lamented,  the  inefti- 
mable  Greek  Authors,  whofe> 
writings  were  the  rich  fource, 
whence  they  drew  their  f^ble, 
charadlers,  &c.  arc  alfo  irreco- 
verably loft.- 


THE' 
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ACT    I.     SCENE    I. 


SIMO,  SOSIA,  and  Servants  with  Trovtfions, 


Simo. 


C 

A  Word  with  you ! 


ARRY  thofe  things  in:  go!  {Ex.Serv*'^ 
Sofia,  come  here; 


•  Exeunt Ser-vanfs.]  The  want 
•f  marginal  diredions,  however 
trifling  they  may  at  firft  fight 
appear,  has  occafioned,  as  it 
neceffarily  muft,  much  confufi- 
on  and  obfcurity  in  feveral  paf- 
fages  of  the  antient  Dramatic k 
Writers  :  and  is  a  dsfeQ.  in  the 
manufcripts,  and  old  editions 
of  thofe  authors  in  the  learned 
languages,  which  has  in  vain 
been  attempted  to  be  fupplied 
by  long  notes  of  laborious  com- 
mentators, and  delineations  of 
the  figures  of  the  chara£lers 
employed  in  each  fcene.  This 
fimple  method  of  illuftrating 
the  dialogue,  and  rendering  it 
clear  and  intelligible  to  the  moft 
ordinary  reader,  I  propofe  to 
perfue  throughout  this  tranfta- 
tion  :  And  I  cannot  better  en- 
force the  utility  of  this  pradice, 
than  by  a  few  extrafts  from   a 


very  ingenious  treatife  on  Dra- 
matick  Poetry, written  inFrench 
by  Monf.  Diderot,  and  annext 
to  his  Play,  called  the  Father 
of  a  Family. 

"  The  Pantomime  is  a  part  of 
the  Drama,  to  which  the  au- 
thor ought  to  pay  the  mofl  feri- 
ous  attention  :  for  if  it  is  not 
always  prefent  to  him,  he  can 
neither  begin,  norcondud,  nor 
end  a  fcene  according  to  truth 
and  nature  j  and  the  aftion 
fhould  frequently  be  written 
down  inilead  of  dialogue. 

'*  The  Pantomime  fhould  be 
written  down,  whenever  it 
creates  a  piflure  ;  whenever  ic 
gives  energy,  or  clearnefs,  or 
connection  to  the  Dialogue  ; 
whenever  it  paints  character  ; 
whenever  it  confifts  in  a  deli- 
cate play,  which  the  reader  can- 
not himfelf  fupply  j  v/henever 


2  T  H  E    A  N  D  R  I  A  N. 

Sof.a.  I  underiland:  that  thefe 
Be  ta'en  due  care  of.* 

Simo,  Quite  another  thing. 

Sofia,  What  can  my  art  do  more  for  you  ? 

Simo.  This  bufmefs 
Needs  not  that  art ;  but  thofe  good  qualities. 
Which  I  have  ever  known  abide  in  you. 
Fidelity  and  fecrecy. 

Sofia.  I  wait 
Your  pleafure. 

Simo.  Since  I  bought  you,  from  a  boy 
How  juft  and  mild  a  fervitude  you've  pafs'd 
With  me,  you're  confcious :  from  a  purchas'd  (lave 
I  made  you  free,  becaufe  you  ferv'd  me  freely : 
The  greateft  recompence  I  cou'd  bellow. 

Sofia,  r  do  remember. 


it  ftands  in  the  place  of  an  an- 
fwer  ;  and  almoft  always  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fcene. 

•*  Whether  a  poet  has  nurit- 
ten  dc^n  the  Pantomime  or  not, 
it  is  eafy  to  difcover  at  firft 
fight,  whether  he  has  compofed 
after  it.  The  conduf):  of  the 
piece  will  not  be  the  fame  ;  the 
fcenes  will  have  another  turn  ; 
the  Dialogue  will  relilh  of  it." 

Moliere,  as  this  ingenious 
Critick  obferves,  has  always 
writteh  down  the  Panio?nime  (as 
hephrafes  it)  and  Terence  feems 
plainly  to  have  had  it  always  in 


his  view,  and  to  have  paid  a 
conftant  attention  to  it  in  his 
compofition,  though  he  has  not 
fet  it  down  in  words. 

*  Be  taen  due  care  cf.]  Nempe 
ut  curentur  rede  hac.  Madam 
Dacier  will  have  it,  that  Simo 
here  makes  ufe  of  a  kitchen-term 
in  the  v/ord  curentur.  I  believe 
it  rather  means  to  take  care  of 
any  thing  generally  ;  and  at  the 
conclufion  of  this  very  fcene, 
Sofia  ufes  the  word  again  fpeak- 
ing  of  things  very  foreign  to 
cookery.     Sat  ej},  Curaeo. 

Simo. 


THEANDRIAN.  ^ 

Shno.  Nor  do  I  repent. 

Sojia.  If  I  have  ever  done,  or  now  do  aught 
That's  pleafing  to  you,  Simo,  I  am  glad, 
And  thankful  that  you  hold  my  fervice  good. 
And  yet  this  troubles  me :  for  this  detail. 
Forcing  your  kindnefs  on  my  memory, 
Seems  to  reproach  me  of  ingratitude.  * 
Oh  tell  me  then  at  once,  what  wou'd  you.  Sir? 

Sim.  I  will;  and  this  I  muft  advife  you  firfl: 
The  nuptial  you  fuppofe  preparing  now. 
Is  all  unreal. 

Sofia.  Why  pretend  it  then  ? 

Simo.  You  ihall  hear  all  from  firfl  to  lad :  -f-  and  thus 

*  Seems  to  reproach  me  of  in-  opening  his  mind  to  Francifco. 
gratitude.']  There  is  a  beauti-  The  Englifh  Poet  has  with 
ful  paflage  in  theDuke  of  Milan  great  addrefs  transferred  the 
of  Maffinger  very  fimilar  to  the  fentiment  from  the  inferior  to 
above.  The  fituations  of  the  the  fuperior  charader,  which 
perfons  are  fomewhat  alike,  certainly  adds  to  its  delicacy. 
Sforza   being   on   the  point  of 

Sforza. — I  have  ever  found  you  true  and  thankful. 
Which  makes  me  love  the  building  I  have  rais'd. 
In  your  advancement ;  and  repent  no  grace, 
I  have  conferr'd  upon  you  ;   And  believe  me, 
Tho'  now  I  Hiould  repeat  my  favours  to  you. 
It  is  not  to  upbraid  you  ;  but  to  tell  you, 
I  find  you're  worthy  of  them,  in  your  love 
And  fervice  to  me. 

t  Tou  Jhall  hear  all,  l^c]  more  fwiftnefs  or  noife  than 
"  Terence  Hands  alone  in  that  which  it  derives  from  its 
every  thing,  but  efpecially  in  courfe  and  the  ground  it  runs 
his  narrations.  It  is  a  pure  over.  No  wit,  no  difplay  of 
and  tranfparent  ftream  which  .  fentiment,  not  a  fentence  that 
flows  always  evenly,    with   no     wears  an   epigrammatical   air, 

none 


4  THEANDRIAN. 

The  condudl  of  my  fon,  my  own  intent, 

And  what  part  you're  to  aft,  you'll  know  at  once. 

For  my  fon,  Sofia,  now  to  manhood  grown,  * 

Had  freer  fcope  of  living :  for  before 

How  might  you  khow,  or  how  indeed  divine 

His  difpofition,  good,  or  ill,  while  youth. 

Fear,  and  a  mailer,  all  conftrain'd  him  ? 

Sofia.  True. 

Simo.  Though  moft,  as  is  the  bent  of  youth,  apply 
Their  mind  to  fome  one  objeft,  horfes,  hounds j 
Or  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy ;  ■\ 
Yet  none  of  thefe,  beyond  the  reft,  did  he 


none  of  thofe  definitions  aK 
ways  out  of  place,  except  in 
Nicole  or  Rochefoucauld.  When 
he  generalizes  a  maxim,  it  is 
in  fo  fimple  and  popular  a  man- 
ner, you  would  believe  it  to 
be  a  common  proverb  which  he 
has  quoted  :  Nothing  but  what 
belongs  to  the  fubjecl.  I  have 
read  this  poet  over  and  over 
with  attention  ;  there  are  in 
him  no  fuperfiuous  fcenes,  nor 
any  thing  fuperfiuous  in  the 
fcenes."    Diderot. 

This  being  the  firft  narration 
in  our  author,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful,  1  could  not  help 
tranfcribing  the  foregoing  paf- 
fage  from  the  French  Treatife 
abovementioaed.  The  narra- 
tions in  the  Greek  Tragedies 
have  been  lon^  tind  juftly  ad- 
4 


mired ;  and  from  this  and 
many  other  parts  of  Terence, 
taken  from  Greek  authors,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  their 
Comedies  were  equally  excel- 
lent in  that  particular. 

*  A'civ  to  manhood  gro^n,^ 
Tofiquam  excejjlt  fA'Ephebis.  The 
Ephebia  was  the  firfl  ftagc  of 
youth,  and  youth  the  lall  llage 
of  boyhood.     Donatus. 

'l-  Or  to  the  fiudy  of  philofophy. '\ 
It  was  at  that  age  that  the 
Greeks  applied  themfelves  to 
the  lludy  of  philofophy,  and 
chofe  out  feme  particular  fefl, 
to  which  they  attached  them- 
felves. Plato's  Dialogues  give 
us  a  fufficient  infight  into  that 
cuilom.     Dacier. 

Perfui; 
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Perfue-,  and  yet,  in  moderation,  all. 
I^was  o'erjoy'd. 

So^a.  And  not  v/ithout  good  caufe. 
For  this  I  hold  to  be  the  Golden  Rule 
Of  Life,  Too  much  of  one  Thing's  good  for  nothing,* 

Smo.  So  did  he  fhape  his  life  to  bear  himfelf 
"With  eafe  and  frank  good-humour  unto  all  j 
Mixt  in  what  company  foe'er,  to  them 
He  wholly  did  refign  himfelf-,  complied 
With  all  their  humours,  checking  nobody. 
Nor  e'er  alTuming  to  himfelf :  and  thus 
With  eafe,  and  free  from  envy,  may  you  gain 
J'raife,  and  conciliate  friends, 

Sofia,  He  rul'd  his  life 
By  prudent  maxims  :  for,  as  times  go  now. 
Compliance  raifes  friends,  and  truth  breeds  hate. 

Simo.  Meanwhile,  'tis  now  about  three  years  ago,-f 

*  Too  muc/y  of  one  thing's  £00 J  very  next  time  he  opens   his 

yhr  nothing.]    Ne  quid  nimis.     A  mouth,  he    utters    another.     I 

fentiment   not    unbecoming    a  thought  it  neceflary  therefore, 

fervant,  becaufe  it  is  common,  for  the  fake  of  the  prefervation 

and  is  therefore  not  put  into  the  of  charafter,   to  tranflate  this 

mouth  of  the  mailer.     Dona-  antient  proverb  by  one  of  our 

Tus.  own,  though  themodern  maxim 

Though  the    Commentators  is  not  exprell  with  equal  ele- 

are  full  of  admiration  of  this  gance. 

golden  faying,  "  Do  nothing  f  'Tis  now  about  three  Tears 

to  excefs,"   yet  it  is  plain  that  ago.]     The  mention  of  this  dif, 

Terence  introduces  it  here  as  a  tance  of  time  is  certainly  artful, 

charaaerijlick  fentiment.     Sofia  as  it  affords  time  for  all  the 

\%  a  dealer  in  old  fayings.     The  events,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing 


6  THEANDRIAN, 

A  certain  woman  from  the  iQe  of  Andros 
Came  o'er  to  fettle  in  this  neighbourhood. 
By  poverty  and  cruel  kindred  driv'n : 
Handfome  and  young. 

Sofia.  Ah  !  I  begin  to  fear 
Some  mifchief  from  this  Andrian. 

Simo,  At  firft 
Modeft  and  thriftily,  tho*  poor,  fhe  liv'd,  f 
"With  her  own  hands  a  homely  livelihood 
Scarce  earning  from  the  diftaff  and  the  loom. 
But  when  a  lover  came  with  promised  gold. 
Another,  and  another,  as  the  mind 
Falls  eafily  from  labour  to  delight. 
She  took  their  offers,  and  fet  up  the  trade. 


ing  of  the  piece,  to  have  hap- 
pened with  the  ftrideft  proba- 
bility. The  comment  of  Do- 
natus  on  this  paflage  is  curi- 
ous. 

'*  The  author  hath  artfully 
faid  three  years,  when  he  might 
have  given  a  longer  or  a  fhorter 
period.  Since  it  is  probable 
that  the  woman  might  have 
lived  modeftly  one  year  ;  fet  up 
the  trade,  the  next ;  and  died, 
the  third.  In  the  ilirft  year,  there- 
fore, Pamphilus  knew  nothing 
of  the  family  of  Chryfis  ;  in 
the  fecond,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Glycerium  ;  and  in  the 
shird,  Glycerium  marries  Pam- 
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philu?,  and  £nds  her  parents,** 

DONATUS. 

-f-  Mo  deft  and  thriftily,  l£c.'\ 
It  is  abfolutely  necefTary  that 
the  reputation  of  Glycerium 
ihould  be  fuppofed  to  be  fpot- 
lefs  and  unblemifhed  :  and  as 
fhe  could  never  be  made  an  honeft 
(woman,  if  it  were  not  clear  that 
ihe  was  fo  before  marriage, 
Chrylis,  with  whom  fhe  lived, 
is  partly  to  be  defended,  partly 
to  be  praifed  ;  whom  although 
it  is  necefTary  to  confefs  to  be  a 
courtezan,  yet,  her  behaviour  is 
rendered  as  excufable  as  fuch  a 
circumftance  will  admit.    Do- 

NATUS. 

They, 
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They,  who  were  then  her  chief  gallants,  by  chanca 
Drew  thither,  as  oft  happens  with  young  men, 
My  fon  to  join  their  company.     "  So,  fo  !'* 
Said  I  within  myfclf,  "  he's  fmit !    he  has  it!"* 
And  in  the  morning  as  I  faw  their  fei-vants 
Run  to  and  fro,  I'd  often  call,  "  Here,  Boy  ! 
"  Prithee  now,  who  had  Chryfis  yefterday  ?" 
The  name  of  this  fame  Andrian. 

Sofia,  I  take  you. 

Simo.  Phsedrus  they  faid,  Clinia,  or  Niceratus, 
For  all  thefe  three  then  follow'd  her. — "  Well,  well, 
"  But  what  of  Pamphilus  ?" — "  Of  Pamphilus  ! 
"  He  fupt,  and  paid  his  reck'ning." — I  was  glad. 
Another  day  I  made  the  like  enquiry. 
But  ftill  found  nothing  touching  Pamphilus. 
Thus  I  believ'd  his  virtue  prov'd,  and  hence 
Thought  him  a  miracle  of  continence  : 
For  he  who  ftruggles  with  fuch  fpirits,  yet 
Holds  in  that  commerce  an  unlhaken  mind. 
May  well  be  trufted  with  the  governance 
Of  his  own  condu(5l.     Nor  was  I  alone 
Delighted  with  his  life,f  but  all  the  world 

*  He'sfmit!  he  has  it!]  Captus  ejl,  hahet.  Terms  taken  from  the 
Gladiators.     Dacier. 


Agoniftes  of  Milton*  which 
feems  to  be  partly  borrowed 
from  this  paffage  in  our  author. 


t  But  all  the  njJOi-U,  ^c] 
There  is  a  beautiful  fentiment 
uttered  byManoa  in  the  Samfon 

—     —     —     —     —  I  gain'd  a  fon. 

And  fuch  a  fon,  as  all  men  hail'd  me  happy  | 

Who  would  be  now  a  Father  in  my  (lead  ! 

With 
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With  one  accord  faid  all  good  things,  and  prais'd 
My  happy  fortunes,  who  pofleft  a  fon 
So  good,  fo  lib'rally  difpos'd. — In  fhort, 
Chremes,  feduc'd  by  this  fine  charader. 
Came  of  his  own  accord,   to  offer  me 
His  only  daughter  with  a  handfome  portion 
In  marriage  with  my  fon.     I  lik'd  the  match : 
Betroth'd  my  fon  •,   and  this  was  pitch'd  upon. 
By  joint  agreement,  for  the  Wedding-Day. 

Sofia.  And  what  prevents  it's  being  fo  ? 

Slmo.  I'll  tell  you. 
In  a  few  days,  the  treaty  flill  on  foot, 
This  neighbour  Chryfis  dies, 

Sofia,  In  happy  hour : 
Happy  for  you  !  I  was  afraid  of  Chiyfis. 

Simo.  My  fon,  on  this  event,  was  often  there 
With  thofe  who  were  the  late  gallants  of  Chryfis  j 
AfTifted  to  prepare  the  flineral, 
Ever  condol'd,  and  fometimes  wept  with  them, 
This  pleas'd  me  then  •,  for  in  myfelf  I  thought, ' 
**  *  Since  merely  for  a  fmall  acquaintance-fake 

*  Since  merely,  i^c.'\  'Tis  Valentine  in  Twelfth-Night  re- 
flrange,  the  Criticks  have  never  ports  the  inconquerable  grief  of 
difcovered  a  fimilar  fentiment  Olivia  for  the  lofs  of  a  brother, 
to  this  in  Shakefpeare.     When     the  Duke  obferves  upon  it. 

Oh,  fhe  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 

To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 

How  will  She  love,  when  the  rich  golden  fhaft 

Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  afFeaions  elfe 

That  live  in  her  ? 

Com- 
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"  He  takes  thi-s  v/cm;iR's  dejith  fo  nearly,  what 

"  If  he  himfelf  had  lov'd  ?  What  vvou'd  he  feel 

"  For  me,  his  father?"  All  thefe  things,  I  thcughtj 

Were  but  the  tokens  and  the  offices 

Of  a  humane  and  tender  difpofitici:. 

In  (liort,  on  his  account,  e'en  I  myfelf  *  .    . 

Attend  the  funeral,  fufpeding  yet 

No  harm. 

S<rJ;a.  And  what— — 

SiniG.  You  fnall  hear  all.     T\\z  Corpfe 
Born  forth,  we  follov/ :  wlien  among  the  womenj 
Attending  there,  I  chanc'd  to  cafs  my  eyes 
Upon  one  girl,  in  form  — 

Scfia.  Not  bad,  perhaps. — 

Sbnc.  And  look>  fo  modell:,  and  io  beauteous,  Sofiw! 
That  nothing  cou'd  exceed  it.     As  The  feem'd 
To  grieve  beyof.d  the  refcj  arid  as  her  air 
Appear'd  more  liberal  and  i'-igcnuous, 
I  went,  and  aflc'd  Iicr  women,  who  fne  was. 
Siller,  they  faid,  to  Ciiryfis :  when  at  once 
It  llruck  my  mind^  *'  So!  fol  the  fccret's  out^ 
*'  Hence  were  thofe  tear^,  andhence  all  that  companion  I"" 

Ccinmcn  fenfa  dircvfts  us,  for  qu:r:tions  of  needy  ^rt.,  but  a? 
the  molt  part,  to  regard  Re-  the  honeft  fruits  of  Genius,  the 
femblances  in  great  writers,  net  free  and  liberal  bounties  of  Un- 
as the  pilferings,  or  frugal  ac-  envying  Knlure. 

Hurd'-'  D:fccin-fc  en  Poetical  Imitation. 

*  I  TT.yfelf,    l£c.'\      A  com-  funeral  of  a  courtezan,  merely 

plaifant  father,    to  go    to   the  to  oblige  his  fon.      CooxE. 

Vol.  L  C  ^oCa. 
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Sofia.  Alas !  I  fear  how  this  affair  will  end ! 

Simo.  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds:  we  follow j 
Come  to  the  fepulchre :  the  Body's  plac'd 
Upon  the  pile;  lamented:  Whereupon 
This  Sifter,  I  was  fpeaking  of,  all  wild. 
Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
Then !  there !  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrays 
His  well-difTembled  and  long-hidden  love  : 
Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waift,  and  cries, 
"  Oh  my  Glycerium !  what  is  it  you  do  ? 
"  Why,  why  endeavour  to  deftroy  yourfelf  ?'* 
Then  llie,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
Might  eafily  perceive  their  long,  long,  love. 
Threw  herfelf  back  into  his  arms,  and  wept — 
Oh  how  familiarly!* 


*  Having  introduced  thisnar-  "  may  fometimes  be  expedient: 

ration  with  a  general  Eu'ogium  "  but  it  is  often  extremely  pre- 

on  the  narrations  of  our  Author  •' judicial  to  a  narrative;  not 

by    a    moft    judicious    French  "  only  as  it  renders  it  obfcure; 

Critick,  it  may  not  be  impro-  "  but  as  it  takes  off  that  air  of 

per  at  the   conclufion  of  this  •'  eafe   and   chearfulnefs,    and 

particular  narration,  to  produce  ♦<  force  of  perfuafion,  which  are 

the  teftimony  of  Cicero  in  its  *'  the  chief  properties  of  a  nar- 

favour.  '*  rative.     In  Terence  for  in- 

"  If  brevity  conCfts  in  ufing  "  ftance,  how  minute  and  par- 

"  no  more  words  than  are  ab-  "  ticular     is    that    narration, 

'*  folutely  necefiary,  fuch  a  Ilile  "  which  commences  with, 

'*  For  my  fon,  Sofia,  now  to  manhood  grown,  &c. ! 

"  The  manners   of  the  Youth  "  the    look,   and  figure,     and 

•'  himfelf,   the  curiofity  of  the  *'  grief  of  the  Siller,  are  drawn 

♦'  Slave,  the  death  of  Chryfis,  "  at  full   length,    and  in   the 

"  moft 


THE     ANDRIAN, 


IS 


Sofia.  How  fay  you ! 

Sifno.  I 
Return  in  anger  thence,  and  hurt  at  heart. 
Yet  had  not  caufe  fufficient  for  reproof. 
"  What  have  I  done?  he'd  fay:  or  how  deferv'd 
"  Reproach  ?  or  how  offended,  Father  ? — Her, 
"  Who  meant  to  cafl:  herfelf  into  the  flames, 
*'  I  ftopt." — A  fair  excufe  ! 

Sofia.  You're  in  the  right :  * 
For  him,  who  fav'd  a  life,  if  you  reprove, 
W^hat  will  you  do  to  him  that  offers  wrong  ? 

Simo.  Chremes  next  day  came  open-mouth'd  to  me : 
Oh  monftrous !  he  had  found  that  Pamphilus 
Was  married  to  this  Stranger- Woman,  -f     I 

**  moft  agreeable  colours.    But     "  afFedled  a  brevity  like  riiat  of 
"  if  he  had,  through  the  whole,     "  the  following  paflage, 

"  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds  ;    we  follow; 
"  Come  to  thefepulchre  ;    the  body's  plac'd 
"  Upon  the  pile  ; 

"the  whole  might  have   been  "  fperfe  it  with  fpeeches;    and 

♦'  comprifed  in  little  more  than  "  thefaditfelf  receives  a  greater 

<'  ten  fhort  verfes  :  and  yet  in  "  air  of  probability,   when  you 

'*  thefe    very    expreflions,     the  "  relate  the  manner  in  which  ic 

* '  funeral  proceeds  ;    nve  fcllo-iv  ;  "  p  affed , " 


••  concife  as  they  are,  the  poet 
"  was  rather  ftudious  of  beauty, 
*'  than  brevity.  For  had  there 
"  been  nothinp-  more  than,  the 
"  body  i  plac' d  upoti  the  pile ^  the 
•'  whole  might  have  been  clear- 
"  ly  underftood  :  but  it  enli- 
"  vens  a  narration  to  mark  it 
"  witli   charadcrs,    and   inter- 


De  Orators,  Lib.  II.  8 1. 

*  You're  in  the  right. ^^  No- 
thing can  mark  the  flat  fimpli- 
city  of  Sofia's  charadler  ftronger 
than  the  infipidity  of  this 
fpeech. 

-}-  Was  ?narried  to  this  S  tran  ger- 
Woman.J  The  Greeks  and 
C  2  Romans 
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Deny  the  faft  mofl  fteadily,  and  he 
As  fleadily  infills.     In  fliort  we  part 
On  fuch  bad  terms,  as  let  me  underftand 
He  wou'd  refufe  his  daughter. 

Sofia.  Did  not  you 
1.'hen  take  your  fon  to  tafl^  ? 

Simo.  Not  even  this 
Appear'd  fufticient  for  reproof. 

Sofia.  How  fo  ? 

Simo. "  Father,(he  mighthave  faid)  you  have,  you  know, 
"  Prefcrib'd  a  term  to  all  thefe  things  yourfelf. 
"  The  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  I  mufl  live 
"  According  to  the  humour  of  another. 
"  Meanwhile,  permit  me  nov/  to  pleafe  my  own  !" 

Sofia.  What  caufe  remains  to  chide  him  then  ? 

Simo.  If  he 
Refufes,  on  account  of  tliis  am.our. 
To  take  a  wife,  fuch  obftinate  denial 
Muft  be  confidered  as  his  firil  offence. 
Wherefore  I  now,  from  this  mock-nuptial, 
Endeavour  to  draw  real  caufe  to  chide  : 
And  that  fame  rafcal  Davus,  if  he's  plotting, 
That  he  may  let  his  counfel  run  to  wafte, 

Romans  made    ufe  cf  this  ex-  that  fenfe  in  '.he  books   of  the 

preffion  to  fignify  a  Couvts^an;  Old  Tellamcnt.     Dacier. 

and    I    believe    they   borrowed  ]?onatus  feems   to  think  the 

that  term   from  the  people   of  word  ufed  here  merely  as  a  con- 

the  eaft  j   as  we  find  it  ufed  in  tcniptuous  expreffion. 

Now, 
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Now,  when  his  knaveries  can  do  no  harm : 
Who,  I  believe,  with  all  his  might  and  main 
Will  drive  to  crols  my  purpofes ;  and  that 
More  to  plague  me,  than  to  oblige  my  fon. 

Sofia.  Why  ib  ? 

Sijno.  Why  fol  Bad  mind,  bad  heart:  *  But  if 
I  catch  him  at  his  tricks! — But  what  need  words  ? 
— If,  as  I  wifh  it  may,  it  fliou'd  appear 
That  Pamphilus  objc6ls  not  to  the  match, 
Chremes  remains  to  be  prevail'd  upon, 
And  will,  I  hope,  confent.     'Tis  now  your  place 
To  counterfeit  thefe  nuptials  cunningly  j 
To  frighten  Davus  ;  and  obferve  miy  fon. 
What  he's  about,  v/hat  plots  they  hatch  together. 

Sofia.  Enough  i  I'll  take  due  care.  Let's  now  go  in ! 

Simo.  Go  firfl-,  I'll  follov/  you,  [Exit  Sofia,  -f 


*  Bad  mind,  bad  heart.']  Mala 
tnens,  malus  animus.  Animus,  the 
heart,  conceives  the  bad  aiSlions, 
and  Mens,  the  mind,  devifes  the 
means  of  carrying  them  into  ex- 
ecution.    Dacikr. 

f  Exit  Sofia.]  Here  we  take 
our  laft  leave  of  Sofia,  who  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  Commen- 
tators, a  ProtatickPer/onage,  that 
is,  as  Donatus  explains  it,  one 
who  appears  only  once  in  the 
beginning  (the  Protafts)  of  the 
piece,  for  the  fake  of  unfolding 
the  argument,  and  is  never  feen 


in  any  part  of  the  play.  The 
narration  being  ended,  fays  Do- 
natus, the  charader  of  Sofia  is 
no  longer  neceflary.  Ke  there- 
fore departs,  and  leaves  Simo 
alone  to  carry  on  the  adion. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the 
antients,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing this  method,  if  too  con- 
llantly  praclifed,  as  I  think  it 
is  in  our  author,  rather  inartifi- 
cial. Narration,  however  beauti- 
ful, is  certainly  the  deadeftpart 
of  theatrical  compofitions;  it  is 
indeed,  ftridly  fpeaking,  fcarce 
Dramalick,  and  llrikes  the  lead 
C  3  in 
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Beyond  all  doubt 

My  fon's  averfe  to  take  a  wife  :  I  faw 
How  frighten'd  Davus  was,  but  even  now, 
When  he  was  told  a  nuptial  was  preparing. 
But  here  he  comes. 


in  the  reprefentation :  and  the 
tc'O  frequent  introdudion  of  a 
charadler,  to  whom  a  principal 
perfon  in  the  Fable  is  to  relate 
in  confidence  the  circumftances 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Play,  is  furely  too  dircd  a  man- 
ner of  conveying  that  informa- 
tion to  the  audience.  Every 
thing  of  this  nature  fhould  come 
obliquely,  fall  in  a  manner  by  ac- 
cident, or  be  drawn,  as  it  were, 
perforce,  from  the  parties  con- 
cerned, in  the  courfeof  theadli- 
on:  a  pradice,  which  if  reckon^ 
ed  highly  beautiful  inEpick.may 
be  almoft  fet  down  as  abfolute- 
ly  neccflary  in  DramatickPoetry. 
It  is,  however,  more  advifeable 
even  to  feem  tedious,  than  to 
hazard  being  obfcure.  Terence 
certainly  opens  his  plays  with 
great  addrefs,  and  afiigns  a 
probable  reafon  for  one  of  the 
parties  being  fo  communicative 
to  the  other  ;  and  yet  it  is  too 
plain  that  this  narration  is  made 
merely  for  the  fake  of  the  audi- 
ence, fiRce  there  never  was  a 
duller  hearer  than  Mafter  Sofia, 
and  it  never  appears  in  the  fe- 
quel  of  the  Play,  that  Simo's 


inftruftions  to  him  are  of  the 
leaft  ufe  to  frighten  Davus,  or 
work  upon  Pamphilus.  Yet 
even  this  Frctatick  Perjcnage  is 
one  of  the  inftances  of  Terence's 
art,  fince  it  v/as  often  ufual  in 
the  Roman  Comedy,  as  may  be 
feen  even  in  Plautus,  to  make 
the  relation  of  the  argument  the 
exprefs  office  of  the  Prologue. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  has  opened 
the  Confcious  Lovers  in  dire£l 
imitation  of  the  Andrian,  but 
has  unfolded  the  argument  with 
much  lefs  art,  as  will  perhaps 
appear  in  thecourfeof  the  notes 
on  this  aft.  In  this  place  it  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
delineation  of  the  charafters  in, 
the  Englifh  author  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  that  of  thofe  in  the 
Roman.  Simo  is  the  mod  fi- 
nil'hed  charadler  in  the  play.  Sir 
John  Bevil,  I  fear,  is  but  an 
jnfignificant  perfonage.  Hum- 
phry, while  he  has  all  the 
plainnefs  and  dullnefs  of  Sofia, 
pofTefTes  neither  his  fidelity  nor 
fecrecy  ;  for  he  goes  betweer, 
the  father  and  the  fon,  and  ir» 
fome  mca.'ure  betrays  both. 

SCENE 


I 
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SCENE       II. 
Enter  D  A  V  U  S.* 

Bavus  to  himfelf.]  I  thought  'twere  wonderful 
If  this  affair  went  off  fo  eafily ; 
And  dreaded  where  my  mailer's  great  good-humour 
Wou'd  end  at  laft:  Who,  after  he  perceiv'd 
The  Lady  was  refus'd,  ne'er  faid  a  word 
To  any  of  us,  nor  e'er  took  it  ill. 

Simo,  behind.']  But  now  he  willj  to  your  cofl  too,  I 
warrant  you ! 

Daius.  This  was  his  fcheme  •,  to  lead  us  by  the  nof& 
In  a  falfe  dream  of  joy;  then  all  agape 
With  hope,  even  then  that  we  were  moft  fecure. 
To  have  o'erwhelm'd  us,  nor  allow'd  us  time 
To  call  about  which  way  to  break  the  match. 
Cunning  old  Gentleman ! 

Simo.  What  fays  the  Rogue  ? 

Davus.  My  mailer,  and  I  did.  not  fee  him  ! 

Simo.  Davus ! 

Davus.  Well!  what  now.^  [pretending  770 1  to  fee  him. 

Simo.  Here !  this  way ! 

Davus.  What  can  he  want  ?    [_to  himfelf. 

Simo,  overhearing.]  What  fay  you  ? 

*  Da-vus.]  Sir  Richard  Steele  elegance  and  humour  in  his 
has  modernized  the  characters  fprightlyFootman  and  Chamber? 
of  Davus  and  Myfis  with  great    maid,  Tom  and  Phillis. 

C  4  Davus. 
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Da'vti^.  Upon  -vvhat.  Sir  ? 
SimJ.  Upon  what ! 
The  world  reports  that  my  fon  keeps  a  miflrefs. 
Davus.  Oh,  to  be  iure,the  world  cares  much  for  that, 
Simo.  D'ye  mind  what  I  fay.  Sirrah  ?■ 
Da-zus.  Nothing  more,   Sir. 
Simo.  Bat  for  me  nov/  to  dive  into  thefe  matters 
May  feem  perhaps  like  too  feverc  a  father : 
For  all  his  youthful  pranks  concern  not  me. 
While  'twas  in  feafon,  he  had  my  free  leave 
To  take  his  fwing  of  pleafure.     But  to-day 
Brin2:s  on  another  ftaee  of  life,  and  afks 
For  other  m.anners  :  wherefore  I  defire. 
Or,  if  you  pleafe,  I  do  bef.ech  you,  Davus, 
To  fet  him  right  again,     \ironically. 
Da'jus.  What  means  all  this  ^ 
Simo.  All,  v/ho  are  fond  of  miilreffes,  diflike 
The  thoughts  of  miairimony. 
Davtis.  So  they  lay. 

5/;;?^.  And  then,  if  fuch  a  i^erfon  entertains 
An  evil  counfellor  in  thofe  affairs, 
He  tampers  ^vith  the  mind,  and  makes  bad  worfe. 
Dav^.:s.  Troth,  I  don't  comprehend  one  v/ord  of  this. 
Simo.  No? 

iDavus.  No.     I'm  Davus,  and  not  Oedipus. 
Si'fiio.  Then  for  the  reft  I  have  to  fay  to  you, 
Ycfii  chufe  I  fhould  fpeak  plainly  ? 

Davus. 
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Bcviis.  By  all  means. 

Simo.  If  I  difcover  tlien,  that  in  tliis  match 
You  get  to  your  dog's  tricks  to  break  it  off, 
Or  try  to  fhev/  how  fnrewd  a  rogue  you  are, 
I'll  have  you  beat  to  mummy,  and  then  thrown 
*  In  prifon.  Sirrah !  upon  this  condition. 
That  when  I  take  you  out  again,  I  fwear 
To  grind  there  in  your  flead.     D'ye  take  me  ViOW  ? 
Or  don't  you  underftand  this  neither  ? 

Davns.  Clearly. 
You  have  fpoke  out  at  lafi: :  the  very  thing ! 
Quite  plain  and  home-,  and  nothing  round  about. 

Simo.  I  could  excufe  your  tricks  in  any  thing. 
Rather  than  this,    [angrily. 

Davus.  Good  words  !  I  beg  of  you. 

Simo.  You  laugh  at  me:   well,  well!— I  give  you 
warning. 
That  you  do  nothing  railily,  nor  pretend 
You  was  not  advertis'd  of  this — Take  heed!     [ExiL 

SCENE      III. 
D    A    V     U     S. 

j  Troth,  Da^A^G,  'tis  high  time  to  look  about  you  ^ 
No  room  for  floth,  as  far  as  I  can  found 

*  /«  Prr/cfi.]  Te  in  piflrinum,     for  flaves,   to  which  they  were 
T>an;e,dLdam.  The  prifon  menti-     feat  to  grind  corn,  as  diforderly 
oned  here,   and  in  many  other     perfons  are  made  to  beat  hemp 
paffages  of  our  Author,  was  a     in  our  Bridewell. 
Hind  of  iloufe   of  Cor  reel  ion         |  Trath,  Davus,  {sff.j   This, 

fays 
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The  fentiments  of  our  old  gentleman 

About  this  marriage  j  which  if  not  fought  off. 

And  cunningly,  fpoils  me,  or  my  poor  mailer. 

I  know  not  what  to  do;  nor  can  refolve 

To  help  the  fon,  or  to  obey  the  father. 

If  I  defert  poor  Pamphilus,  alas  ! 

I  tremble  for  his  life  ;  if  I  affift  him, 

I  dread  his  father's  threats  :  a  Ihrewd  old  Cuff, 

Not  eafily  deceiv'd.     For  firft  of  all. 

He  knows  of  this  amour ;  and  watches  me 

With  jealous  eyes,  left  I  devife  fome  trick 

To  break  the  match.     If  he  difcovers  it. 

Woe  to  poor  Davus !  nay,  if  he's  inclin'd 

To  punifh  me,  he'll  feize  on  fome  pretence 

To  throw  me  into  prifon,  right  or  wrong. 

Another  mifchief  too,  to  make  bad  worfe. 

This  Andrian,  wife  or  miftrefs,  is  with  child 

By  Pamphilus.     And  do  but  mark  the  height 

Of  their  affurance  !  for  'tis  certainly 

•fays  Donatus,  is  a  fhort  and  co-         How  much  more  artful  is  the 

mick  deliberation,  calculated  to  conduct  of  Terence  in  this  place 

excite  the  attention  of  the  audi-  than  that  of  Sir  Richard  Steele 

ence  to  the  impending  events  ;  in   the  Confcious  Lovers,   who 

artfully  relating  part  of  the  ar-  befides  the  long  narration,  with 

gument,  but  in  order  to  prepare  which  the  play  opens,  has  obli- 

the  events  without  anticipating  gcd  the  patient  Humphrey   to 

ihem,  reprefenting  the  circum-  hear  a  fecond  ilory,  with  which 

ftances  of  the  ftory  as  fabulous;  he  has  burthened  the  conclufion 

and  in  order  tocnlivenit,pafling  of  his  firft  aft,  from  young  Be- 

from  dry  narration  tomimickry.  vil, 

^  The 
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*  The  dotage  of  mad  people,  not  of  lovers. 

Whate'er  nx.  fU^U  bring  forth,  they  have  refolv'd 

■f  To  educate  :   and  have  an^ono  themfelves 

Devis'd  the  ftrangeft  ftory  !   that  Glyccrmm 

Is  an  Athenian  citizen.     "  There  was 

*'  Once  on  a  time  a  certain  merchant,  fliipwreckt 

"  Upon  the  ifle  of  Andros  ;  there  he  died  : 

"  And  Chryfis*  father  took  this  Orphan-wreck, 

"  Then  but  an  infant,  under  his  protection,'* 

Ridiculous  !  'tis  all  romance  to  me : 

And  yet  the  ftory  pleafes  them.     But  fee ! 

Myfis  comes  forth.     But  I  muft  to  the  Forum  J 

To  look  for  Pamphilus,  for  fear  his  father 

Should  find  him  firft,  and  take  him  unawares,     [ExiL 

SCENE       IV. 

EjiUr  MYSIS.  [^Speaking  to  a  fervant  within. 

I  hear,  Archillis;  I  hear  what  you  fay: 
You  beg  me  to  bring  Lefbia.     By  my  troth 

*  The   dotage,   lffc.'\    Inceptio  As  foon  as  a  child  was  born,  it 

(yfamentlum,  haud  amantium.  A  vvas  laid  on  the  ground  ;   and  if 

play  upon  words,  impoffible  to  the  father  was  willing  to  edu- 

be    exadly    preferved    in    the  cate  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken 

tranflation.  up  :   but  if  he  faid  nothing,  it 

t  To  educate.]  Decrewrunt  tol-  ^^s  a  token  fignifying  that  he 

lere.  The  word  tollere  ftriftiy  would  have  it  expofed.  Dac. 
fignifies  to  take  up,  and  alludes         %  The  Forum.']  The  ^orum  is 

to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  frequently  fpoken  of  in  the  co- 
rnicle 
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That  Lefbia  is  a  drunken  wretch,  hot-headed. 

Nor  worthy  to  be  trufted  with  a  wom^« 

la  her  firil  labour.— V/pJ^  well!  Ihe  fhali  come. 

— Obferve  hov^tarnefi  the  old  goflip  is,  [Coming  fcr-zvard. 

Becaufe  this  Lelbia  is  her  pot-companion. 

—Oh  grant  my  miftrefs,  Heav'n,   a  fafe  delivery, 

And  let  the  midwife  trefpafs  any  where 

Rather  than  here  ! — But  v/hat  is  it  I  iee  ? 

Pamphilus  all  diforder'd :    How  I  fear 

The  caufc !  I'll  wait  awhile,    that  I  may  know 

If  this  commotion  means  us  any  ill. 

SCENE       V. 

*  PAMPHILUS,   MYSIS  kbind. 

Pain.   Is  this  well  done.''   or  like  a  man  ? — Is  this 
The  aftion  of  a  father  ^ 
Myfis.  What's  the  matter  "i 

mick  authors  ;   and  from  vaji-  Steele  falls  fhort  of  Terence  in 

ous  pafiages  in  which  Terence  delineating  the  firft  ;  and  I  muli 

mentions  it,  it  may  be  colleaed,  own,   though  Bevil    is  plainly 

that   it  was    a  publick   place,  the  mofl  laboured  charafter  in 

fervingthefeveralpurpofesof  a  the  Confcious  Lovers,  I  think 

market,   the  feat  of  the  Courts  it  much  inferior  to  Pamphilus. 

of  JufLice,  a  publick  walk,  and  The   particular   differences    in 

an  Exchange,  their   character    I    propofe    to 

point  out  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
T   FuntboHus.    The  two  mofl:         ^  .         r    ..   t   n.  n       i 
,'.-/,        i       .      ,.      ,  notes:  at  prelent   I   fhall  only- 
beautiful  characters  m  this  play,  „vr    .,„  •     „  1      .k  .      r   u 

i^    J'f  obierve  in  general,    that,  of  the 

li)   my  opinion,    are  the  Father  ..        d     -i  ■    .u  i       j 

jc  r    '         1       <     <  two,  Bcvil  IS  the  more  cool  and 

and  Son      It  has  already  been  ^^^^^^^    Pamphilus    the    more 

obf.rved  hew  much  Sir  Richard  „,,„,,i  ,„^  p.^hetick. 
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Pam.  Oh  all  ye  Pow'rs  of  heav'n  and  earth,  what'c 


If  this  is  not  fo  ? — If  he  was  determin'd 
That  I  to-day  fliould  many,  fhoiild  I  not 
Have  had  fome  previous  notice  ? — ought  not  ¥it. 
To  have  inform'd  me  of  it  long  ago  ? 

My/is.  Alas  !  what's  this  I  hear  I 

Pam.  And  Chremes  too, 
Who  had  refus'd  to  truft  me  v/ith  his  daughter. 
Changes  his  m.ind,  becaufe  I  change  not  mine."^ 

*  Changes  his  mind,  tV.]  Id  which  itnTrjtiatvs  does  r.ot :  snd 
mitia'vit,  quia  me  iinmutatura  thence  arifes  all  the  difHculty. 
I'ldet.  The  verb  i7mnutare  in  Terence  certainly  ufes  the  verb 
other  Latin  authors,  and  even  itiimutare  both  negatively  and 
in  other  parts  of  Tererce  him-  pofitively,  as  is  plain  frcmth:? 
felf,  fignifies  to  chav.ge  :  as  in  pafTage  and  the  above  palTnge 
the  Phormio,  Antipho  fays  Ncn  from  the  Phormio  :  and  I  dare 
fcjfum  immutaricr.  "  ]  cannot  fay  with  fl;*icl  proprietv.  Incur 
he  changed^  But  here  the  fenfe  own  language  we  ha^e  inlcan- 
abfolutely  requires  that  irnmii.-  ces  of  the  fame  vvor-d  bearing 
tatiitn  fliould  be  rendered  not  two  fenfes  diredly  oppofite  to 
changed.  Madam  Dacier  en-  each  other.  The  word  Let  for 
deavours  to  reconcile  this,  ac-  inflance  is  ufcd  in  the  contra- 
cording  to  a  conjedture  of  her  didlory  meanings  of  pcrmijfion 
father's,  by  fliewing  that  im-  and  prchihition.  The  modera 
mutatus  ftands  for  immut abili s ;  acceptation  of  the  word  is  in- 
as  immotus  fox  ifraiiobilis^  ifi-uic^us  deed  almoft  entirely  confined  to 
for  ini'incibilis,  &c.  But  thefe  the  firft  fenfe  ;  though  we  fay 
examples  do  not  remove  the  even  at  this  day 'av/.^c/rf  let  cr 
difficulty;  fince thofeparticiples  mokjlation.  Shakefpeareinliam- 
always   bear  a  negative  fenfe,  let,  fays, 

I'll  make  a  Ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me. 
that  is,  JIops,  frc'vents,  hinders  pofed  to  remove  the  whole  dif- 
me,  which  is  direftiy  oppofite  ficulty  of  this  pafTage  by  place- 
to  the  modern  ufe  of  the  word,  ing  a  point  of  interrogation  at 

It  has  been  ingenioufl/  pro-  the  end  of  the  fentejice,  v/hich 
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Can  he  then  be  fo  obftinately  bent 

To  tear  me  from  Glycerium  ?  To  lofe  Her 

Is  lofmg  life. — Was  ever  man  fo  croft, 

So  curft  as  I  ?— Ch  Pow'rs  of  heav'n  and  earth ! 

Can  I  by  no  means  fly  from  this  alliance 

With  Chremes'  family  ? — fo  oft  contemn'd 

And  held  in  fcorn  ! — all  done,  concluded  all ! — 

Rejefted,  then  recall'd:— and  why? — unlefs 

For  fo  I  muft  iVifpcd:,  *  they  breed  fome  monfter ; 

Whom  as  they  can  obtrude  on  no  one  elfe. 

They  bring  to  me. 

Myfis,  Alas,  alas !  this  fpeech 
Has  ftruck  me  almoft  dead  with  fear. 

Pam,  And  then 
My  father ! — what  to  fay  of  Him  .^ — Oh  fhame  \ 
A  thing  of  fo  much  confequence  to  treat 
So  negligently ! — For  but  even  now 
Faffing  me  in  the  Forum,    "  Pamphilus  ! 
*'  To-day's  your  wedding-day,  faid  He :   Prepare  •, 
"  Go,  get  you  home  !" — This  founded  in  my  ears 
As  if  he  faid,  "  Go,  hang  yourfelf !" — I  ftood 

would  preferve  the   ufual   im-  and  fome  others  imagine  thefe 

port  of  the   word  hnmutatum  :  words  to  fignify  fome  plot  that 

but  this,  I  think,   would   take  is  hatching.     Donatus  and  the 

from   the   force  and  energy  of  Commentators  on  him  interpret 

the  fpeech,    and   would   fcarce  them  as  referring  to  the  woman, 

agree  with  the  fenfe  of  the  ftn-  which  is  the  fenfe  I  have  fol- 

tence' immediately  following.  lowed  ;  and  I  think    the  next 

*  rhey   breed  fome    monjler.-]  Sentence  confirms  this  interpre- 

Aliquid  monjiri    alioii.      Dacier  tation. 

Con- 
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Confounded.     Think  you  I  could  fpeak  one  word  ? 
Or  offer  an  excufe,  how  weak  ibe'er  ? 
No,  I  was  dumb: — and  had  I  been  aware. 
Should  any  aflc  what  I'd  have  done,  I  would, 
Rather  than  this,  do  any  thing. — But  now 
What  to  refolve  upon  ? — So  many  cares 
Entangle  me  at  once,-  and  rend  my  mind. 
Pulling  it  diff'rent  ways.     My  love,  compafilon. 
This  urgent  match,  my  rev'rence  for  my  father. 
Who  yet  has  ever  been  fo  gentle  to  me. 
And  held  fo  flack  a  rein  upon  my  pleafures. 
— And  I  oppofe  him? — Racking  thought! — Ah  me! 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Myfis.  Alas,  I  fear 
Where  this  uncertainty  will  end.     'Twere  bell 
He  Iliould  confer  with  Her ;  or  I  at  lead 
Speak  touching  her  to  Him.     For  wliile  the  mind  * 

•  For  iK'hile  the  mind,   ^c]  weight,   which   while  it  is  yet 

Dum   m  dubio  eji  animus,  paulo  unfixt,  and  hangs   in  furpence, 

momenta  hue  illuc  impellitur.  Da-  is  driven  by  the  fiighteft  touch 

cier  thinks  that  thefe  words  al-  here  or  there.     In  the  beautiful 

lude  to   fcales,   which    fenfe   I  {lory  of  Myrrha  in  Ovid's  Me- 

have  adopted  in  the  tranflation  ;  tamorphofes,  there  is  a  pafTage, 

but  I  rather  think  with  Dcnatus  which  theCommentatorsfuppofe 

ihat    they   refer    to    any  great  tobeaniniitationofthisfentence, 

—   —  —  —   —    Utque  fecuri 

Saucia  trabs  ingens,   ubi  plaga  noviflima  reftat, 

Quo  cadat,  in  dubio  eft,   oninique  a  parte  timetur; 

Sic  animus  vario  labefadlus  vulnere  nutat 

Hue  levis  atque  illuc,  momentaque  fumit  utrogue, 

Han^s 
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Hangs  in  lufpence,  a  triHe  turns  the  fcale. 

Pam.  Who's  there  ?  what,  Mylis !  Save  yon ! 

Myfis.  Save  you !   Sir.  [Coming  forzvards. 

Pam.  How  does  (lie  ? 

Myfis.  Flow!  opprell  with  wretchednefs. * 
To-day  fupremely  wretched,  as  to-day 
Was  formerly  appointed  for  your  wedding. 
And  then  fiie  fears  kia  you  defert  her. 

Pam.  I! 
Defert  her  ?  Can  I  think  on't  ?  or  deceive 
A  wretched  maid,  who  trufted  to  my  care 
Her  life  and  honour  !  Her,  v/hom  I  have  held 
Near  to  my  heart,  and  cherifh'd  as  miy  wife  ? 
Or  leave  her  modeft  and  well-nurtur'd  mind 
Through  want  to  be  corrupted  ?  Never,  never. 

Myfis.  No  doubt,  did  it  depend  on  you  alone  ; 
But  if  conftrain'd — 

Pam.  D'ye  think  me  dien  fo  vile  ? 
Or  lb  ungrateful,  fo  inhuman,  favage. 
Neither  long  intercourfe,  nor  love,   nor  fhame, 


*  Opprefi  n.mth  'v:rctchcdncf;.'\ 
Laborai  e  doiore.  Though  the 
word  laborat  has  tempted  Do- 
natus  and  the  reft  of  the  Com- 
mentators to  fuppofe  that  this 
fentence  fignlficd  Glycerium's 
being  in  labour,  I  cannot  help 
concurring  with  Cooke,  that  it 
mer.ns  fimply,  that  ihe  is  weigh- 
ed down  with  grief.  The  words 

4- 


immediately  fubfequent  corro- 
borate this  interpretation  :  and 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  fcene, 
when  Myfis  tells  him,  fhe  is 
going  for  a  midwife,  Pamphilus 
hurries  her  away  as  he  would 
naturally  have  done  here,  had 
he  'urderftood  by  thefc  words, 
that  her  miftrefs  was  in  labour. 

Can 
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Can  move  my  foul,  or  make  me  keep  my  faith  ? 

Myfis.  I  only  know,  my  miftrefs  well  deferves 
You  Ihould  remember  her. 

Pam.  Remember  her  ? 
Oh,  Myfis,  Myfis !  even  at  this  hour. 
The  words  of  Chryfis  touching  my  Glycerium 
Are  written  in  my  heart.     On  her  death-bed 
She  call'd  me.     I  approach'd  her.     You  retir'd. 
We  were  alone  ;  and  Chr)'ris  thus  began. 
"  My  Pamphilus,  you  fee  the  youth  and  beauty 
"  Of  this  unhappy  maid  :  and  well  you  know, 
"  Thefe  are  but  feeble  guardians  to  preferve 
"  Her  fortune  or  her  fame.     By  this  right  hand 
"  I  do  befeech  you,  by  your  better  angel,* 
"  By  your  tried  faith,  by  her  forlorn  condition, 
"  I  do  conjure  you,  put  her  not  away, 
"  Nor  leave  her  to  difrrefs  !  If  I  have  ever, 
"  As  my  own  brother,  lov'd  you  -,  or  if  She 
"  Has  ever  held  You  dear  'bove  all  the  world, 
"  And  ever  {hewn  obedience  to  your  v/iil— 
"  I  do  bequeath  you  to  her  as  a  hufoand, 

*  By  your  better  angel.']     Per  and  there  is  a  pafTage  in  Horace, 

Genium /«!^;w.  Mail  editors  give  plainly  imitated  from    this   in 

Ingenium:    but   as  Bentley  ob-  our  author,  where  the  meafure 

ferves,  this  \per  Genium]  was  infallibly  determines  the  read- 

the  moft  ufual  way  of  adjuring  ;  ing. 

Quod  te  per  Genium  Dextramque  Deofque  Penates, 
Obfecro,  et  obteftor. 

Hor.  L.  I.  Ep.  7.    Cooke. 

Vol.  I.  D  "  Friend, 
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"  Friend,  Guardian,  Father :  All  our  little  wealth 
**  To  you  I  leave,  and  truft  it  to  your  care." — 
She  join'd  our  hands,  and  died. — I  did  receive  her, 
And  once  received  will  keep  her.* 

Myfis.  So  we  truft. 

Tarn.  What  make  you  from  her  ? 

Myfis.  Going  for  a  widwife.  f 

•  How  much  more  afFefling  entirely  referved  for  Indiana 
is  this  fpecch,  than  Bevil's  dry  herfelfin  the  fcene  with  her  fa- 
detail  to  Humphry  of  hii  meet-  ther. 

ing  with  Indiana  !  a  detail  the         There  is  a  palpable  imitation 

more   needlefs    and  inartificial,  of  this  beautiful  fpeech  in    the 

as  it  might  with    much   more  Orphan  of  Otway. 
propriety  2Si^  pathos  have   been 

Chamont,  When  our  dear  Parents  died,  they  died  together, 
One  fate  furpriz'd  them,  and  one  grave  rcceiv'd  them  : 
My  father  with  his  dying  breath  bequeath'd 
Her  to  my  love  :  My  mother,  as  Ihe  lay 
Languifhing  by  him,  call'd  me  to  her  fide. 
Took  me  in  her  fainting  arms,  wept,  and  embrac'd  me  j 
Then  preft  me  clo'".\  and  as  Hie  obferv'd  my  tears. 
Kill  them  away  :  Said  Ihe,  Chamont,  my  fon. 
By  this,  and  all  the  love  I  ever  Ihew'd  thee. 
Be  careful  of  Monimia,  watch  her  youth. 
Let  not  her  wants  betray  her  to  difhonour. 
Perhaps  kind  heav'n  may  raife  fome  friend  —  then  figh'd. 
Kill  me  again  ;    fo  bleft  us,  and  expir'd. 

■\  Going  for  a  niiJ-wife '\  glancing  at  once  onTerencc  and 
Methinks  Myfis  has  loitered  a  the  ladies,  is,  I  think,  very  ill- 
little  too  much,  confidering  her  founded.  The  delay  of  Myfis, 
errand ;  but  perhaps  lerence  on  feeing  the  emotion  of  Pam- 
knew,  that  fome  women  would  philus,  is  very  natural ;  and 
goflip  on  the  way,  though  on  her  artful  endeavours  to  intereft 
an  affair  of  life  and  death,  his  paflions  in  favour  of  her 
CooKE.  miftrefs,  are    nither  marks    of 

This  two-edged    refleflion,  her  attention,  than  neglefl. 

Pfi.m. 
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P^;w.Hafte  then!  and  hark, be  fure  take fpecial  heed;, 
You  mention  not  a  word  about  the  marriage. 
Left  this  too  give  her  pain. 

Myjis.  I  underftand.  * 

^  ^  ,♦, ,»,  A  »^  A^  (t|  it)  iTt  A  iti  if  I  iti  iti  it<  'f *  *1>  »ti  lit  't<  )t»  't'  '1*  it'  1'  1'  *t*  *t«  'li  ''t*  *!*  ^t*  A  »tt  'ti  *t*  *t*  )1«  »t.  tf<  *t<  »fe  A  iSi 

ACT    II.     S  C  E  N  E    I. 


fCHARINUS,  BYRRHIA. 


T  TOW,  Byrrhia ?  Is  (he to  be  married,  fay  you^ 


Char 

To  Pamphilus  to-day  ? 

^yr.  'Tis  even  io. 

Char.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Byr.  I  had  it  even  now 
From  Davus  at  the  Forum. 


•  The  firft  aft  of  Baron's 
Andrian  is  little  elfe  than  a 
mere  verfion  of  this  firft  aft  of 
Terence.  Its  extreme  elegance 
and  great  fuperiority  to  the 
Profe  Tranfiation  of  Dacier,  is 
^  ftrong  proof  of  the  fuperior 
excellence  and  propriety  of  a 
PoeiicalTranflation  of  the  works 
of  this  author. 

f  Charinus,  Byrrhia.l  Thefe 
two  charadlers  were  not  in  the 
works  of  Menander,  but  were 
added  to  the  Fable  by  Terence, 
left  Philumena's  being  left  with- 
out a  hafljand,  on. the  marriage 


of  Pamphilus  to  Glycerium, 
fhould  appear  too  tragical  a  cir- 
cumftance.     Donatus. 

Madam  Dacier,  after  tranf- 
cribing  this  remark,  adds,  that 
it  appears  to  her  to  be  an  ob- 
fervacion  of  great  importance 
to  the  Theatre,  and  well  worthy 
our  attention. 

Important  as  this  Dramatick 
Arcaram  may  be,  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  Terence  had  never 
found  it  out,  or  at  leaft  that  he 
had  not  availed  himfelf  of  it  in 
the  conftruftion  of  theAndrian. 
It  is  plain  that  the  Duplicity 
of  Intrigue  did  not  proceed  from 
D  2  v-"?'^  the 
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Char.  Woe  is  mc  ! 
Then  I'm  a  vvretchx  indeed :  till  now  my  mind 
Floated  'twixt  hope  and  fear  :    now,  hope  remov'd, 
Stunn'd,  and  o'erwhelm'd,  it  fmks  beneath  its  cares. 

Byr.  Nay,  prithee  Mailer,  fince  the  thing  you  wifh 
Cannot  be  had,  e'en  wifh  for  that  which  may ! 

Char.  I  wilh  for  nothing  but  Philumena. 

Byr.  Ah,  how  much  wifer  were  it,  that  you  ftrove 


theimitationof  Menander,  fince 
thefe  charafters,  on  which  the 
double  plot  is  founded,  were 
not  drawn  from  the  Greek 
Poet.  Charinus  and  Byrrhia  are 
indeed  but  poor  counterparts, 
or  faint  fhadows  of  Pamphilus 
and  Davus ;  and  inflead  of  add- 
ing life  and  vigour  to  the  Fable, 
r-ather  damp  its  fpirit,  and  flop 
the  aftivity  of  its  progrefs.  As  to 
the  tragical  circumftance  of  Phi- 
lumena's  having  no  hufoand,  it 
feems  fomething  like  the  dillrefs 
of  Prince  Pretty  man, who  thinks 
it  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  he  fiiall  appear  to  be 
the  fon  of  a  King  or  a  Filher- 
man,  and  is  only  uneafy  left  he 
Ihould  be  the  fon  of  nobody  at 
all.  I  am  much  more  inclined 
to  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious 
French  Critick,  whom  I  have 
already  cited  more  than  once, 
than  to  that  of  Donatus  or 
Madam  Dacier.  His  comment 
on  this  under-plot  is  as  follows. 
*•  It  is  almoft  impofTibie  to 
'*  condud  two   intri;:ues    at   a 


*'  time,  without  weakening  the 
"  intereft  of  both.  With  what 
"  addrefs  has  Terence  inter- 
"  woven  the  Amours  of  Pam- 
*'  philus  and  Charinus  in  the 
"  Andrian  !  But  has  he  done  it 
"  without  inconvenience  ?  At 
"  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
•'  Aft,  do  we  not  feem  to  be 
•*  entering  upon  a  new  piece  ? 
•*  and  does  the  fifth  conclude 
*'  in  a  very  interefting  man- 
"  ner?"    Diderot. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele  to  confefs,  that  he  has 
conduced  the  under-plot  in- 
the  Confcious  Lovers  in  a  much 
more  artful  and  interefting  man- 
ner than  Terence  in  the  play 
before  us.  The  part  which 
Myrtle  fuftains  (though  not 
wholly  unexceptionable,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  laft  aft)  is  more 
eftential  to  the  Fable.  His  cha- 
rafteralfo  is  more  feparated  and 
diftinguiftied  from  Bevil  than 
Charinus  from  Pamphilus,  and 
ferves  to  produce  oneof  thebeft 
fccnes  in  the  play. 

To 
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To  quench  this  paflion,  than,  with  words  like  thefe, 
To  fan  the  fire,  and  blow  it  to  a  flame  ? 

Char.  *How  readily  do  men  at  eafe  prefcribe 
To  thofe  who're  fick  at  heart !  Diltreft  like  me, 
You  would  not  talk  thus. 

Byr.  Well,  well,  as  you  pleafe. 

Char.  Fla  !  I  fee  Pamphilus.     I  can  refolve 
On  any  thing,  ere  give  up  all  for  loft. 

Byr.  What  now  ? 

Char.  I  will  entreat  him,  beg,  befeech  him. 
Tell  him  our  courfe  of  love,  and  thus  perhaps. 
At  leaft  prevail  upon  him  to  defer 
His  marriage  fome  few  days :  meanwhile,  I  hope. 
Something  may  happen. 

*  Hovj  readily,  l^c.']  Shake-  pafTage,  as  in  mofl:  others,  the 
fpeare's  Leonato  falls  into  the  Englilh  Poet  has  the  advan- 
fame    fentiment :    but   in  this     tage. 

Men 

Can  counfel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themfelves  not  feel ;  but  tailing  it. 
Their  counfel  turns  to  paffion. 

And  again  in  the  fame  fpeech, 

No,  no  ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  fpeak  patience 

To  thofe,   that  wring  under  the  load  of  forrow  ; 

But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  fufficiency. 

To  be  fo  moral,  when  he  (hall  endure 

The  like  himfelf.  Much  Ado  about  Toothing. 

It  is  a  very  natural  fentiment,  from  whom,  however,  it  is  no 

extremely  likely  to  fuggeft  itfelf  more  neceHary  to  fuppofe  that 

on   fuch  occafions,  and  it  has  Terence  adopted  it,   than  that 

been  obferved  by  iMadam  Da-  Shakefpeare  borrowed  it  from 

cier,  that  it  occurs  in^fchylus ;  Terence. 

D  3  Byr. 
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Byr.  Ay,  that  fomething's  nothing. 

Char.  Byrrhia,what  think  you  ?  Shall  I  fpeak  to  him? 

Byr.  Why  not  ?  for  tho'  you  don*t  obtain  your  fuit, 
He  will  at  leaft  imagine  you're  prepaid 
To  cuckold  him  in  cafe  he  marries  her. 

Char,  Away,  you  hang -dog,  with  your  bafe  fufpicions ! 

SCENE       II. 

Enter  PAMPHILUS. 

Pam.  Charinus,  fave  you  ! 

Char.  Save  you,  Pamphilus  ! 
Imploring  comfort,  fafety,  help,  and  counfel. 
You  fee  me  now  before  you. 

Pam.  Help,  and  counfel ! 
I  can  afford  you  neither. — But  what  mean  you  f 

Char.  Is  this  your  Wedding-day  ? 

Pam.  Ay,  fo  they  fay. 

Char.  Ah  Pamphilus,  if  it  be  fo,  this  day 
You  fee  the  laft  of  me. 

Pam.  How  fo  ? 

Char.  Ah  me ! 
I  dare  not  fpeak  it :  prithee  tell  him,  Byrrhia 

Byr*  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Pam.  What  is't .? 

Byr.  He  is  in  Love 
With  your  bride,  Sir*. 

•  With  your  Bride."]  Sponfam     exaftly  anfwering  the  fcnfe  of 
hie  tuam  amat.  We  have  no  word     ^f  on/am  in  this  place.    The  fa- 
miliar 
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Pani.  I  'faith  fo  am  not  I.  { 

Tell  me,  Charinus,  has  aught  further  paft 
'Twixt  you  and  her  ? 

Char.  Ah,  no,  no. 

Pam.  Wou'd  there  had ! 

Char.  Now  by  our  friendfhip,  by  my  love,  I  beg 
You  wou'd  not  marry  her 

Pam.  I  will  endeavour. 

Char.  If  that's  impofTible,  or  if  this  match 
Be  grateful  to  your  heart 

Pam.  My  heart ! 

Char.  At  leaft 
Defer  it  fome  few  days  i  while  I  depart. 
That  I  may  not  behold  it. 

Pam.  Hear,  Charinus ; 
It  is,  I  think,  fcarce  honefty  in  him 
To  look  for  thanks,  who  means  no  favour.     I 
Abhor  this  marriage,  more  than  you  defire  it. 

Char.  You  have  reviv'd  me. 

Pam.  Now  if  you,  or  He, 
Your  Byrrhia  here,  can  do  or  think  of  aught ; 
A6b,  plot,  devife,  invent,  ftrive  all  you  can 
To  make  her  your's  •,  and  I'll  do  all  I  can 
That  She  may  not  be  mine. 

miliar  French  expreffion   of  La  fation  to  fpeak  of  the  Lady  by 

/"a/ttr^  comes  pretty  near  it.     It  the  name  of  the  Bride  on  her 

is,  however,  I  hope,  an  allow-  wedding-day,  though beforethe 

able  libert)-  in  familiar  conver-  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

D  4  Char, 
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Char.  Enough. 

Pam.  I  fee 
Davus,  and  in  good  time  :  for  he'll  advife 
What's  bell  to  do. 

Char.  But  you,  you  forry  Rogue,  •        \to  Byrrhia, 
Can  give  me  no  advice,  nor  tell  me  aught. 
But  what  it  is  impertinent  to  know. 
Hence,  Sirrah,  get  you  gone  ! 

Byr.  With  all  my  heart.  \Exit. 

SCENE       III. 
Erder   DAVUS    haftily. 

"Davus.  Good  Heav'ns,  what  news  I  bring !   what 
joyful  news  ! 
But  where  fnail  I  find  Parnphilus,  to  drive 
His  fears  away,  and  make  him  full  of  Joy  ? 

Char.  There's  fomething  pleafes  him. 

Tarn.  No  matter  what. 
He  has  not  heard  of  our  ill  fortune  yet. 

Davus.  And  He,  I  warrant,  if  he  has  been  told 
Of  his  intended  Wedding 

Char.  Do  you  hear  ? 

Davus.  Poor  Soul,  is  running  all  about  the  1  own 
In  quell  of  me.     But  whither  fliall  I  go  } 
Or  which  way  run  ? 

Char,  Why  don't  you  fpeak  to  him  ? 

JPavus, 
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Davus.  ril  go. 

Pam.  Ho  !  Davus !  Stop,  come  here ! 

Davus.  Who  calls  ? 
O,  Pamphilus !  the  very  man. — Heyday  ! 
Charinns  too  ! — Both  gentlemen,  well  met  ? 
I've  news  for  both. 

Pam.  I  am  ruin'd,  Davus. 

Davus.  .f^ear  me  ! 

Pam.  Undone ! 

Davus.  I  know  your  fears. 

Char.  My  life's  at  Hake. 

Davus.  Your's  I  know  alfo. 

Pam.  Matrimony  mine. 

Davus.  I  know  it. 

Pam.  But  to-day. 

Davus.  You  flun  me  \  Plague  ! 
I  tell  you  I  know  ev'ry  thing :  You  fear  [to  Charinus. 
You  fhou'd  not  marry  her. — You  fear  you  y^^'/^V.  [/oPam. 

Char.  The  very  thing. 

Pam.  The  fame. 

Davus.  And  yet  th-Mfame 
Is  nothing.     Mark  ! 

Pam.  Nay,  rid  me  of  my  fear. 

Davus.  I  will  then.Chremes  don't  intend  his  daughter 
3hall  marry  you  to-day. 

Pam.  No  !  How  d'ye  know  } 

Davus.  I'm  fure  of  it.     Your  Father  but  juft  now 

Takes 
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Takes  me  afide,  and  tells  me  'twas  his  will. 
That  you  fhou*d  wed  to-day  j  with  much  befide. 
Which  now  I  have  not  leifure  to  repeat. 
I,  on  the  inftant,  haftening  to  find  you. 
Run  to  the  Forum  to  inform  you  of  it : 
There,  failing,  climb  an  eminence ;  look  round ; 
J^o  Pamphiius :  I  light  by  chance  on  Byrrhia  ; 
*  Enquire-,  he  hadn't  feen  you.     Vext  at  jjeart, 
Whafs  to  he  done  ?  thought  I.     Returning  thence 
A  doubt  arofe  within  me.     Ha  !  bad  cheer, 
The  old  man  melancholy,  and  a  wedding 
Clapt  up  fo  fuddenly  !  This  don't  agree, 

Fam.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Davus.  I  betook  me  inftantly 
To  Chremes'  houfe  ;  but  thither  when  I  came, 
f  Before  the  door  all  hufh.     This  tickled  me. 

Pam.  You're  in  the  right.     Proceed. 

Davus.  I  watch'd  awhile  : 
Mean  time  no  foul  went  in,  no  foul  came  out  -, 

*  Enquire;  he  hadnt  feen  you.']  reader    may    partly  determine 

Rcgo,  negat  'vUfJJe.     Wonderful  from    the    prefent    and    other 

brevity,  and  worthy  imitation,  tranflations. 

Don  AT  us.                                ^  ^  ^^^^^  fj^g  j^gy  all  hujh.] 

Whoever  remembers  this  Terence  has  not  put  this  re- 
Speech,  as  well  as  many  other  ^^^^  Jj^^q  ^j^g  ^^^^^^  of  Y)&v\i% 
ijttle  narrations,  in  the  origi-  without  foundation.  The  Houfe 
nal,  will  readily  concur  with  ^^  ^i^^  Bride  was  always  full, 
theCritick;  but  whether  the  ^nd  before  the  Street  door 
imitation  recommended  is  very  ^y^^e  Muficians,  and  thofe  who 
prafticable,  or  capable  of  equal  waited  to  accompany  the  Bride, 
elegance  in  our  language,  the  Dacier. 

No 
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*No  Matron  j  in  the  houfe  no  ornament-. 
No  note  of  preparation.     I  approach'd, 
LookM  in  ■ 

Pam.  I  underfland  :  a  potent  fign  ! 

J)avus.  Does  this  feem  like  a  nuptial  ? 

Pam.  I  think  not, 

Davus.  Think  not,  d'ye  fay  ?  Away !  you  dorCt  conceive : 
The  thing  is  evident.     I  met  befide, 
As  I  departed  tlience,  with  Chremes'  boy. 
Bearing  fome  pot-herbs,  and  a  pennyworth  -j- 
Of  little  fifhes  for  the  old  man's  dinner. 

Cbar.  I  am  deliver'd,  Davus,  by  your  means. 
From  all  my  apprehenfions  of  to-day. 

Davus.  And  yet  you  are  undone. 

Char.  How  fo  ?  fince  Chremes 
Will  not  confent  to  give  Philurnena 
To  Pamphilus. 

Davus.  Ridiculous !  As  if, 
JBecaufe  the  daughter  is  denied  to  himy 
She  muft  of  courfe  wed  you.     Look  to  it  well  5 
Court  the  old  Gentleman  thro*  friends,  apply, 
Orelfe — 

•  No   matron.']    Married  wo-  +  A pennynMorth."]  Oholo.   The 

men,  neighbours,  and  relations;  Ololuiy   fays    Donatus,    was   a 

whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  coin  of  the  lowcft  value.  Cooke 

the  Lady,  whofe   name  (Pro-  tells  us  that  the  precife   worth 

nuba)  as  well  as  office  was  much  of  it  was  one  penny,  farthing, 

the  fame  as  that  of  the  modern  one-fixth. 
firUt-maid, 

Char. 
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Char.  YouVe  right :  I  will  about  it  flraight, 
Altho'  that  hope  has  often  fail'd.     Farewell ! 

SCENE       IV. 

PAMPHILUS,  DAVUS. 

Pam.  "What  means  my  Father  then?  why  counterfeit? 
Vavus.  That  I'll  explain.     If  he  were  angry  now. 
Merely  that  Chremes  has  refus'd  his  Daughter, 
He'd  think  himfelf  in  fault ;   and  juftly  too. 
Before  the  biafs  of  your  mind  is  known. 
But  granting  you  refufe  her  for  a  Wife, 
Then  all  the  blame  devolves  on  you  j  and  then 
Comes  all  the  .ftorm. 

Pam.  What  courfe  then  Ihall  I  take  ? 
Shall  I  fubmit- 

Davus.  He  is  your  Father,  Sir, 
Whom  to  oppofe  were  difficult ;  and  then 
Glycerium's  a  lone  woman ;  and  he'll  find 
Some  courfe,  no  matter  what,  to  drive  her  hence, 

Pam.  To  drive  her  hence  ? 

Davus.  Diredly. 

Pam.  Tell  me  then. 
Oh  tell  me,  Davus,  what  were  beft  to  do  ? . 

Davus.  Say  that  you'll  marry*. 

*  Say  thmt you'll  marry.'\  The  Fable  of  this  Comedy,  is  much 
reciprocal  diffimulation between  better  managed  by  our  Author 
the   Father   and   Son,    in  the     than    by   Sir   Richard   Steele. 

The 
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Pam.  How  ! 

Davus.  And  where's  the  harm  ? 

Pam.  Say  that  I'll  marry  ! 

Davusr  Why  not  ? 

Pam.  Never,  nevfer. 

Davus.  Do  not  refufe  ! 

Pajn.  Perfuade  not ! 

Davus.  Do  but  mark 
The  confequence. 

Pam.  Divorcement  from  Glycerium, 
And  marriage  with  the  other. 

Davus.  No  fuch  thing. 
Your  father,  I  fuppofe,  accofts  you  thus. 
Fd  have  you  wed  to-day  j — /  will,  quoth  you  : 
What  reafon  has  he  to  reproach  you  then  ? 
Thus  ihall  you  baffle  all  his  fettled  fchemes, 
And  put  him  to  confufion  j  all  the  while 
Secure  yourfelf :  for  'tis  beyond  a  doubt 
That  Chremes  will  refufe  his  daughter  to  you  j 

The  efforts  made  by  each  party,  lowed  by  no  confequences,  and 

in  order  to  accomplifh  the   fa-  his    honeji  dijjimulation,    as    he 

vourite  point,  which   they  fe-  himfelf  calls  it,  is  lefs  recon- 

verally  have  in  view,  very  na-  cileable    to    the    philofophical 

turally  keeps  all  the  charafters  turn  of  his  charafter,  than  to 

in  motion,  and  produces  many  the  natural  fenfibility  of  Pam- 

affedling,   and  pleafant  fituati-  philus ;  befides  that  the  diffi- 

ons.     There  is  too  much  uni-  mulation  of  the  latter  is  palli- 

formity  in   the  adventures,  as  ated  by  his  being  almoft  invo- 

well  as  charafter  of  Bevil,  for  luntarily  driven  into  it  by  the 

the  vivacity  of  the  Drama.  His  artful  inftigations  of  Davus. 
fuppofed  confent  to  marry  is  fol- 

So 
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So  obftinately  too,  you  need  not  paufe. 
Or  change  thefe  meafures,  left:  he  change  his  mind  j 
Say  to  your  father  then,  that  you  will  wed. 
That,  with  the  will,  he  may  want  caufe  to  chide. 
But  if,  deluded  by  fond  hopes,  you  cry^ 
''  No  one  will  wed  their  daughter  to  a  rake, 
"  A  libertine." — Alas,  you're  much  deceiv'd. 
For  know,  your  father  will  redeem  fome  wretch 
From  rags  and  beggary  to  be  your  wife. 
Rather  than  fee  your  ruin  with  Glycerium. 
But  if  he  thinks  you  bear  an  eafy  mind, 
He  too  will  grow  indiff'rent,  and  feek  out 
Another  match  at  leifure :  the  mean  while 
Affairs  may  take  a  lucky  turn. 

Pam.  D'ye  think  fo  ? 

Davus.  Beyond  all  doubt. 

Pam.  See,  what  you  lead  me  to. 

Davus.  Nay,  peace ! 

Pam.  ril  fay  fo  then.     But  have  a  care 
He  knows  not  of  the  child,  which  I've  agreed 
To  educate. 

Davus.  Oh  confidence  ! 

Pa?}2.  She  drew 

This  promife  from  me,  as  a  firm  afiurance 

That  I  would  not  forfake  her. 

Davus.  We'll  take  care. 

But  here's  your  father  :  let  him  not  perceive 

You're  melancholy. 

SCENE 
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SCENE       V. 

Enter  SI  MO  at  a  dijiance. 

Simo.  I  return  to  fee 
What  they're  about,  or  what  they  meditate. 

Davus.  Now  is  he  fure  that  you'll  refufe  to  wed. 
From  fome  dark  corner  brooding  o'er  black  thoughts 
He  comes,  and  fancies  he  has  fram'd  a  fpeech 
To  difconcerc  you.     See,  you  keep  your  ground* 

Fam.  If  I  can,  Davus. 

Davus.  Truft  me,  Pamphilus, 
Your  father  will  not  change  a  fmgle  word 
In  anger  with  you,  do  but  fay  you'll  wed. 

S     C     E     N     E       VI, 
Enter  BYRRHIA  khmd. 

Byr.  To-day  my  mafter  bad  me  leave  all  elfe 
For  Pamphilus,  and  watch  how  he  proceeds, 
About  his  marriage  >  wherefore  I  have  now 
*Follow'd  the  old  man  hither  :  yonder  too 

*  Follo'w*dthecldmanhither.'\  entemfequor.      If  we  fuppofe  the 

Hvac  -vementem  /equor.     This  linegeiiuine,we  muftat  thefame 

verfe,  though  in  every  edition,  time  fuppofe  Terence  guilty  of  a 

as  Bentley  judicioufly  obferves,  monftrous  abfurdity.     Cooke. 

is   certainly    fpurious  :    for   as  Other    Commentators    have 

Pamphilus  has  not  difappeared  alfo  tumbled  at  this  pafiage  ; 

fince  Pyrrhia  left  the  ftage,  he  but  if  in    the   words  followed 

could  not  fay  «ai»f  hunc  irw-  him   hither,  we    fuppofe   kim 

[hukc] 
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Stands  Pamphilus  himfelf,  and  with  him  Davus, 
To  bufinefs  then ! 

Simo.  I  fee  them  both  together. 
J  Davus.  Now  mind.  [apari  to  Pam. 

^imo.  Here,  Pamphilus ! 

Davus.  Now  turn  about. 
As  taken  unawares.  {apart. 

Pam.  Who  calls }  my  father  ! 

Davus.  Well  faid  !  [apart. 

Simo.  It  is  my  pleafure,  that  to-day, 
As  I  have  told  you  once  before,  you  marry. 

Byr.  Now  on  our  part,  I  fear  what  he'll  reply,  [afide, 

Pam.  In  that,  and  all  the  reil  of  your  commands, 
I  fhall  be  ready  to  obey  you,  Sir  ! 

Byr.  How's  that !  [ov&rhearing. 

Davus.  Struck  dumb.  [afide. 

Byr.  What  faid  he  }  [Jijlening. 

Simo.  You  perform 
Your  duty,  when  you  chearfuUy  comply 
With  my  defu'es. 

Davus. Thcrt !  faid  I  not  the  truth  ^  [apart  /^Pam. 

[nuNc]  to  refer  to  Simo,  the  the  ftage  homewards,  fo   that 

difficulty  is  removed  :  and  that  Byrrhia  might  eafily  have  fol- 

the  Pronoun  does  really  fignify  lowed  him  along  the  ftreet:  and 

Simo,  is  evident  from  the  very  it  is  evident  that  Byrrhia  does 

circumllance  of  Pamphilus  never  not  allude  to  Pamphilus,  from 

having  left  the  ftage   fince  the  the  agreeable  furprize  which  he 

difappearance  of  Byrrhia.  Simo  expreffes  on  feeing  him  there  fo 

is  alfo  reprefented  as  coming  on  opportunely  for  his  purpofe, 

Byr. 
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Byr.  My  mafter  then,  fo  far  as  I  can  find. 
May  whiftlc  for  a  wife. 

Simo.  Now  then  go  in, 
That  when  you're  wanted  you  be  found. 

PaVfi.  I  go,  [EiKit. 

Byr.  Is  there  no  faith  in  the  affairs  of  men  I 
*Tis  an  old  faying  and  a  true  one  too  -, 
"  Of  all  mankind  each  loves  himfelf  the  bcft.*^ 
I've  feen  the  lady ;  know  her  beautiful ; 
And  therefore  fooner  pardon  Pamphilus, 
If  he  had  rather  win  her  to  his  arms 
Than  yield  her  to  th'  embraces  of  my  mailer. 
*  I  will  go  bear  thefe  tidings,  and  receive 
Much  evil  treatment  for  my  evil  news.  \_Exit, 


*  I  iMill go  bear  thefe  tidings ■'\ 
Donatus  obferves  on  this  fcene 
between  Byrrhia,  Simo,  Pam- 
philus,  and  Davus,  that  the 
Dialogue  is  fuftained  by  lour 
pe.fons,  who  have  little  or  no 
intercourfc  with  each  other:  To 
that  the  fcene  is  not  only  in  di- 
re£l  contradiftion  to  the  precept 
of  Horace  excluding  a  f  urth 
perfon,  but  is  alfo  otherwife  vi- 
cious in  its  conftruclion.  Scenes 
of  this  kind  are,  I  think,  much 
too  frequent  in  Terence,  though 
indeed  the  form  of  the  antient 
theatre  was  more  adapted  to  (he 


reprcfcntation  of  them  than  the 
modern.  The  multiplicity  of 
fpeeches  ajide  is  alfo  the  chief 
error  in  his  Dialogue,  fuch 
fpeeches,  though  very  common, 
in  Dramatick  writers  antient 
and  modern,  being  always  more 
or  lefs  unnatural. 

Myrtle's  fufpicions,  grounded 
on  the  intelligence  drav/n  from. 
Bevil's  fervant,  are  more  artfully 
imagined  by  the  EngliJh  Poet, 
than  thofe  of  Charinus  created 
by  employing  his  fervant  as  a 
fpy  on  the  actions  of  Pamphi- 
lus. 


Vol,  I, 


h 
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SCENE       VII. 
Mafieni  S  IMO  arid  VAYU  S. 

Dcivus.  Now  he  fuppofes  I've  fome  trick  in  hand. 
And  loiter  here  to  pra6life  it  upon  him  ! 

Simo,  Well,  what  now,  Davus  ? 

Davus.  Nothing. 

Simo.  Nothing,  lay  you  ? 

Davus.  Nothing  at  all. 

Simo.  And  yet  I  look'd  for  fomething. 

Davus.  "*So,   I  perceive,  you  did: — This  nettles 
him.  [ajide, 

Simo.  Can  you  fpeak  truth  ? 

Davus.  Moit  eafily. 

Simo.  Say  then. 
Is  not  this  wedding  irkfome  to  my  fon. 
From  his  adventure  with  the  Andrian  ? 

Davus.  No  faith  •,  or  if  at  all,  'twill  only  be 
Two  or  three  days'  anxiety,  you  know: 

*  So,  I  percei've,  you  did : —  him, -I  rather  think  it  was  in- 

This  nettles  hiin.   [afide.]  Prater  tended  in  reply  ;  to  which  Da- 

fpemenjenlt:  fciitio:  hoc7nalehabet  vus  fubjoins  the  conclufion,  a* 

I'/Va/w.All  the  commentators  and  his  fly  remark  ajide. — Whether 

tranflators  have  underllood  this  this    was   certainly   the   Poet's 

whole  line  as  fpoken  afzde  :  but  meaning,   it  is  difficult  to  de- 

"  as  "the  firft  part  of  it  is  an  apt  termine  5  but  I  think  that  this 

anfwer  to  what  Simo  had  faid,  manner    of  fpeaking   the  line 

and  in  the  fame  ftile  with  the  would  have  the  bell  efFeft  on 

reft  of  the  converfation,    that  the  ftage. 
Davus   commonly  holds    with 

-?  <■  '■  Thc« 
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Then  'twill  be  over :  for  he  fees  the  thing 
In  its  true  light. 

SimQ.  I  praife  him  for*t. 

Davus.  While  you 
Reflrain'd  him  not ;  and  while  his  youth  allow'd, 
'Tis  true  he  lov'd;  but  even  then  by  fteaith, 
As  wife  men  ought,  and  careful  of  his  fame. 
Now  his  age  calls  for  matrimony,  now 
To  matrimony  he  inclines  his  mind.  ; 

Simo.  Yet,  in  my  eyes,  he  feem'd  a  little  fad. 

Davus.  Not  upon  that  account.  He  has,  he  thinks. 
Another  reafon  to  complain  of  you. 

Simo.  For  v/hat  ? 

Davus.  A  trifle. 

Simo.  Well,  what  is*t  ? 

Davus.  Nay,  nothing. 

Simo.  Tell  me,  what  is't  ? 

Davus.  You  are  then,  he  complains. 
Somewhat  too  fparing  of  expence. 

Simo.  I  ? 

Davus.  You. 
*  A  feaft  of  fcarce  ten  Drachms !  Does  this,  fays  he, 
Look  like  a  wedding-fupper  for  his  fon  ? 
What  friends  can  I  invite  ?  efpecially. 
At  fuch  a  time  as  this  ? — and,  truly,  Sir, 
You  have  been  very  frugal ;  much  too  fparing. 

•  A  feaji  of  fcarce  ten  Drachms  I]  The  Attick  Drachma  was  equal 
to  feven-pence,  three  farthings,  of  Englifh  money.     Cooke. 

E  2  I  can't 
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I  can't  commend  you  for  it. 

Simo.  Hold  your  peace, 

Bavus.  I've,  ruffled  him»..  [ajide. 

Simo,  I'll  look  to  that.     Away !'        [^Exit  Davus, 
What^ow  ?  What  means  the  varlet  ?•  Precious  Rogue ! 
For  if  there's  any  knavery  on  foot^, 
*He,  I  am  fure,  is  the  contriver  on't-  \^Exit. 

*  The  fecond  A£l  of  the  Andrian  of  Baron  is,  like  the  firft,  vtvf 
nearly  an  exaft  tranflation  of  Terence, 
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ACT   III.     SCENE    I. 

S  I  M  O,  D  A  V  U  S,  co7ning  out  of  SimoV  Houfe^ 
~M ySIS,  LESBIA,    going  iowards  the 
Hcufe  jof  Glycerium. 

Myfts.   A  Y,  marry,  'tis  as  you  fay,  Lefbia ! 

•^  ^  Women  fcarce  ever  find  a  conftant  man. 

Simo,  The  Andrian's  maid-fervant  f  Is't  no;  ? 

Davus.  Ay. 

il^j.  But  Pamphilus-rrrsr^ 

^z'wo.  What  fays  Ihe  ?  \pverhearing. 

Myjis.  Has  been  true, 

-S/»?<7.  How's  that  ?  [overhearmg. 

Davus,  Wou'd  he  were  deaf,iOr  fhe  were  dumb !  [ajide. 

Myfis,  For  the  ch^d5  boy  or  girl,  he  has  refolv'd 
To  educate. 

Simo.  O  Jupiter  \  w})at's  this 
I  hear  ?  If  this  be  true,  I'm  loft  indeed, 

Le/hia*  A  good  young  gentleman  ! 

MyJis.  Oh,  very  good. 
But  in,  in,  left  you  make  her  wait. 

LeJJna.  I  follow.  [Exeunt  Myfis  and  Left)ja, 
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SCENE       II. 

Manent  SIMO,  DAVUS. 

Davus.  Unfortunate !  What  remedy  !         [ajde. 

Simo.  How's  this  ?  \_to  hi'/ufclf. 

And  can  he  be  fo  mad  ?  What !  educate 
A  Harlot's  child  ! — Ah,  now  I  know  their  drift : 
Fool  that  I  was,  fcarce  fmelt  it  out  at  laft.* 
.  Davits  UJicning.']  What's  this  he  fays  he  has  fmelt  out  ? 

Simo.  Imprimis,  [to  himjelf. 

'Tis  this  rogue's  trick  upon  me.     All  a  Iham : 
A  counterfeit  deliv'ry,  and  mock  labour. 
Devis'd  to  frighten  Chremes  from  the  match. 

Gl^ cerium  within.']  f  Juno  Lucina,  fave  me !  help,  I 
pray  thee. 


*  Scarce /melt  it  out  at  laj}.'] 
Here  the  Poet  inculcates  an  ex- 
cellent moral,  andfhews  thatiuf- 
picious  perfons  are  as  fubjedt  to 
be  deceived,  as  thofe  of  fmall 
penetration  :  for  by  too  great 
acutenefs  and  refinement  they 
mifinterpret  theplaineftcircum- 
ftances,  and  impofe  upon  thcm- 
felves.     DoNATus. 

•}•  Glycerium  iu'tthin.'\  Juno  Lu- 
■cina^fa-ve  me  !  help,  I  pray  thee/} 
j^uno  Lucina  was  the  Goddcfs 
fuppofed  to  prefidc  over  child- 
birth. 


•'  In  their  Comedies,  the  Ro- 
mans^enerally  borrowed  their 
plots  from  the  Greek  Poets  ; 
and  theirs  was  commonly  a 
little  girl   ftolen  or  wander- 
ed from  her  parents,  brought 
back   unknown  to  the  city, 
there  got  with  child  by  fome 
lewd  young  fellow  ;  who,  by 
the  help  of  his  fervant,  cheats 
'  his    father  :    and   when   her 
'  time  comes,  to  cry  Juno  Lu- 
'  cina,  fer  opem  !  one  or  other 
'  fees  a  little  box  or  cabinet, 
'  which  was  carried  away  with 

<•  her. 
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Simo.  Hey-day !  Already  ?  Oh  ridiculous  ! 
Soon  as  fhe  heard  that  I  was  at  the  door 


'*  her,  and  fo  difcovers  her  to 
•'  her  friends ;  if  fomc  God  do 
"  do  not  prevent  it,  by  coming 
"  down  in  a  machine,  and  tak- 
*'  inrf  the  thanks  of  it  to  him- 
"  klf. 

"  By  the  Plot  you  may  guefs 
"  much  of  the  charadlers  of  the 
"  Perfons.  An  old  father,  who 
*'  would  willingly,  before  he 
"  dies,  fee  his  fon  well  married  : 
*'  a  debauched  fon,  kind  in  his 
*'  nature  to  his  miftrefs,but  mi- 
"  ferably  in  want  of  money  ;  a 
"  fervant  or  Have,  who  has  fo 
"  much  wit  as  to  Itrike  in  with 
'•'  him,  and  help  to  dupe  his 
*'  father;  a  Braggadochio  Cap- 
*'  tain  ;  a  Farafite  ;  and  a  Lady 
"  of  Pleafure. 

"  As  for  the  poor  hop.efl; 
**  maid,  on  whom  the  ftor-y  is 
**  built,  and  who  ought  to  be 
*'  one  of  the  principal  Aclors  in 
"  the  Vhyy  fhe  is  commonly 
*'  mute  in  it'.'Shehas  the  breed- 
"  ing  of  the  old  Elizabeth  way, 
"  which  was  for  maids  to  be 
"  feen,  and  not  to  be  heard  ; 
"  and  it  is  enough  you  know 
"  flie  is  willing  to  be  married 
"  when  the  ftfth  A£l  requires 
*'  it."  Dryde.w's  E_^i^y  o/Dra- 
matick  Poefie. 

It  mull  be  remembered  that 
Dryden's  Effay  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  Dialogue,  and  there- 


fore the  above  extraiSl  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  to  beabfolutely  the 
very  opinion  of  the  writer,  but 
receives  a  good  deal  of  its  high 
colouring  from  the  charatler  of 
the  fpcaker.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  this  crying  out  of  a  woman 
in  labour  behind  the  fcenes, 
which  Donatus  gravely  remarks 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
feverity  of  the  Comcedia  Paliiafa 
would  allow  a  young  genile^vo- 
xian  to  be  introduced,  is  per- 
haps the  moft  exceptionable  cir- 
cumuance  of  all' the  antient 
drama  :  and  if  the  modern 
theatre  has  any  tranfcendent  ad- 
vantage over  the  antient,  it  is 
in  the  frequent  andfiiccefsfulin- 
trcduiflion  of  female  perfonages. 
The  antients  were  fo  little 
fenfible  of  the  impropriety  or' 
indecorum  of  fuch  an  incident,' 
that  it  is  (as  Dryden  has  ob- 
ferved)  introduced  into  many  of 
their  plays,  wherein  the  Lady 
cries  cut  in  the  fame,  or  very  fi- 
milar,  words  with  Glycerium.' 
I  do  not,  however,  remember 
any  play  where  the  Lady  in  the 
Straw  produces  fo  many  plea- 
fant  circumftances,  as  in  the 
play  before  us  ;  nor  is  there,  I 
think,  any  one  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances, except  the  crying 
out,  which  might  not  be  repre- 
fented  on  our  Stage.  This  a£l, 
E  4  and 
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She  hallens  to  cry  out :  Your  incidents* 
Are  ill-tim'd,  Davus. 

Davus.  Mine,  Sir  ? 

Simo.  Are  your  players 
Unmindful  of  their  cues,  and  want  a  prompter  ^ 

Davus.  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 

Simo  apart.']  If  this  knave 
Had,  in  the  real  nuptial  of  my  fon. 
Come  thus  upon  me  unprepar'd,  wh^t  fport, 
"What  fcorn  he'd  have  expos'd  me  to  ?  But  now 
At  his  own  peril  be  it.     I'm  fecure. 


and  the  next,  which  are  en- 
tirely built  on  the  delivery  of 
Glycerium,  are  the  moft  ha- 
jnoarous  of  the  five ;  and  yet 
thefe  very  afts  feem  to  have 
been  the  moft  obnoxious  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  modern  imitators 
of  our  Author.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  indeed,  departed  in 
many  other  circum(tances  from 
^he  Fabie  of  Terence,  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder  he  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  our  Gly- 
cerium on  the  Stage  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Indiana  :  but  Baron, 
who  has  wrought  his  whole 
piece  on  the  ground  of  Terence, 
ihought  it   neceflary   to   new- 


mould  thefe  two  afls,  and  ha$ 
introduced  Glycerium  merely  to 
iill  up  the  chafm  created  by  the 
omiilion  of  the  other  incidents. 
Baron,  I  doubt  not,  judged  right 
in  thinking  it  unfafe  to  hazard 
them  on  the  French  Stage ;  but 
it  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
reader  that  the  deadeft  and  moft 
infipid  parts  of  Baron's  play  are 
thofe  fcenes  in  which  he  de- 
viates from  Terence. 

*  Tour  incidents,  i^c.']  Nonfat 
commode  di'vifa  fiint  tetnporibus 
tibi,  Dave,  hire'.  A  metaphor 
taken  from  the  Theatre.     Da« 

CIER. 


SCENE 
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SCENE      III. 

Re-enter  LESBI  A.— ARCHILLIS  appears  at  the  door. 

Lejhia  to  Arch,  within.']  As  yet,  Archillis,  all  the 
fymptoms  feem 
As  good  as  might  be  wifli'd  in  her  condition : 
Firft,  let  her  make  ablution  :  after  that. 
Drink  what  I've  ordered  her,  and  juft  fo  much  : 
And  prefently  I  will  be  here  again,    {^coming  forward. 
Now,  by  this  good  day,  Mafter  Pamphilus 
Has  got  a  chopping  Boy :  Heav'n  grant  it  live  I 
For  he's  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  fcorn'd 
^0  do  a  wrong  to  this  young  mnocent.  [E-xitfi 

S    C    E    N    E     ly. 

Manent  SIMO,   DAVUS. 

Simo.  This  too,  where's  he  that  knows  you  wou*d 
not  fwear 
Was  your  contrivance  ? 

Davus.  My  contrivance !  what,  Sir  ? 

Simo.  While  in  the  houfe,  forfooth,  the  midwife  gav^ 
No  orders  for  the  Lady  in  the  Straw : 
}3ut  having  ilTued  forth  into  the  ftreet, 

Bawls 
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Bawls  out  moft  luftily  to  thofe  within. 
— Oh  Davus,  am  I  then  fo  much  your  fcorn  ? 
Seem  I  fo  proper  to  be  play'd  upon, 
With  fuch  a  (hallow,  barefac'd,  impofition  ? 
You  might  at  lead,  in  reverence,  have  us'd 
Some  fpice  of  art,  were't  only  to  pretend 
You  fear'd  my  anger,  fliou'd  I  find  you  out. 
Davus.  rfaith  now  he  deceives  himfelf,  not  I.  [^afide. 
Simo.  Did  not  I  give  you  warning  ?  threaten  too. 
In  cafe  you  play'd  me  falfe  ?  But  all  in  vain  : 
For  what  car'd  you  ? — What !  think  you  I  believe 
This  {lory  of  a  child  by  Pamphilus  .'' 

Davus.  I  fee  his  error:  Now  I  know  my  game,  [afide. 

Simo.  Why  don't  you  anfwer  ? 

Davus.  What !  you  don't  believe  it  ? 
As  if  you  had  not  been  inform'd  of  this  ?         {^archly. 

Simo.  Inform'd  ? 

Davus.  What  then  you  found  it  outyourfelf  ?  [^archly, 

Simo.  D'ye  laugh  at  me  ? 

Davus.  You  muft  have  been  inform'd  : 
Or  whence  this  flirewd  fufpicion  .'' 

Simo.  Whence  !  from  you  : 
Becaufe  I  know  you. 

Davus.  Meaning,  this  was  done 
By  my  advice. 

Simo.  Beyond  all  doubt:  I  know  it: 

Davus.  You  do  not  know  me,  Simo.— 
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Simo.  I  not  know  you  ? 

Davus.  For  if  I  do  but  fpeak,  immediately 
You  think  yourfelf  impos'd  on. — 

Simo.  Falfely,  hey  ? 

Davus.  So  that  I  dare  not  ope  my  lips  before  you, 

Simo.  All  that  I  know  is  this ;  that  nobody 
Has  been  deliver'd  here. 

Davus.  You've  found  it  out  ? 
Yet  by  and  by  they'll  bring  the  bantling  here,  * 
And  lay  it  at  our  door.     Remember,  Sir, 
I  give  you  warning  that  will  be  the  cafe  ; 
That  you  may  {land  prepar'd,  nor  after  fay, 
'Twas  done  by  Davus's  advice,  his  tricks ! 
I  wou'd  fain  cure  your  ill  opinion  of  me. 

Simo.  But  how  d'ye  know  .? 

Davus.  I've  heard  fo,  and  believe  fo. 
Eefides  a  thoufand  different  things  concur 
To  lead  to  this  conjediure.     Firft,  Glycerium 
Profefs'd  herfelf  with  child  by  Pamphilus  : 
That  proves  a  falfehood.     Nov/,  as  fhe  perceives 
A  nuptial  preparation  at  our  houfe, 
A  maid's  immediately  difpatch'd  to  bring 

*  They'll  bring   the   bantlirg  ther  by  flattering  him   on  his 

here.'\  The  art  of  this  pafTage  is  fancied  fagacity,  yet  it  very  na- 

equal    to    the   pleafantry  :    for  turally  prepares  us  for  an  inci- 

though  Davus  runs    into  this  dent  which,  by  another  turn  of 

detail   merely  with  a   view  to  circumftances,    afterwards   be- 

dupe  the    old   maa  ilill   fur-  comes  neceffary. 

A  mid- 
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A  midwife  to  her,  and  withal  a  child*: 

You  too,  they  will  contrive,  fhall  fee  the  child^ 

Or  elfe  the  wedding  mull  proceed. 
Simo.  How's  this  ? 

Having  difcover'd  fuch  a  plot  on  foot, 

"Why  did  not  you  diredly  tell  my  fon  ? 
D^i;mj.  Who  then  has  drawn  him  from  her  but  myfclf  ? 

For  we  all  know  how  much  he  doated  on  her : 

But  now  he  wilhes  for  a  wife.     In  fine. 

Leave  that  afi'air  to  me  j  and  you  mean  while 

Perfue,  as  you've  begun,  the  nuptials ;  which 

The  Gods,  I  hope,  will  profper ! 
Si'i^o.  Get  you  in. 

Wait  for  me  there,  and  fee  that  you  prepare 

What's  requifite.  [^Exit  Davus, 

He  has  not  wrought  upon  me 

To  yield  implicit  credit  to  his  tale. 

Nor  do  I  know  if  all  he  faid  be  true. 
But,  true  or  falfe,  it  matters  not :  to  me 
My  fon's  own  promife  is  the  main  concern. 
Now  to  meet  Chremes,  and  to  beg  his  daughter 
In  m.arriage  with  my  fon  :  If  I  fucceed, 
What  can  I  rather  wifh,  than  to  behold 
Their  marriage-rites  to-day  ?  For  fmce  my  fojnt 
Has  given  me  his  word,  I've  not  a  doubt, 

*  /!nd  ^withal  a  chiL-i.'\  This  often  deceived  the  old  men  by 
was  a  piece  of  roguery  very  fuppofitious  children.  Da- 
corr.aion  in  Greece,  where  they     cieR. 

2  Should 
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Should  he  refufe,  but  I  may  force  him  to  it : 
And  to  my  wiflies  fee  where  Chremes  comes, 

SCENE       V, 

Enter   CHREMES*« 

Simo.  Chremes,  Good  day  ! 

Chremes.  The  very  man  I  look'd  for. 

Simo.  And  I  for  you. 

Chremes.  Well  met. — Some  perfons  came 
To  tell  me  you  informed  them,  that  my  daughter 
Was  to  be  married  to  your  fon  to-day  : 
And  therefore  came  I  here,  and  fain  wou'd  know 
Whether  'tis  you  or  they  have  loft  their  wits. 

Simo.  A  moment's  hearing-,  you  Ihall  be  inform'd^ 
What  I  requeft,  and  what  you  wifh  to  know. 

Chremes.  I  hear :  what  would  you  ?  fpeak. 

Simo.  Now  by  the  Gods  j 
Now  by  our  friendfhip,  Chremes,  which,  begun 
In  infancy,  has  ftill  increased  with  age  ; 
Now  by  your  only  daughter,  and  my  fon, 
Whofe  prefervation  wholly  refts  on  you  j 

*  Enter  CH■^■E}A^s.'\  Chremes  ced  firft  to  renew  his  conrenttO' 

i«  a  humane,  natural,  unafFec-  the     match,      and     afterward* 

t€d  old  gentleman.     Sealand  in  wrought  upon  by  occurrences 

the  Confcious  Lovers,   the  En-  arifing  in  the  fable  to  withdraw 

glifh  Chremes,  is  a  fenfible  re-  it  again,  renders  his  charader 

fpeclable  merchant.     Both  the  more   eflential  to  the  Drama^ 

charafters  are  properly  fuftain-  than  Sei(land's. 
«d:  but  Chremes  being  indu* 

Let 
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Let  me  entreat  this  boon  :  and  let  the  match 
Which  fhoiild  have  been,  dill  be. 

Chr ernes.  Why,  why  entreat  ? 
Knowing  you  ought  not  to  befeech  this  of  me. 
Think  you,  that  I  am  other  than  I  was, 
When  firft  I  gave  my  prom.ife  ?  If  the  match 
Be  good  for  both,  e'en  call  them  forth  to  wed. 
But  if  their  union  promifes  more  harm 
Than  good  to  both.  You  alfo,  I  befeech  you, 
Confult  our  common  intereft,  as  if 
You  were  her  father,  Pamphilus  my  fon. 

Simo.  E'en  in  that  fpirit,  I  defire  it,  Chremes, 
Entreat  it  may  be  done ;  nor  would  entreat, 
But  that  occafion  urges. 

Chremes.  What  occafion  ^ 

Simo.  A  difference  'twixt  Glycerium  and  my  fon. 

Chremes.  I  hear.  [ironkally. 

Simo.  A  breach  fo  wide  as  gives  me  hopes 
To  feparate  them  for  ever. 

Chremes.  Idle  tales ! 

Simo.  Indeed  'tis  thus. 

Chremes.  Ay  marry,  thus  it  is. 
Quarrels  of  lovers  but  renew  their  love. 

Simo.  Prevent  we  then,  I  pray,  this  mifchief  now; 
While  time  permits,  while  yet  his  paflion's  fore 
From  contumelies  •,  ere  thefe  womens'  wiles. 
Their  wicked  arts,  and  tears  made  up  of  fraud. 

Shake 
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Shake  his  weak  mind,  and  melt  it  to  companion. 
Give  him  a  wife  :  By  intercourfe  with  her. 
Knit  by  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  foon,  I  hope. 
He'll  rife  above  the  guilt  that  fink's  him  now. 

Chr ernes.  So  you  believe :  for  me,  I  cannot  think 
That  he'll  be  conftant,  or  that  I  can  bear  it. 

Simo.  How  can  you  know,  unlefs  you  make  the  trial  ? 

Chr  ernes.  Ay,  but  to  make  that  trial  on  a  daughter 
Is  hard  indeed. 

Simo.  The  mifchief,  lliould  he  fail. 
Is  only  this  :  divorce,  which  heav'n  forbid  ! 
But  mark  what  benefits  if  he  amend ! 
Firft,  to  your  friend  you  will  reftore  a  fon ; 
Gain  to  yourfelf  a  fon-in-law ;  and  match 
Your  daughter  to  an  honeft  hulband. 

Chremes.  Well ! 
Since  you're  fo  thoroughly  convinc'd  'tis  right, 
I  can  deny  you  naught  that  lies  in  me. 
'Simo.  I  fee  I  ever  lov'd you  juftly,  Chremes. 

Chremes »  But  then — 

Simo.  But  what } 

Chremes.  From  whence  are  you  appriz'd 
That  there's  a  difference  between  them  ?  .. 

Si^no.  Davus,  .   . 

Davus,  in  all  their  fecrets,  told  me  fo  j 
Advis'd  me  too,  to  haften  on  the  match 
As  fafl  as  poffible,     Wou'd  He,  d'ye  think, 

Do 
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Do  that,  unlcfs  he  were  full  well  aflur'd 

My  fon  defir'd  it  too  ? — Hear  what  he  fays. 

Ho  there !  call  Davus  forth. — But  here  he  comes. 

SCENE       VI. 
Enier  DAVUS: 

Davus.  I  was  about  to  feek  you. 

Simo.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Davus.  Why  is  not  the  bride  fent  for  ?  it  grows  late. 

Simo.  D'ye  hear  him  ? — Davus,  I  for  fome  time  paft 
Was  fearful  of  you ;  left,  like  other  (laves, 
As  flaves  go  now,  you  Ihould  put  tricks  upon  me. 
And  baffle  me,  to  favour  my  fon's  love. 

Davus.  I,  Sir? 

Simo.  I  thought  fo  :   and  in  fear  of  that 
Conceal'd  a  fecret  which  I'll  now  difclofe. 

Davus.  What  fecret.  Sir  ? 

Simo.  I'll  tell  you :  for  I  now 
Almoft  begin  to  think  you  may  be  trufted. 

Davus.  You've  found  what  fort  of  man  I  am  at  iafl. 

Simo.  N.o  marriage  was  intended. 

Davus.  How!  none! 

Simo.  None. 
All  counterfeit,  to  found  my  fon  and  you, 

Davus.  How  fay  you  ? 

Simo.  Even  fo, 

Davus.  ■ 
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Davus.  Alack,  alack  ! 
I  never  could  have   thought   it.      Ah,  v/hat  art ! 

[arcMy. 

Simo.  Hear  me.     No  fooner  had  I  fent  you  in, 
But  opportunely  I  encounter'd  Chremes. 

Davus.  How  !  are  we  ruin'd  then  ?  [^q/lde. 

Simo.  I  told  him  all. 
That  you  had  juft  told  me, 

Davus.  Confufion  !    how  ?  [ajide. 

Simo.  Begg'd  him  to  grant  his  daughter,    and  at 
length 
With  much  ado  prevail'd. 

Davus.  Undone !  \afide. 

Simo.  How's  that  ?  Overhearing. 

Davus.  Well  done !  I  faid. 

Simo.  My  good  friend  Chremes  then 
Is  now  no  obftacle. 

Chremes.  I'll  home  awhile, 
Order  due  preparations,  and  return.  [^Exit, 

Simo.  Prithee  now,  Davus,  feeing  you  alone 
Have  brought  about  this  match 

Davus.  Yes,  I  alone. 

Simo.  Endeavour  further  to  amend  ray  fon, 

Davus.  Mofb  diligently. 

Simo.  It  were  eafy  now, 
While  his-  mind's  irritated. 

Davus.  Be  at  peace. 

Vol.  L   _  F  Simo, 
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S^iyne.  Do  then  :  where  is  he  ? 
Davus.  Probably,  at  home. 

Simc.    ril  in,  and  tell  him,  what  I've  now  told 
you.  [ExiL 

SCENE     VIL 

DAVUS   alone. 

Loft  and  undone!  To  prifon  with  me  ftraight? 
No  prayer,  no  plea:  for  Ihave  ruin'd  all : 
Deceiv'd  the  old  man,  hamper*d  Pamphilus 
With  marriage;  marriage,  brought  about  to-day 
By  my  fole  means ;  beyond  the  hopes  of  one ; 
Againft  the  other's  will. — Oh  cunning  fool ! 
Had  I  been  quiet,  all  had  yet  been  well. 
But  fee,  lie's  coming.   Would  my  neck  were  broken. 

[Retires. 

SCENE      VIII. 
£»/^rPAMPHILUS;  DAVUS  khind. 

Pam.  Where  is  this  villain  that  has  ruin'd  me  ? 

Davus.  I'm  a  loft  man. 

Pam.  And  yet  I  muft  confefs, 
That  I  deferv'd  this,  being  fuch  a  dolt, 
A  very  ideot,  to  commit  my  fortunes 
To  a  vile  flave.     I  fuffer  for  my  folly, 

But 
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But  will  at  leaft  take  vengeance  upon  Him. 

Davus.    Let    me    but    once   efcape    the  prefent 
danger, 
I'll  anfwer  for  hereafter. 

P^m.  To  my  father 
What  fhall  I  fay  ? — And  can  I  then  refufe. 
Who  have  but  now  confented?  with  what  face  ? 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Davus.  rfaith,  nor  I ; 
And  yet  it  takes  up  all  my  thoughts.     I'll  tell  him 
Fve  hit  on  fomething  to  delay  the  match. 

Pam.  Oh  !  [feeing  Davus. 

Davus.  I  am  feen. 

Pam.  So,  Good  Sir!  What  fay  you  ? 
See,  how  I'm  hamper'd  with  your  fine  advice. 

Davus  coining  forward.]  But  I'll  deliver  you. 

Pam.  Deliver  me  ? 

Davus.  Certainly,  Sir. 

Pam.  What,  as  you  did  jufl  now  ? 

Davus.  Better,  I  hope. 

Pam,  And  can  you  then  believe 
That  I  would  truft  you,  Rafcal  ?  You  amend 
My  broken  fortunes,  or  redeem  them  loft  ? 
You,  who  to-day,  from  the  moft  happy  ftate. 
Have  thrown  me  upon  marriage. — Did  not  i^ 
Foretell  it  v/ould  be  thus  ? 

Davus.  You  did  indeed. 

F  2  pam. 
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Pam.  And  what  do  you  deferve  for  this  ?* 

Davus.  The  gallows. 
— Yet  fiifFer  me  to  take  a  little  breath, 
I'll  devife  fomething  prefently. 

Pam.  Alas,  t 


*  Jndivhat  do  you  defer<ve  for 
this  ?]  ^lid  7neritus  ?  This 
queftion  is  taken  from  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Athenians,  who  never 
condemned  a  criminal  without 
firft  afking  what  punifliment  he 
thought  he  deferred;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the 
culprit's  anfwer,  they  mitigated 
or  aggravated  his  punifhment. 
Dacier. 

The  Commentators  cite  a  paf- 
fage  exaflly  parallel  from  the 
Frogs  of  Ariftophanes. 

-}•  Alas,  I  hwve  not  leifure,  ^c.  ] 
*'  Characters  too  faintly  drawn 
*•  are  the  oppofite  of  Carlca- 
"  ture.  Pamphilus  in  the  Aai- 
"  drian  is,  in  my  mind,  a  faint 
"  charafter.  Davus  has  preci- 
*'  pitated  him  into  a  marriage 
**  that  he  abhors.  His  miftrefs 
*'  has  but  juft  been  brought  to- 
*•  bed.  He  has  a  hundred  rea- 
**  fons  to  be  out  of  humour. 
*'  Yet  he  takes  all  in  good  part." 
Diderot. 

I  cannot  think  there  is  much 
jufllce  in  the  above  obfervation. 
Pamphilus  appears  to  me  to 
have  all  the  feelings  of  an  ami- 
able and  ingenuous  mind.  There 


is  an  obfervation  of  Donatus  on 
Simons  obferving  to  Davus,  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  aft,  that 
his  fon  appeared  to  him  to  be 
rather  melancholy,  which  is  in 
my  opinion  infinitely  more  juft, 
and  applicable  to  the  character 
of  Pamphilus  than  the  remark 
of  our  ingenious  French  Cri- 
tick.  It  has  been  referved  for 
this  place  on  purpofe  to  oppofe 
them  to  each  other.  ThepafTage 
and  note  on  it  are  as  follow. 

*'  Yet  in  my  mind  he  feem'd  a 
"  little  fad.']  The  propriety  of 
"  behaviour  necefiary  to  thedif- 
*'  ferent  characters  of  the  Son 
*•  and  the  Lover,  is  wonderful- 
"  ly  preferved  in  this  inftance. 
•'  A  deceit,  fuftained  with  great 
"  afTurance,  would  not  have 
**  been  agreeable  to  the  charac- 
"  ter  of  an  ingenuous  youth  : 
*'  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
"  probable  in  the  character  of 
"  the  Lover  to  have  entirely 
*♦  fmothered  his  concern.  He 
"  fupprefies  it  therefore  in  fome 
"  meafure,  becaufe  the  thing 
'♦  was  to  be  concealed  ;  but 
«'  could  not  affume  a  thorough 
*♦  joyfulnefs,  becaufe  his  difpo- 
♦•  fition 
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I  have  not  leifure  for  your  punifhment. 
The  time  demands  attention  to  myfelf, 
Nor  will  be  wafted  in  revenge  on  you. 

**  fitionand  paffioninfpiredlilm  lus  concludes  this  aft,  alluding 
"with  melancholy."  Don  at.  to  his  prefent  fituation,  affign  a 
It  may  be  added  alfo,  as  a  very  natural  reafon  for  his  Tub- 
further  anfwer  to  Diderot,  that  duing  the  tranfportsof  his  anger 
the  words  with  which  Pamphi-  towards  Davus. 


F  s  ACT 
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A  C  T    IV.       S  C  E  N  E    L 

C  H  A  R  I  N  U  S  alone. 

IS  this  to  be  bcliev'd,  or  to  be  told ? 
Can  then  fuch  inbred  malice  live  in  man. 
To  joy  in  ill,  and  from  another's  woes 
To  draw  his  own  delight? — Ah,  is't  then  fo  ? 
■ — Yes,  fuch  there  are,  the  rneaneft  of  mankind. 
Who,  from  a  fneaking  baflifulnefs,  at  firft 
Dare  not  refufe ;  but  when  the  time  comes  on 
To  make  their  promife  good,  t-hen  force  perforce 
Open  themfelves  and  fear:  yet  mull  deny. 
Then  too,  oh  Ihamelefs  impudence,  they  cry, 
"  "Who  then  are  You  ?  and  what  are  you  to  Me  ? 
"  Why  fhould  I  render  up  my  love  to  You  ? 
"  Troth,  neighbour,  charity  begins  at  home." 
— Speak  of  their  broken  faith,  they  blulh  not,  they, 
*Now  throwing  off  that  Ihame  they  ought  to  wear. 
Which  they  before  affum'd  without  a  caufe. 

*  //ooy  thronving  off,  ^c."]   It      this  from  a  pafTage  in   the  firft 
is  obferved  by  Patrick,  that  Te-     fcene  of  the  fecond  aft  of  the 
rence  has  manifeilly  borrowed     Epidicus  of  Plautus. 
Pleriquc  homines,  quos,cum  nihil  refert,  pudet:  ubi pudendum  eft, 
Ibi  COS  deferit  pudor,  cum  ufus  eft  ut  pudeat. 
Too  many  are  afham'd  without  a  caufe, 
And  ihamelefs,  only  when  they?ve  caufe  for  fhame. 

—What 
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«-— What  fhall  I  do  ?  accoft  him  ?  tell  my  wrongs  ? 
Expoftulate,  and  throw  reproaches  on  him  ? 
What  will  that  profit,  fay  you  ? — very  much. 
I  Ihall  at  leaft  embitter  his  delight. 
And  gratify  my  anger. 

SCENE      11. 

To  him  PAMPHILUS  *7«iDAVUS. 

Pam.  Oh,  Charinus, 
By  my  imprudence,  unlefs  Heav*n  forefend, 
I've  ruin'd  both  myfelf  and  you. 

Char.  Imprudence  ! 
Paltry  evafion !  You  have  broke  your  faith. 

Pam,  What  now? 

Char.  And  do  you  think  that  words  like  thefe 
Can  baffle  me  again  ? 

Pam,  What  means  all  this  ? 

Char.  Soon  as  I  told  you  of  my  paflion  for  her. 
Then  Ihe  had  charms  for  you. — Ah,  fenfelefs  fool, 
To  judge  your  difpofition  by  my  own  ! 

Pam.  You  are  miflaken. 

Char.  Was  your  joy  no  joy. 
Without  abufmg  a  fond  lover's  mind, 
Fool'd  on  with  idle  hopes  ? — Well,  take  her.    ■ 

Pam.  Take  her  ? 
Alas  !   you  know  not  what  a  wretch  I  am : 
How  many  cares  this  (lave  has  brought  upon  me. 
My  rafcal  here.  ,  I 

F  4  Char. 
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Char.  No  wonder,  if  he  takes 
Example  from  his  mafter. 

Pam.  Ah,  you  know  not 
Me,  or  my  love,  or  elfe  you  would  not  talk  thus. 

Char.  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  all.     You  had  but  now 
A  dreadful  altercation  with  your  father  : 
And  therefore  he's  enrag'd,  nor  could  prevail 
On  You,  forfooth,  to  wed.  {ironically. 

Pam.  To  fhew  you  then. 
How  little  you  conceive  of  my  diftrefs, 
Thefe  nuptials  were  mere  femblance,  mock'ry  all. 
Nor  was  a  wife  intended  me. 

Char.  I  know  it : 
You  are  conflrain'd,  poor  man,  by  inclination. 

Pam.  Nay,  but  have  patience!  you  don't  know — 

Char.  I  know 
That  you're  to  marry  her. 

Pam.  Vvhy  rack  me  thus  ? 
Nay  hear  1  He  never  ceas'd  to  importune 
That  I  wou'd  tell  my  father,  I  would  wed  -, 
So  preft,  and  urg'd,  that  he  at  length  prevail'd. 

Char.  Who  did  this  ? 

Pam.  Davus. 

Char.  Davus ! 

Pam.  Davus  all. 

Char.  Wherefore  ? 

Pam.  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  the  Gods 

Meant 
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Meant  in  their  anger  I  fhould  liften  to  him. 

Char.  Is  it  fo,  Davus  ? 

Davus.  Even  fo. 

Char.  How,  villain  ? 
The  Gods  confound  yon  for  it ! — Tell  me,  wretch, 
Had  all  his  moft  inveterate  foes  defir'd 
To  throw  him  on  this  marriage,  what  advice 
Could  they  have  given  elfc .'' 

Davtis.  I  am  deceiv'd. 
But  not  difnearten'd. 

Char.  True.  [ir-onically. 

Davus.  This  way  has  fail'd  ; 
We'll  try  another  way :  unlefs  you  think 
Becaufe  the  bufmefs  has  gone  ill  at  firil. 
We  cannot  graft  advantage  on  misfortune. 

Pam.  Oh  ay,  I  warrant  you,  if  you  look  to't. 
Out  of  one  v/edding  you  can  work  me  two. 

Davus.  Pamphilus,  'tis  my  duty,  as  your  flave. 
To  ftrive  with  might  and  main,  by  day  and  night, 
With  hazard  of  my  life,  to  do  you  fervice  : 
'Tis  your's,  if  I  am  croft,  to  pardon  me. 
My  undertakings  fail  indeed,  but  then 
I  fpare  no  pains.     Do  better  if  you  can. 
And  fend  me  packing. 

Pam.  Ay,  v/ith  all  my  heart : 
Place  me  but  where  you  found  me  firft. 

Davus.  I  will. 

Pam. 
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Pam.  But  do  it  inftantly. 
Davus.  Hift !  hold  awhile  : 
I  hear  the  creaking  of  Glycerium's  door.* 
Pam.  Nothing  to  you. 
Davus.  I'm  thinking. 
Pam.  What,  at  lall  ? 
Davm.  Your  bufinefs  Ihall  be  done,  and  prefently. 

S     E     E     N     E      m. 

EnUr   M  Y  S  I  S. 

Mj/is  to  Glycer.  within.']  Be  where  he  will,  I'll  find 
your  Pamphilus, 
And  bring  him  with  me.     Meanwhile,  you,  my  foul. 
Forbear  to  vex  yourfelf. 

Pam.  Myfis  ! 

Myfis.  Who's  there  ? 
Oh  Pamphilus,  well  met,  Sir  ! 

Pam.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Myfts.  My  miftrefs,  by  the  love  you  bear  her,  begs 

*  The  creaking  of  Glycerium's  on  the  infide,  as  appears  from 

door.']  We  learn  from  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Book  xxxvi.  Ch.  15.  But 

in  Publicola,  that  when  any  one  the  creaking  meant  here  is  more 

was  coming  out,  he  ftruck  the  probably  that  of  the  door  itfelf 

door  on  the  infide,  that  fuch  as  upon   the    hinges,    to  prevent 

were  without  might  be  warned  which  in  the  night-time,  it  was 

to  take  care,  left  they  might  be  ufual  for  lovers  to  pour  wine  or 

hurt.     The  doors  of  the  Ro-  water  upon  them.     Patrick. 
mans,  on  the  contrary,  opened 

3   .  Your 
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Your  prefence  inllantly.     She  longs  to  fee  you. 

Pam.  Ah,  I'm  undone:  This  fore  breaks  out  afrelh. 
Unhappy  that  we  are,  thro'  your  curil  means, 
To  be  tormented  thus !  [/oDavus.] — She  has  been  told 
A  nuptial  is  prepar'd,  and  therefore  fends. 

Char.  From  which  how  fafe  you  were,  had  he  been 

quiet  !  \j)ointing  to  Davus. 

Davus,  Ay,  if  he  raves  not  of  himfelf  enough. 
Do,  irritate  him.  [to  Charinus. 

jylyJIs.  Truly  that's  the  caufe  ; 
And  therefore  'tis,  poor  foul,  fhe  forrows  thus. 
Pam.  Myfis,  I  fwear  to  thee  by  all  the  Gods, 
I  never  will  defert  her :  tho'  afTur'd 
That  for  her  I  make  lall  mankind  my  foes.  * 
I  fought  her,  carried  her :  our  hearts  are  one. 
And  farewell  they  that  wifh  us  put  afunder  ! 
Death,  only  death  fhall  part  us. 
M)j2S.  I  revive. 

Pam.  Apollo's  oracles  are  not  more  true. 
If  that  my  father  may  be  wrought  upon, 

*  For  her  ImakealhnankirJtny  general  expreflion  of  paffion  ; 

fois7\  Donatus  obferves  the  pe-  for   in    the   very   next   fpeech 

culiar  modelly  of  Pamphilus  in  Pamphilus,  by   a  very  natural 

this  paiTage,  wherein  though  he  gradation,  proceeds  to  mention 

m^ans  to  glance  at  his   father,  Simo,     It  muft  ho\»ever  be  al- 

he  rather  chufes  to  include  him  lowed,  that  in  his  greatell  emo- 

among   the    reft    of  mankind,  tion  he  preferves  a  temperance 

than  to  point  him  out  parti-  and  amiable  refpeft  towards  his 

cularly.     I  am  apt  to  think  no-  father, 
thing  more  is  intended  than  a 

To 


I 
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To  think  I  hinder'd  not  the  match,  'tis  well : 
But  if  that  cannot  be,  come  what  come  may, 
Why  let  him  know,  'twas  I. — What  think  you  now  ? 

[io  Char. 

Char.  That  we  are  wretches  both; 

Davus.  My  brain's  at  work. 

Char.  Oh  brave ! 

Pam.  I  know  what  you'd  attempt, 

Davus.  Well,  well ! 
I  will  efFeft  it  for  you. 

Pam.  Ay,  but  now. 

Davus.  E'en  now. 

Char.  What  is't  ? 

Davus.  For  him.  Sir,  not  forjou. 
Be  not  miftaken. 

Char.  I  am  fatisfied. 

Pam.  Well,  what  do  you  propofe  ? 

Davus.  This  day,  I  fear. 
Is  fcarce  fufficient  for  the  execution,  " 

So  think  not  I  have  leifure  to  relate. 
Hence  then !  You  hinder  me :  hence,  hence  I  fay ! 

Pam.  I'll  to  Gly cerium.  [Exit. 

Davus.  Well,  and  wl\at  mean  you  ? 
Whither  will  you,  Sir  ? 

Char.  Shall  I  fpeak  the  truth  ? 

Davus.  Oh  to  be  fure  :  now  for  a  tedious  tale  ! 

Char.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Davus, 
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Davus.  How  !  not  content ! 
Is  it  not  then  fufEcient,  if  I  give  you 
The  refpite  of  a  day,  a  little  day. 
By  putting  off  this  wedding  ? 

Char.  Ay,  but  Davus, — 

Davus.  But  what  ? 

Char.  That  I  may  wed — 

Davus.  Ridiculous ! 

Char.  If  you  fucceed,  come  to  me, 

Davus.  Wherefore  come  ? 
I  can't  aflift  you. 

Char.  Should  it  fo  fall  out.— 

Davus.  Well,  well,  I'll  come. 

Char.  If  aught,  I  am  at  home.  [Extf. 

SCENE      IV. 
Manent  VAYJJS,   MYSIS, 

Davus.  Myfis,  wait  here  till  I  come  forth. 

ATyJts.  For  what  ? 

Davus.  It  mull  be  fo. 

M}:/:s.  Make  hafte  then. 

Davus,  In  a  moment.  [Exit  to  Glycerium's. 


SCENE 
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S     C     E     N     E       V. 

M  Y  S  I  S    alone. 

Can  we  fecurely  then  count  nothing  our's  ? 
Oh  all  ye  Gods !  I  thought  this  Pamphilus 
The  greateft  good  my  miftrefs  could  obtain. 
Friend,  lover,  hufband,  ev'ry  way  a  blelTing : 
And  yet  what  woe,  poor  wretch,  endures  Ihe  not 
On  his  account?  Alas  more  ill  than  good. 
But  here  comes  Davus. 

SCENE      VL 

Re-enter  DAVUS  with  the  child. 

Myfis.  Prithee,  man,  what  now  ? 
Where  are  you  carrying  the  child  I 

Davus.  Oh,  Myfis, 
Now  have  I  need  of  all  your  ready  wit, 
And  all  your  cunning. 

Myjis.  What  are  you  about  ? 

Vavus.  Quick,  take  the  boy,  and  lay  him  at  our  door. 

MyJIs.  What!  on  the  bare  ground? 

Davus.  From  the  altar  then  * 

•  From  the  altar  then,    ^r.]     tioned  here  was  the  altar  ufually 

*  Donatus  and  Scaliger  the  father     placed  on  the  ftage.     When  a 

have  written  that  the  altar  men-     Tragedy  was   afted,  the  altar 

was 


J 
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Take  herbs  and  flrew  them  underneath, 

Myjis.  And  why 
Can't  you  do  that  yourfelf  ? 

Davus.  Becaufe,  fuppofing 
There  Ihould  be  need  to  fwear  to  my  old  mafter 
I  did  not  lay  the  bantling  there  myfelf, 
I  may  with  a  fafe  confcience.         {gives  her  the  child, 

MyJis.  I  conceive. 
But  pray  how  came  this  fudden  qualm  upon  you  I    . 

Davus.  Nay,   but  be  quick,  that  you  may  com- 
prehend 
What  I  propofe.— [Myfis  lays  the  child  at  Simo'j  dQQY.'\ 
Oh  Jupiter !  [looking  out. 

MyJis.  What  now  ? 

Davus.  Here  comes  the  father  of  the  bride  1 — I 
change 
My  firft  intended  purpofe  f , 

was  dedicated  to  Bacchus;  when  tus.]  Thefe  altars  were  covered 
a  Comedy,  to  Apollo.  But  in  with  frefh  herbs  every  day,  an^ 
my  opinion  the  Stage- Altar  has  it  is  one  of  thefe,  to  which  Te- 
noconneftion  with  this  paflage:  rence  here  alludes.  Dacier. 
This  adventure  is  not  to  be  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the 
confidered  as  an  incident  in  a  Romans  to  have  an  altar  fa- 
comedy,  but  as  a  thing  which  cred  to  Vefta  in  the  entrance  of 
paffes  in  the  ftreet.  Probabi-  their  houfes, whence  it  was  called 
lity  therefore  muft  be  preferred;  The  FfJIibuk.     Eugraphius. 

which  it  cannot  be,  if  one  of         ^  t  l        ^  r  a  •  .     j  t 
,     -           .,         .     *     ,  \  Ichav.gcmyprJimtended.pur- 
,.       ,°           .      .  ,        ■'  Poje-l  His  firft  intention  doubt- 
this  place.     At  Athens  every  i  r  .  j  •  r        c- 
,      .^.    J                           v-vtij^  lefs  was  to  go  and  inform  Simo 


houfe  had  an  altar  at  the  ftreet 
door:  [which  ftreet-altars  an 
alfo  often  mcctioaed  in  Plau 


,  r    ,  •  ,     ^  ,  of  the  child  being  laid  at  the 

door :^[which  ftreet-altars  are     ^^^^^     Dacier. 

Myfis. 
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M'^fis.  What  you  mean 
I  can't  imagine. 

Daviis.  This  way,  from  tlie  right 
I'll  counterfeit  to  come: — And  be't  your  care 
To  throw  in  aptly  now  and  then  a  word. 
To  help  out  the  difcourfe  as  need  requires. 

Myfis.  Still  what  you're  at,  I  cannot  comprehend. 
But  if  I  can  aiTift,  as  you  know  beft. 
Not  to  obllrud  your  purpofes,  I'll  (lay.  [Pavus  retires, 

SCENE       VII. 
Enter  C  H  R  E  M  E  S  going  towards  Simo'j. 

Chremes.  Having  provided  all  things  necelTary, 
I  now  return  to  bid  them  call  the  bride. 
What's  here?  {^feeing  the  child.']  by  Hercules,  a  child? 

Ha,  woman, 
Was't  you  that  laid  it  here  ? 

Myfts.  Where  is  he  gone  ?        [looking  after  Davus, 

Chremes.  What,  won't  you  anfwer  me  ? 

M)fis.  looking  about.]  Not  here :  Ah  me ! 
Tl^e  fellow's  gone,  and  kft  me  in  the  lurch. 

[Davus  coming  forward  and  pretending  not  to  fee  them. 

Da-vus.  Good  heavens,  what  confufion  at  the  Forum! 
The  people  all  difputing  with  each  other  ! 
The  market-price  is  fo  confounded  high.         [loud. 
What  to  fay  elfe  1  know  not.  [afidc, 

Myfis 
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Myfts  to  Davus.]   What  d'ye  mean 

[Chremes  retires y  andlijlens  to  their  conveffation. 
By  leaving  me  alone  ? 

Davus.  Wiiat  farce  is  this  ? 
Ha,  Myfis,  whence  this  child  ?  Who  brought  it  here? 
Myjis.   Have  you  your  wits,    to  a(k  me   fuch  a 

queftion  ? 
Davus.  Whom  fliould  I  afl^,  when  no  one  elfe  is  here  ? 
Chremes  behind,']  I  wonder  whence  it  comes,  [to  hinifelf. 
Davus.  Wilt  anfwer  m.e  ?  \_ioud. 

Myfis.  Ah !  [ccnfufed. 

Davus.  This  way  to  the  right !       [apart  to  Myns. 
Myfis.  You're  raving  mad. 
Was't  not  yourfelf  ? 

Davus.  I  charge  you  not  a  word, 
But  what  I  afl'^  you.  [apart  to  Myfis. 

Myfis.  Do  you  threaten  me  ? 
Davus.  Whence  comes  this  child  ?  [loud. 

Myfis.  From  our  houfe.  * 
Davus.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 


*  From  our  hou/e.^  A  nobis,  diate  obfervatlon  of  Chremes, 

Moft  of  the  Books  readflVOEis,  that    fhe    was    the    Andrian's 

but  I  am  perfuaded  the  other  is  maid,  is  more  agreeable  to  this 

the  right  reading.     Thefaftis,  fenfe.     Befides  the  mention  of 

the  child  really  came  from  Gly-  the  other  family  is  referved  for 

cerium's,    and  Davus's   laugh-  the  anfwers  drawn  from  Myfis 

ing  at  the  impudence  of  Myfis  by   Davus's   afkirg   her  ivhofe 

in  owning  it,  and  the  immedi-  child  it  ivas. 

Vol.  L  G  No 
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No  wonder  that  a  harlot  has  affurance. 

Chremes.  This  is  the  Andrian's  fervant-maid,  I  take  it, 
Davus.  Do  we  then  feem  to  you  fuch  proper  folks 
To  play  thefe  tricks  upon  ?  [loud  to  Myf. 

Cbremcs.  I  came  in  time.  .  [to  himfelf. 

Daviis.  Make  hafte,  and  take  your  bantling  from 
our  door.  [loud. 

Hold!  do  not  ftir  from  where  you  are,  be  fure.  [foftly, 
Myfis.  A  plague  upon  you:  you  fo  terrify  me! 
Tiavus.  Wench,  did  I  fpeak  to  you  or  no  ?    [loud. 
Myfis.  What  would  you  .^ 

DaZ'Us.  What  would  I  ?   Say,  whofe  child  have 
you  laid  here  ? 
Tell  me.  [loud. 

Myfis.  You  don't  know  ? 
Davus.  Plague  of  what  I  know : 
Tell  what  I  afk.  [fofib- 

Myfis.  Your's. 

Davus.  Ours  !  Whofe  ?  [loud. 

Myfis.  Pamphilus's. 

Davus.  How  fay  you  ^  Pamphilus's  ?  [loud. 

Myfis.  To  be  fure. 
Chremes.    I  had    good   caufe    to    be    againft    this 

match.  [to  himfelf. 

Davus.  O  monilrous  impudence  !         '  [bawling. 
Myfis.  Why  all  this  noife  } 

Davus.  Did  not  I  fee  this  child  convey'd  by  ftealth 

Into 
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Into  your  houfe  laft  night  ? 

Myfts.  Oh  rogue! 

Dwjus.  'Tis  true. 
I  faw  old  Canthara  fcurT'd  out* 

Myjis.  Thank  heav'n, 
*Some  free-women  were  prefent  at  her  labour. 

Davus.  Troth,  fhe  don't  know  the  gentleman,  for 
whom 
She  plays  this  game.     She  thinks,  Ihould  Chremes  fee 
The  child  laid  here,  he  would  not  grant  his  daughter. 
Faith,  he  would  grant  her  the  more  willingly. 

Chremes.  Not  he  indeed.  \_to  himfelf, 

Davus.  But  now,  one  word  for  ail. 
Take  up  the  child;  or  I  lliall  trundle  him 
Into  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  and  roll 
You,  madam,  in  the  mire. 

Myfis.  The  fellow's  drunk. 

Davus.  One  piece  of  knavery  begets  another  : 
Now,  I  am  told,  'tis  whifper'd  all  about. 
That  (he's  a  citizen  of  Athens —  \lQiid. 

Chremes.  How ! 

Davus.  f  And  tl:^at  by  law  he  will  be  forc'd  to  wed  her. 

•  Some  free-njjcmen.^  Free-  Among  the  laws  of  Athens  was 
^joomen  :  For  in  Greece  as  well  that  equitable  one,  which  com- 
as in  Italy,  flaves  were  not  ad-  pelled  the  man  to  marry  her 
mitted  to  give  evidence.  Da-  whom  he  had  debauched,  if  (he 
ciER.  was  a  free-v/oman,     Cooke. 


f    And  that    by    Iww,   iffc.J 


G  2  MyJ/s. 
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Myfis.  Why  prithee  is  fhe  not  a  citizen  ? 

Chremcs.  What  a  line  fcrape  was  I  within  a  hair 
Of  being  drawn  into  !  [^to  himfelf. 

Bavus.  What  voice  is  that  ?  [burning  about. 

Oh  Chremes !  you  are  come  in  time.     Attend  ! 

Chremes.  I  have  heard  all  already. 

Davus.  You've  heard  all? 

Chremes.  Yes,  all,  I  fay,  from  firft  to  laft. 

Daviis.  Indeed  ? 
Good  lack,  what  knaveries  !  This  lying  jade 
Shou'd  be  dragg'd  hence  to  torture.* — This  is  he  1 

Ito  Myfis. 
Think  not  'twas  Davus  you  impofed  upon. 
MyfiS.  Ah  me! — Good  Sir,  I  fpoke  the  truth  indeed. 

Chremes.  I  know  the  whole. — Is  Simo  in  the  houfe  ? 

Davus.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exit  Chrem. 

SCENE       VIII. 

Manent  DAVUS,  MYSIS.     Davus  runs  up  to  her. 

Myfis.  Don't  offer  to  touch  me,  you  villain  ! 
If  I  don't  tell  my  miftrels  every  word — 

*  To  torture.]  Implying  that  flaves  to  be  put  to  the  torture, 

ihe  ought  to  be  put  to  the  tor-  Patrick. 
ture  to  confefs   the   truth;   for         The  fame  cuftom  is  alluded  to 

it  was  a  common  way  at  Athens  in   the    Scene  between    Mitio, 

to  force   the  truth   from  flaves  Hegio,   and  Get?,,   in  the  Bro- 

by  torture.     Thus  in  the  (lep-  thers. 
mother,     Bacchis    offers    her 

Davus. 
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Davus.  .Why  you  don't  know,  you  fool,  what  good 
"we've  done. 

M);/is.  How  fhould  I  ? 

Davus.  This  is  father  to  the  bride : 
Nor  could  it  otherwife  have  been  contrived 
That  he  fhould  know  what  we  would  have  him, 

Myjis.  Well, 
You  fhou'd  have  giv'n  me  notice. 

Davus.  Is  there  then  * 


*  Is  there  then  no  difference  y  l^c.'] 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  Voltaire 
in  the  preface  to  his  comedy  of 
L'Enfant  Prodigue,  that  al- 
though there  are  various  kinds 
of  pleafantry  that  excite  mirth, 
yet  univcrfal  burfts  of  laughter 
are  feldorn  produced,  unlefs  by 
a  fcene  of  miftake  or  aqui'voque. 
A  thoufand  inftances  might  be 
given  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
obfervation.  There  is  fcarce 
any  writer  of  Comedy,  who  has 
not  drawn  from  this  fource  of 
humour.  A  fcene  founded  on 
a  mifunderftanding  between  the 
parties,  where  the  charafters 
are  all  at  crofs  purpo.fes  with 
each  other,  never  fails  to  fet 
the  audience  in  a  roar  :  nor  in- 
deed can  there  be  a  happier  in- 
cident in  a  comedy,  if  produced 
naturally,  and  managed  judici- 
ouily. 

The  fcenes  in  this  aft,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  artifice  of  Davus 


concerning  the  child,  do  not 
fall  direc\!y  under  the  obferva- 
tion of  Voltaire,  but  are,  how- 
ever, fo  much  of  the  fame  co- 
lour, that  if  reprefented  on  the 
ftage,  they  v/ould,  I  doubt  not, 
have  the  like  effe£t,  and  be  the 
bell:  rr.eans  of  confuting  thofs 
infidel  criticks,  who  maintain 
that  Terence  has  no  humour.  I 
do  not  remember  a  fcene  in  any 
comedy,  where  there  is  fuch  a 
natural  complication  of  pleafant 
circumftances.  Davus's  fudden 
change  of  his  intentions  on  fee- 
ing Chremes,  without  having 
time  to  explain  himfelftoMyfis; 
her  confulion  and  comical  dif- 
trefs,  together  with  the  genuine 
fimplicity  of  her  anfwers  ;  and 
the  conclufion  drawn  by  Chre- 
mes from  their  fuppofed  quar- 
rel ;  arc  all  finely  imagined, 
and  diredtiy  calculated  for  the 
piirpofes  of  exciting  the  higheft 
ir.irih  in  the  fpeclators.     The 

G  3  words 
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No  difF'rence,  think  you,  whether  ail  you  fay 
Falls  naturally  from  the  heart,  or  comes 
From  dull  premeditation  ? 

SCENE       IX, 
Enter  C  R  I  T  O. 

Criio,  In  this  ftreet 
They  fay  that  Chfyfis  liv'd :  who  rather  chofe 
To  heap  up  riches  here  by  wanton  ways. 
Than  to  live  poor  and  honeftly  at  hom.e  : 
She  dead,  her  fortune  comes  by  lav/  to  me.  * 


words  of  Davus  to  Myfis  in  this 
fpeech  "  Is  there  then,  Sec.  h&vt 
the  air  of  an  oblique  praife  of 
tiiis  fcene  from  the  Poet  him- 
feif,  fhewing  v/ith  what  art  it 
is  introduced,  and  how  natural- 
ly it  is  fuftained. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  had  devi- 
ated fo  much  from  Terence  in 
the  original  conftrufticn  of  his 
fable,  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  working  this  fcene  in- 
to it.  Baron,  who,  I  fuppofe, 
\vas  afraid  to  hazard  it  on  the 
French  Theatre,  fills  up  the 
chafm  by  liringing  Glycerium 
on  the  ftage.  She,  am  u fed  by 
Davus  with  a  forged  tale  of  the 
falfchood  of  Pamphilus,  throws 
herfelf  at  the  feet  of  Chrcmes, 


and  prevails  en  him  once  more 
to  break  oir  the  intended  match 
with  Philumena.  In  confc- 
quence  of  this  alteration,  the 
moil  lively  part  of  the  comedy 
in  Terence,  becomes  the  graveft 
in  Baron  ;  the  artifice  of  Davus 
is  carried  on  with  the  moft 
ftarch  formality;  and  the  whole 
incident,  as  conduced  in  the 
French  imitation,  lofes  all  that 
airofeafe  and  pleafantry,  which 
it  wears  in  the  original. 

*  She  dead,  her  fortune  comes, 
hy  laiu  to  meJ]  Suppofing 
Chryfis  to  have  died  without 
a  will,  in  which  cafe  the  near- 
eft  of  kin  was  heir  at  law. 
Patrick. 

But 
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But  I  fee  perfons  to  enquire  of.  [goes  up]  Save  you  ! 

M}^s.  Good  now,  who's  that  I  fee  ?  is  it  not  Crito, 
Chryfis's  Kinfman?  Ay,  the  very  fame. 

Crifo.  O  Myfis,  fave  you  ! 

Myfis.  Save  you,  Crito  ! 

Crito.  Chryfis  * 
Is  then ha  ? 

Myfis,  Ay,  flie  has  left  Us,  poor  fouls ! 

Crito,  And  ye-,  how  go  you  on  here? — pretty  weli.^ 

Myfis.  We } — as  we  can^  as  the  old  faying  goes, 
When,  as  we  wotdd^  we  cannot. 

Crito.  And  Glycerium, 
Has  (he  found  out  her  parents  ? 

Myfis.  Wou'd  Ihe  had  ! 

Crito.  Not  yet !  an  ill  wind  blew  me  hither  then. 
For  truly,  had  I  been  appriz'd  of  that, 
I'd  ne'er  have  fet  foot  here :  For  this  Glycerium 
W^as  always  call'd  and  thought  to  be  her  filler. 
What  Chryfis  left,  She  takes  poffefllon  of: 
And  now  for  me,  a  ftranger,  to  commence  -j^ 
A  law-fuit  here,  how  good  and  wife  it  were. 


*  Chryfis  is  then  — ha  ?"[    This  f  For  me,  a  Jir anger,   to  com- 

manner    of  expreffion,    avoid-  me^ice  a  la^Jo-fuit.'\    Madam  Da- 

ing     the    diredl     mention    of  cier  obferves,    that  it  appears 

a   (hocking  circumftance,    and  from  Xenophon's  treatifeon  the 

foftening  it  as  far  as  pofflble,  policy  of  the  Athenians,  that 

carries  in  it  a  great  deal  of  ten-  all  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 

dernef'-.     Patrick.  iflands  in  alliance  v/ith  Athens, 

G  4  were 
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Other  examples  teach  me.     She,  I  warrant. 
Has  got  her  fome  gallant  too,  fome  defender : 
For  ilie  was  growing  up  a  jolly  girl 
When  firft  fhe  journie.d  hither.     They  will  cry 
That  I'm  a  petty-fogger,  fortune-hunter, 
A  beggar. — And  befides  it  were  not  well 
To  leave  her  in  diftrefs. 

Myfis.  Good  foul !  Troth,  Crito, 
You  have  the  good  old-fafnion'd'hojiefty. 

Crito.  Well,  fince  I  am  arriv'd  here,  bring  me  to  her. 
That  I  may  fee  her. 

Myfis.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

Davus.  I  will  in  with  them :  for  I  wou'd  not  chufe 
That  our  old  gentleman  fhould  fee  me  now.  [^Exeunt. 

were  obliged.  In  all  claims,  to  wonder  then  that  Crito  is  un- 
repair thither,  and  refer  their  willing  to  engage  in  a  fuit  fo 
caufe  to  the  decifion  of  the  inconvenient  from  its  length, 
people,  not  being  permitted  to  expence,  and  little  profpeft  of 
plead  elfewhere.     We  cannot  fuccefs.     Patrick. 


ACT 
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ACTV.     SCENE    I. 

CHREMES,    SI  MO. 

Chremes.  T"^  NOUGH  already,  Simo,  and  enough 
J    y   I've   fliewn   my   friendfhip    for  you; 
hazarded 
Enough  of  peril :  urge  me  then  no  more ! 
Wifhing  to  pleafe  you,  I  had  near  deftroy'd 
My  daughter's  peace  and  happinefs  for  ever. 

Simo.  Ah,  Chremes,  I  muft  now  intreat  the  more. 
More  urge  you  to  confirm  the  promis'd  boon. 

Chremes.  Mark,  how  unjuft  you  are  thro'  wilfulnefs ! 
So  you  obtain  what  you  demand,  you  fet 
No  bounds  to  my  compliance,  nor  confider 
What  you  requeft;  for  if  you  did  confider, 
You'd  ceafe  to  load  me  with  thefe  injuries, 

Simo.  What  injuries  ? 

Chremes.  Is  that  a  queftion  now  ? 
Have  you  not  driven  me  to  plight  my  child 
To  one  pofTeft  with  other  love,  averfe 
To  marriage  j  to  expofe  her  to  divorce. 
And  crazy  nuptials  5  by  her  woe  and  bane 

To 
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To  work  a  cure  for  your  diftemper'd  fon  ? 
You  had  prevaii'd  ;  I  travell'd  in  the  match. 
While  circumftances  would  admit ;  but  now 
The  cafe  is  chang'd,  content  you  : — It  is  faid. 
That  (he's  a  citizen  ;  a  child  is  born  : 
Prithee  excufe  us  ! 

Simo.  Now,  for  heaven's  fake. 
Believe  not  Them,  whofe  interefl  it  is 
To  make  him  vile  and  abje6t  as  themfelves. 
Thefe  flories  are  all  feign'd,  concerted  all. 
To  break  the  match  :  when  the  occafion's  paft. 
That  urges  them  to  this,  they  will  defift. 

Chrcmes,  Oh,  you  miftake :  E'en  now  I  faw  the  maid 
Wrangling  with  Davus. 

Simo.  Artifice  !  mere  trick. 

Chremes.  Ay,  but  in  earneft;  and  when  neither  knew 
That  I  was  there. 

Simo.  It  may  be  fo  :  and  Davus 
Told  me  before-hand  they'd  attempt  all  this  -, 
Though  I,  I  know  not  how,  forgot  to  tell  you. 

SCENE       II. 
Enter  DAVUS  from  Glycerium'j. 

Davus  to  himfelf.']  He  may  be  eafy  now,  I  warrant 

him — 

Chremes.  See,  yonder's  Davus, 

Simo. 
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Simo.  Ha!  whence  comes  the  rogue  ?, 

Davus.  By  my  aflillance,  and  this  llranger's  fafe. 

[/c  himfelf. 

Simo.  What  mifchief 's  this  ?  \JiJiening.  . 

Davus.  A  more  commodious  man. 
Arriving  juft  in  feafon,  at  a  time 
So  critical,  I  never  knew.  [/«3  himfelf. 

Simo.  A  knave  ! 
Who's  that  he  praifes  ?  \lifiening. 

Davus.  All  is  now  fecure,  [fo  himfelf. 

Simo.  Why  don't  I  fpeak  to  him  ? 

Davus.  My  mailer  here  1'  [turning  about. 

What  {hall  I  do  ?  [to  himfelf 

Simo.  Good  Sir,  your  humble  fervant !      [fneering. 

Davus.  Oh,  Simo!  and  our  Chremes ! — All  is  now 
Prepar'd  within. 

Simo,  You've  taken  fpecial  care.  [ironically. 

Davus.  E'en  call  them  when  you  pleafe. 

Simo.  Oh,  mighty  fine  ! 
That  to  be  fure  is  all  that's  wanting  now. 
— But  tell  me.  Sir  !  what  bufmefs  had  you  there  ? 

[pointing  to  Glycerium'j. 


Davus.  I  ? 
Simo.  You. 

[confufed. 

Davus.  I i 

Simo.  You,  Sir. 

'                         [ftammering. 

Davus.  I  went  in 
5      . 

but  nov/.                 [dif ordered. 

Simo. 
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Simo.  As  if  I  afk'd,  how  long  it  was  ago  \ 

Davus.  With  Pamphilus. 

Simo.  Is  Pamphilus  within  ? 
— Oh  torture! — Did  not  you  affure  me,  firrah. 
They  were  at  variance  ? 

Davus.  So  they  are. 

Simo.  Why  then 
Is  Pamphilus  within  ? 

Cbremes.  Oh,  why  d'ye  think  ? 
He's  gone  to  quarrel  with  her.  [fn-eering..        ■ 

Davus.  Nay  but,  Chremes, 
There's   more   in   this,  and  you  fhall  hear  llrange 

news. 
There's  an  old  countryman,  I  know  not  who, 
Is  jufi:  arriv'd  here  -,  confident  and  fhrewd ; 
His  look  befpeaks  him  of  fome  confequence. 
A  grave  feverity  is  in  his  face, 
And  credit  in  his  words. 

Simo.  What  ftory  now  ? 

Davus.  Nay,   nothing,  Sir,  but  what  I  heard  him 
fay. 

Simo.  And  what  fays  he,   then  ? 

Davus.  That  he's  well  alTur'd 
Glycerium's  an  Athenian  citizen. 

Simo.  Ho,  Dromo  !  Dromo  !  [calling, 

Davus.  What  now  ^ 

Simo.  Dromo ! 

Vc;v:is, 
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Davus.  Hear  me. 

Sinw.  Speak  but  a  word  more — Dromo ! 
Bdvus.  Pray,  Sir,  hear ! 

SCENE       III. 
Enter    DROMO. 

Dromo.  Your  pleafure.  Sir  ? 

Smo.  Here  drag  him  headlong  in. 
And  trufs  the  rafcal  up  immediately. 

Dromo.  Whom  ? 

Simo.  Davus. 

Davus.  Why  ? 

Simo.  Becaufe  I'll  have  it  fo. 
Take  him,  I  fay. 

Davus.  For  what  offence  ? 

Smo.  Off  with  him. 

Davus.  If  it  appear  that  IVe  faid  aught  tmt  truth. 
Put  me  to  death. 

Shno.  I  will  not  hear.     I'll  trounce  you. 

Davus.  But  tho'  it  fhould  prove  true.  Sir ! 

Simo.  True  or  falfe. 
See  that  you  keep  him  bound :  and  do  you  hear  ? 
*  Bind  the  flav€  hand  and  foot.     Away ! 

[Exeunt  Dromo  and  Davus. 

*  Slfid  the  JIa've  hand  and  the  Athenians  to  tie  criminals^ 
foot."]  QuADRUPEDEM  con-  hand  and  feet  together,  like  a 
firingUo.     It  was  ufual   among     calf.     E chard. 

SCENE 
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SCENE      IV. 
Manem  SIMO,  CHREMES. 

By  heav'n. 

As  I  do  live,  I'll  make  you  know  this  day 

What  peril  lies  in  trifling  with  a  mailer, 

And  make  Him  know  what  'tis  to  plague  a  father. 

Chremes.  Ah,  be  not  in  fuch  rage. 

Simo,  Oh  Chremes,  Chremes, 
Filial  unkindnefs  ! — Don't  you  pity  me? 
To  feel  all  this  for  fuch  a  thanklefs  fon  ! — 
Here,  Pamphilus,  come  forth  !  ho,  Pamphilus ! 
Have  you  no  Ihame  ?     [^calling  at  Glycerium'j  door» 

SCENE       V. 
Enter  PAMPHILUS. 

Pam,  Who  calls  ? — Undone  !  my  father 

Simo.  What  fay  you  ?  Moil — 

Chremes.  Ah,  rather  fpeak  at  once 
Your  purpofe,  Simo,  and  forbear  reproach, 

Simo.  As  if  'twere  poflible  to  utter  aught 
Severer  than  he  merits  ! — Tell  me  then  ;      [to  Pam« 
Glycerium  is  a  citizen  ? 

Pam.  They  fay  fo. 

Simo. 
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Simo.  They  fay  fo!— Oh  amazing  impudence  ! — 
Does  he  confider  what  he  fays  ?  does  he 
Repent  the  deed?  or  does  his  colour  take 
The  hue  of  Ihame  ? — To  be  fo  weak  of  foul, 
Againfl  the  cuflom  of  our  citizens, 
*Againft  the  law,  againfl  his  father's  will. 
To  wed  himfclf  to  Ihame  and  this  vile  woman. 

Pam.  Wretch  that  I  am  ! 

Simo.  Ah,  Pamphiius !  d'ye  feel 
Your  wretchednefs  at  lait?  Then,  then,  v/hen  firfl: 
You  wrought  upon  your  mind  at  any  rate 
To  gratify  your  paffion  ;  from  that  hour 
Well  might  you  feel  your  ftate  of  wretchednefs. 
—But  why  give  in  to  this  ?  Why  torture  thus. 
Why  vex  my  fpirit  ?  Why  affli6l  my  age 
For  his  difbemp'rature  ?  Why  rue  his  fms  ? 
— No;  let  him  have  her,  joy  in  her,  live  with  her 

Patn.  My  father  ! 

Simo.  How,  my  father  ! — can  I  think  j 
You  want  this  father  ?    You  that  for  yourfelf 
A  home,  a  wife,  and  children  have  acquir'd 

*  Againji   the   laiv.]    There  f  9>imo.Hcnv,  mj'/ai/jerf  is'cl 

was  a  law  among  the  Athenians,  Donatus  is  full  of  admiration 

that  no  citizen  fhould  marry  a  of   this    fpeech,    and    tells    us 

ftringer ;  which  law   alfo  ex-  that   it    was    not    taken    from 

eluded  fuch   as  were  not  born  Menander,  bat  original  in  Te- 

of  two  citizens  from  all  offices  rence. 
of  truft  and  honour.     See  Plu- 
tarcFs  life  of  Pericles.    Cooke, 

A^ainft 
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Againft  your  father's  will  ?  And  witnefles 
Suborn'd,  to  prove  that  fhe's  a  citizen  ? 
-—You've  gain'd  your  point. 

Pam.  My  father,  but  one  word  \  "^ 

Simo.  What  would  you  fay  ? 

Chremes.  Nay,  hear  him,  Simo* 

Simo.  Hear  him  ? 
What  mufl  I  hear  then,  Chremes  ? 

Chremes.  Let  him  fpeak. 

Simo,  Well,  let  him  fpeak :  I  hear  him. 

Pam,  I  confefs, 
I  love  Glycerium  :  if  it  be  a  fault. 
That  too  I  do  confefs.     To  you,  my  father, 
I  yield  myfelf :  difpofe  me  as  you  pleafe  ! 
Command  me !  Say,  that  I  il^all  take  a  wife  i 
Leave  Her ; — I  will  endure  it,  as  I  may. — 
This  only  I  befeech  you,  think  not  I 
Suborn'd  this  old  man  hither.— Suffer  me 
To  clear  myfelf,  and  bring  him  here  before  you. 

Simo.  Bring  him  here  ! 

Pam.  Let  me,  father ! 

Chremes.  'Tisbutjuft: 
permit  him ! 

Pam.  Grant  me  this  ! 

Simo.  Well,   be  it  fo.  *Exit  Pamphilus. 


*  Exit  Pamphilus.]    The  a-     had    not,    it    feems,    fufficient 
bove  icene,  admirable  as  it  is,     temptations    for    Sir   Richard 

Steele 
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I  could  bear  all  this  bravely,  Chremes-,  more, 
Much  more,  to  know  that  he  deceiv'd  me  not. 
Chremes.  For  a  great  fault  a  little  punifhment 
Suffices  to  a  father. 


SCENE       VI. 
•  Re-enter  PAMPHILUS  with  CRITO. 

Crito.  Say  no  more  ! 
Any  of  thefe  inducements  would  prevail : 
Or  your  entreaty,  or  that  it  is  truth, 
Or  that  I  wifh  it  for  Glycerium's  fake. 

Chremes.  Whom  do  I  fee?  Crito,  the  Andrian? 


Steele  to  induce  him  to  include 
it  in  his  plan  of  the  Confcioui 
Lovers.  Bevi.  and  his  Father 
:are  never  brought  to'  ati  open 
rupture,  like  Simo  and  Pam- 
philus,  but  rather  indaftriouily 
kept  from  coming  to  any  ex- 
planation, which  is  one  reafoR 
of  the  infipidity  and  v/ant  of 
fpirit  in  their  charaders.  It 
muft  be  obvious  to  every  reader, 
how  naturally  this  fcene  brings 
on  the  cataftrophe  :  how  inju- 
dicioufly  then  has  the  Englifh 
Poet  deprived  his  audience  of 
the  pleafure  that  muft  have  a- 
rifen  from  it  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
making  Sir  J.  Bevil  declare,  at 

Vol,  I. 


entering  whh  his  fon,  after  the 
difcovery  is  over,  "  Your  good 
*'  ilfter.  Sir,  has  v/Ith  the  fiery 
"  of  your  daughter's  fortune 
"  filled  us  with  furprize  and 
"  joy  !  Now  all  exceptions  are 
*'  removed  ;  my  fon  has  now 
"  avowed  his  love,  and  turned 
"  all  former  jealoufies  and 
"  doubts  to  approbation,  and, 
"  I  am  told,  your  goodnefs  has 
"  confented  to  reward  him/' 
How  manydramatick  incidents, 
what  fine  pidlures  of  the  man- 
ners, has  Terence  drawn  from 
the  circumftances  huddled  to- 
gether in  thefe  few  lines  of  Sijr 
Richard  Steek  ! 


n 
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Nay  certainly  'tis  Crito. 

Crito.  Save  you,  Chremes ! 

Chremes.  What  has  brought  you  to  Athens  ? 

Crito.  Accident. 
But  is  this  Simo  ? 

Chrenies.  Ay. 

Simo.  Af]<:s  he  for  me  ? 
So,  Sir,  you  fay  that  this  Glycerium 
Is  an  Athenian  citizen  ? 

Crito.  Do  you 
Deny  it  ? 

Simo.  What  then  are  you  come  prepar'd  ? 

Crito.  Prepar'd !  for  what  ? 

Simo.  And  dare  you  aflv  for  what  ? 
Shall  you  proceed  thus  with  impunity  ^ 
Lay  fnares  for  inexperienc'd,  lib'ral,  youth. 
With  fraud,  temptation,  and  fair  promifes 
Soothing  their  minds  ?  ■ 

Crito.  Have  you  your  wits  ^ 

Simo.  — And  then 
With  marriage  folder  up  their  harlot  loves  ? 

Pam.  Alas,  I  fear  the  ilranger  will  not  bear  this, 

[^aftde, 

Chremes.  Knew  you  this  perfon,  Simo,  you'd  not 
think  thus  : 
He's  a  good  man. 

Simo.  A  good  man  he  .''--To  come, 

Altho'" 
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Altho'  at  Athens  never  feen  till  now. 
So  opportunely  on  the  wedding-day ! — 
Is  fuch  a  fellow  to  be  trufted,  Chremes  ? 

Pam.  *But  that  I  fear  my  father,  I  could  mak^ 
That  matter  clear  to  him.  [ajide. 

Simo.  A  Sharper ! 

Crito.  Hov/  ? 

Chremes.  It  is  his  humour,  Crito :  do  not  heed  hijmii 

Crito.  Let  him  look  to't.     If  he  perfifls  in  faying 
"VVhate'cr  he  pleafes,  I  Ihall  make  him  hear 
Something  that  may  difpleafe  him. — Do  I  fbir 
In  thefe  affairs,  or  miake  them  my  concern  ? 
Bear  your  misfortunes  patiently  !  For  m.e. 
If  I  fpeak  true  or  falfe,  {hall  now  be  known. 
— "  A  man  of  Athens  once  upon  a  time 
"  Was  fhipwreck'd  on  the  coail  of  Andros :  with  him, 
" .  This  very  woman,  then  an  infant.     He 
"  In  this  diftrefs  applied,  it  fo  fell  out, 
*'  For  help  to  Chryfis'  father — 

*  But  that  I  fear,  ^c."]     Ni  with  theVatlcan  Terence,  feems 

tnetuam patrevi,  habeo  pro  ilia  re  to  underftand  the  words  in  the 

ilium  quod  moneam  probe.     Ma-  fame  manner  that  I  have  tranf- 

dam  Dacier,    and   feveral   En-  lated  them,  in  which  fenfe  (the 

glifh   tranflations,  make  Pam-  pronoun  illutn  referring  to  Simo 

philus  fay  that  he  could    give  inftead  of  Crito)  they   feem  to 

Crito  a  hint  or    two.      What  be  the  moil  natural   words  of 

-hints  he  could  propofe  to  {\x^-  Pamphilus  on  occafion  of  his  ■ 

geft  to  Crito  I  cannot  conceive,  father's  anger,   and  the  fpeech 

The  Italian  tranflation,  printed  immediately  precedino-. 

H  %  F.hnOf 
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Simo.  All  romance. 

Chremes.  Let  him  alone. 

Crito  And  will  he  interrupt  me  ? 

Chremes.  Go  on. 

Crito.  "  Now  Chryfis'  father,  who  receiv'd  him, 
"  Was  my  relation.     There  I've  often  heard 
"  The  man  himfelf  declare,  he  was  of  Athens. 
"  There  too  he  died." 

Chremes.  His  name  ? 

Crito.  His  name,  fo  quickly  .'-- 
Phania. 

Chremes.  Amazement! 

Crito.  Troth,  I  think  'twas  Phania  •, 
But  this  I'm  fure,  he  faid  he  was  of  Rhamnus*, 

Chremes.  Oh  Jupiter ! 

Crito.  Thefe  circumftances,  Chremes, 
Were  known  to  many  others,  then  in  Andros. 

Chremes.  Heav'n  grant  it  may  be  as  I  wilh !-  Inform  me, 
Whofe  daughter,  faid  he,  was  the  child  ?  his  own  ? 

Crito.  No,  not  his  own. 

Chremes,  Whofe  then  ? 

Crito.  His  brother's  daughter. 

Chremes.  Mine,  mine,  undoubtedly ! 

Crito.  What  fay  you  ? 

*  O/Rhamnus.']  Rhamnus,  maritime  towns  of  Attica,  new 
and  fuch  other  places  often  which  the  more  wealthy  Athc- 
snentioned    in  Terence,    were     nians  had  country  feats.  Patr. 

Simt, 
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Simo.  How  ! 

Pam.  Hark,  Pamphilns  ! 

Simo.  But  why  believe  you  this  ? 

Chr ernes.  That  Phania  was  my  brother, 

Simo.  True.     I  knew  him. 

Cbremes.  He,  to  avoid  the  war,  departed  hence : 
And  fearing  'twere  unfafe  to  leave  the  child, 
Embark'd  with  her  in  queft  of  me  for  Afia : 
Since  when  I've  heard  no  news  of  him  till  now. 

Pam.  I'm  fcarce  myfelf,  my  mind  is  fo  enrapt 
With  fear,  hope,  joy,  and  wonder  of  fo  great, 
So  fudden  happinefs. 

Simo.  Indeed,  my  Chremes, 
I  heartily  rejoice  flie's  found  your  daughter, 

Pam.  I  do  believe  you,  father. 

Chremes.  But  one  doubt 
There  ftill  remains,  which  gives  me  pain, 

Pam.  Away 
With  all  your  doubts !  You  puzzle  a  plain  caufe.  [ajdcx 

Criio.  What  is  that  doubt  ? 

Chremes.  That  name  does  not  agree. 

Crito.  She  had  another,  when  a  child, 

Chremes,  What,  Crito  ? 
Can  you  remember  ? 

Crito.  I  am  hunting  for  it. 

Pam.  Shall  then  his  memory  oppofe  my  blifs. 
When  I  can  minifter  the  cure  myfelf? 

Hz  No, 
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No,  I  will  not  permit  it. — Hark  you,  ChrerneSy 
The  name  is  Pafibula. 

Criio.  True. 

Chremes.  The  fame. 

Pr.m.  I've  heard  it  from  hcrfelf  a  thoufand  times, 

Simo.  Chremes,  I  truli  y6'u  will  believe,  we  al). 
Rejoice  at' this. 

Chremes.  'Fore  heaven  I  t)clieve  fo. 

Pam.  And  now,  my  lather ■ 

Simo.  Peace,  fon!  the  event 
Has  reconcil'd  me. 

Pam.  O  thou  beil  of  fathers  ! 
Does  Chremes  too  confirm  Glycelrium  mine  .^ 

Chremes.^ And v^'iih.  good  caufe,  if  Simo  hindernot^ 

Pam.  Sir!.  [to  Simo*. 

Simo.  Be  it  fb. 

Chrefnes.  My  daughter's  portion  is 
Ten  talents,  Pamphilus.  -]- 


*  P.  S^rl  Si.  Beit/o.^  p. 
Ke'/>ipe.  Si.  IJJcilket.  Donatus, 
and  fome  others  after  him,  un- 
derftand  thefe  words  of  Simo 
and  Famphiles,  as  requirir.g  a 
fortune  of  Chremes  with  his 
daughter:  and  one  of  them  fays, 
that  Simo,  in  order  to  explain 
his  meaning  in  the  repjefenta- 
tion,  fhoald  produce  ?,  bag  of 
r,.oney.  This  fuiely  is  preci- 
ous refinement,  worthy  the  gc- 
iiius  of.  a  Uue  coninicntatcr. 


Madam  Dacier,  who  entertains 
a  juft  veneration  for  Donatus, 
doubts  the  authenticity  of  the 
obfervation  afcribed  to  him. 
The  fenfe  I  have  followed  is,  I 
think,  the  moll  obvious  and  na- 
tural interpretation  of  the  words 
of  Pamphilus  and  Simo,  which 
refer  to  the  preceding,  not  the 
fubfequent  fbeech,  of  Chremes. 

-f-  Mj  daughter' s  pcrtiotiis  ten  ta- 
lents.^ All  our  own  tranf-atorsof 
this 
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Pa7n.  I  am  content. 

Chremes.  I'll  to  her  infiantly  :  and  prithee,  Crito, 
Along  with  me  !  for  fure  (he  knows  me  not. 

*  \Exeiint  Chremes  and  Crito. 


this'poet  have  betrayed  great  ig- 
norance in  their  elHmations  of 
antient  fums  :  and  Madam  Da- 
cier,  and  the  common  Latin 
Interpreters,  feem  not  to  have 
given  themfelves  much  trouble 
on  this  head  :  but  this  part  of 
antient  learning  ought  net  to  be 
pafTed  over  flightly,  fmce  the 
wealth  and  plenty  of  a  great 
and  famous  fiate  are  to  be  dif- 
covered  from  It.  The  name  of 
the  Talent  ought  to  be  preferv- 
ed  in  a  tranllation,  as  fhould 
the  Mina,  Half-Mina,  Drachmuy 
and  Obolus,  for  the  fame  reafoa 
for  which  Terence  preferved 
them  in  his  Latin  Tranflations 
of  Greek  Plays,  inz.  becaufe 
the  fcene  is  in  Athens,  and  thele 
are  Attick  pieces  of  money. 
The  common  Attick  Talent, 
which  is  the  Talent  mentioned 
thro'  Terence,  contained  fixty 
Mins,  as  Gronovius,  in  a  note 
to  the  Ciftcllaria  of  Plautus, 
and  other  accurate  Enquirers 
have  agreed.  TenTalents  there- 
fore were  equal  to  1937 1.  10s. 
of  our  money,  which  we  may 
reafonabjy  fuppofe  a  tolerable 
good  fortune,  confidering  the 
price  of  provifions  then  in  that 
part  of  Greece  j    which     we 


may  partly  judge  of  from  the 
pafiage,  where  the  Oholus  is 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  3.Q.  of 
this  play.     Cooked 

*  Exeunt  Chremes  a72dCvito.1 
Crito  is,  as  Donatus  calls  him, 
perfona  in  caiajirophen  machinata, 
a  character  formed  to  bring  a- 
bout  the  cataflrophe.  To  fup- 
ply  his  place  in  the  fable.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  has  converted 
Phania,  the  brother  of  Chremes 
mentioned  in  the  , foregoing 
fcene,  into  a  filler,  and  fubfti- 
tuted  Ifabella  for  Crito.  But 
here,  I  think,  and  in  ahnoft 
every  circumftance  of  the  dif- 
covery,  the  art  of  the  Englifh 
Poet  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
his  Original.  Ifabella  does  not 
maintain  her  importance  in  the 
Drama  fo  well  as  Crito.  Indi- 
ana indeed  ferves  to  add  a  de- 
gree of  Pathos  to  the  ic&xis. : 
but  the  relatian  of  the  incidents 
of  her  life,  and  throwing  ofFher 
little  ornaments  in  a  kind  of 
Tragedy- Rant,  till  Ifabella  ap- 
pears to  unravel  the  myfcery,  is 
furely  much  lefs  natural  than 
the  minute  detail  of  circum- 
ftances,  fo  finely  produced  by 
our  Author.  It  is,  fays  Do- 
ll 4  natus. 


g6 
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Sims.  Why  do  you  not  give  orders  inftantly 
To  bring  her  to  our  houfe  ? 

Pam.  Th'  advice  is  good. 
I'll  give  that  charge  to  Davus„ 

Sh^o.  It  can't  be. 

Pam.  Why  ? 

Simo.  He  has  other  bufinefs  of  his  own, 
Of  nearer  import  to  himfelf. 

Pam.  What  bufinefs  ? 

Simo.  He's  bound. 

*  Pam.  Bound  !   how.  Sir ! 

Simo.  How,  Sir  ?— neck  and  heels, 

Pa7n.  Ah,  let  him  be  enlarg'd  ! 

Simo.  It  Ihall  be  done. 

Pam.  But  inftantly. 

Simo.  I'll  in,  and  order  it.  [Exit. 

Pam.  Oh  what  a  happy,  happy,  day  is  this  I 


ratus,  the  greateft  praife,  when 
the  fpeftator  may  imagine  thofe 
things  to  happen  by  chance, 
which  are  produced  by  the 
utmofl:  induftry  of  the  Poet. 

*  P.  Bowid  !  hcnxj,  fir  !  Si. 
"HoiUyfir?  neck  and  heeh.'\  Non 
RECTE  'vxnllus  eji.  —  hrnid  it  a 
jujjfi.     The  conceit  in  the  ori- 


ginal is  a  Pun  upon  the  worcj 
re^e,  impofllble  to  be  prefervecj 
exaftly  in  the  tranfiation.  Do- 
natus  obferves  vQvy  well  on  this 
paffage,  that  the  jocularity  of 
the  old  gentleman  on  this  occa- 
fion,  is  a  charafteriftick  mart; 
of  his  thorough  reconciii. 
ation. 


SCENE 
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SCENE      VII. 
*  Enter   C  H  A  R  I  N  U  S  behind. 

Char.  I  come  to  fee  "vvhat  Pamphilus  is  doing : 
And  there  he  is ! 

Pam.  And  is  this  true  ? — Yes,  yes. 


*  Enter  Charinus.]  He  who 
undertakes  to  conduft  two  in- 
trigues at  a  time,  impofes  on 
himfelf  the  necellity  of  unravel- 
ling them  both  at  the  fame  in- 
llant.  If  the  principal  concludes 
£rft,  that  which  remains  can 
fupport  itfelf  no  longer  :  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  epifode  aban- 
dons the  main  part  of  the  fable, 
there  arifes  anpther  inconveni- 
ence ;  fome  of  the  charadlers 
either  difappear  without  reafon, 
or  fhevv  themfelves  again  to  no 
end  or  purpofe ;  fo  that  the 
piece  becomes  maimed  or  unin- 
Jerefling.     Diderot. 

The  firft  of  the  inconveni- 
ences above  mentioned  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  conclufion 
pf  this  play.  The  difcovery 
once  made,  and  Glycerium 
given  to  Pamphilus,  all  that 
J^mains  becomes  cold.  From 
the  extreme  brevity  of  this  laft 


fcene,  one  would  Imagine  that 
the  Poet  himfelf  found  this  part 
of  the  fable  languifh  under  his 
hands.  Some  of  the  commen- 
tators, fond  of  that  tedioufnefs, 
which  Terence  was  fo  fludious 
to  avoid,  have  added  feventeen 
fpurious  lines  of  dialogue  be- 
tween Charinus  and  Chremes. 
Donatus,  tho'  he  approved  of 
this  underplot,  which  Terence 
added  to  the  fable  of  Menander, 
yet  commends  his  judgment  in 
avoiding  prolixity,  by  fettling 
only  one  marriage  on  the  ftage, 
and  difpatching  the  other  be- 
hind the  fcenes.  But  furely  the 
whole  epifode  of  Charinus  is 
unnecefrary,and  the  fable  would 
be  more  clear,  mOre  compafl, 
and  more  complete  without  it. 
See  the  firft  note  to  the  fecond 
ad. 

The  fifth  a£b  of  Baron  is  an 
almoft  literal,  though  very  ele- 
gant 
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I  know  'tis  true,  becaufe  I  wilh  it  fo. 
*  Therefore  I  think  the  life  of  Gods  eternal, 
For  that  their  joys  are  permanent :  and  now, 
■f  My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute, 
That  I  too  am  immortal,  if  no  ill    " 
Step  in  betwixt  me  and  this  happinefs. 
Oh,  for  a  bofom-friend  now  to  pour  out 
My  ecftafies  before  him  ! 

Char.  What's  this  rapture  ?  [liftening. 

Tarn.  Oh,  yonder's  Davus :  nobody  more  welcome; 
For  he,  I  know,  will  join  in  tranfport  with  me. 


gant  verfion,    of  this  of   our 
^'^uthor. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
though  Terence  is  generally 
confidered  to  be  a  grave  author, 
as  a  writer  of  Comedy,  the  An- 
drlan  has  much  more  humour 
and  pleaiantry,  than  either  the 
Englifli  orr  rench  imitation  of  it. 

*  Therefore  I  think,  l^c."]  This 
whole  fentence  is  transferred  by 
our  Pcet  to  this  play  from  the 
Eunuch  of  Menander  :  and  to 
this  praiflice  alludes  the  objec- 
tion mentioned  in  the  Prologue. 
That  fables  Ihould  not  be  con- 
founded.    DONATUS, 


-}•  My  Soul  hath  her  content  Jo 
ah/olute.l  The  pafTage  in  Shake- 
fpeare's  Othello,  from  which  I 
have  borrowed  this  line,  is  a 
kind  of  contrail:  to  this  in  our 
Author.  Each  of  them  are 
fpeeches  of  the  higheft  joy  and 
rapture,  and  each  of  them 
founded  on  the  inftability  of  hu- 
man happinefs ;  but  the  reader 
will  meet  with  a  iHll  clofer 
comparifon  between  the  Englifh 
and  Latin  Poet  in  the  notes  to 
the  3d  aft  of  the  Eunuch,  to 
which  place  I  have  referred  the 
citation  from  Shakefpeare. 


s  c  E^N  e; 
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SCENE     THE     LAST. 
Enter  D  A  V  U  S. 

T)avus  entering.']  Where's  Pamphilus  ?      . 

JPam.  Oh  Davus ! 

Da^jiis.  Who's  there  ? 

Pmn.  I. 

Davus.  Oh  Pamphilus ! 

Pam.  You  know  not  my  good  fortune, 

Davus.  Do  you  know  my  ill-fortune  ? 

Pam.  To  a  tittle. 

Davus.  'Tis  after  the  old  fafhion,  that  my  ills 
Should  reach  your  ears,  before  your  joys  reach  mine. 

Pam.  Glycerium  ha-s  difcover'd  her  relations. 

Davus.  Oh  excellent  \ 

Char.  How's  that  ?  [lijiening. 

Pam.  Her  father  is 
pur  moil  near  friend. 

Davus.  Who? 

Pam.  Chremes. 

Davus.  Charming  news ! 

Pam.  And  I'm  to  marry  her  immediately. 

Char.  Is  this  man  talking  in  his  deep,  and  dreams 
On  v/hat  he  wilhes  waking  ?         [lijiening. 

4  Pam» 
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Pam.  And  more(wer, 
For  the  child,  Davus— — 

Davtis.  Ah,  Sir,  fay  no  more. 
You're  th'  only  favourite  of  the  Gods. 

Char.  I'm  made 
If  this  be  true.     I'll  fpeak  to  them,     [comes  fcrward. 

Pam.  Who's  there .'' 
Charinus  !  oh,  well  met. 

Char.  I  give  you  joy. 

Pafn.  You've  heard  then — 

Char,  Ev' ry  word ;  and  prithee  now, 
In  your  good  fortune,  think  upon  your  friend, 
Chremes  is  now  your  own  •,  and  will  perform 
Whatever  you  fhall  afk. 

Pam.  I  ihall  remember. 
'Twere  tedious  to  expeft  his  coming  forth  5 
Along  v/ith  me  then  to  Glycerium  ! 
Davus,  do  you  go  home,  and  haften  them 
To  fetch  her  hence.     Away,  away  ! 

Davus.  I  go.  [Exeuni  Pam.  a?id  Char, 

[Davus  addrejfing  the  audience. 
Wait  not  till  they  come  forth :  Within 
She'll  be  betroth'd  ;  within,  if  aught  remains 
Undone,  'twill  be  concluded. — Clap  your  hand§  !  * 

*  Clap  your  hands. ^  flaudite.  eluded  in  this  manner.  Donee 
.All  the  old  Tragedies  and  Co-  Cantor  njos  Plaudite  dicat, 
niedies   aded    at    Rome    con-     fays  Horace.     Who  the  Canter 

was 


THE    ANDRIAN. 


lOI 


was  is  a  matter  of  difpute. 
Monf.  Dacier  thinks  it  was  the 
whole  Chorus ;  others  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  a  fingle  After  ; 
fome  the  Prompter,  and  fome 
the  Compofer. 

Before  the  word  Plaudiie  in 
eU  the  old  copies  is  an  n, 
which  has  alfo  given  rife  to  fe- 
veral  learned  conjeftures.  It 
is  moft  probable,  according  to 
the  notion  of  Madam  Dacier, 
that  this  n,  being  the  laft  Let- 
ter of  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
was  nothing  more  than  the 
mark  of  the  tranfcriber  to  fig- 
nify  the  end,  like  the  Latin 
word  Finii  in  modern  books  : 


or  it  might,  as  Patrick  fup- 
pofes,  Hand  for  nSo?,  Canter 
denoting  that  the  following  word 
Plaudit e,  was  fpoken  by  him. 

Calliopius  Recensui.] 
After  Plauditey  in  all  the  old 
copies  of  Terence,  ftand  thefe 
two  words :  which  fignify,  "  I 
"  Calliopius  have  revifed  and 
"  correfted  this  piece."  And 
this  proceeds  from  the  cuftom 
of  the  old  criticks,  who  care- 
fully revifed  alt  manufcripts  : 
and  when  they  had  read  and 
corrected  any  work,  certified  the 
fame  by  placing  their  names  at 
the  end  of  it.     Dacier. 
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PH^DRIA, 
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THRASO, 

GNAT  HO, 

PAR  MEN  O, 
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THAIS, 

PYTHIAS, 
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P  A  M  P  H  I  L  A,  and  other  Mutes. 


SCENE,  Athens. 


THE 


E    U    N 


T  •* 


Kj     Jn  ^ 


Aded  at  the  Megalesian  Games, 


L.  Poflumius  Albinus  and  L.  Cornelius  Merula, 
Curule  i^diles :  Principal  Adors,  L.  Ambivius 
Turpio  and  L.  Attilius  Prseneftinus :  The  Mufickj 
compofed  for  Two  Right-handed  Flutes,  by  Flaccus, 
Freedman  to  Claudius :  It  is  from  the  Greek  of 
Menander.  It  was  aded  twice  f,  M.  Valerius,  J 
and  C.  Fannius,  Confuls  ||. 


*  The  Eunuch. 1  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  moft  popular 
of  all  the  Comedies  of  Terence. 
Suetonius  and  Donatus,  both 
inform  us  that  it  was  adled 
with  the  greateft  applaufe,  and 
that  the  Poet  received  a  larger 
Price  for  it  from  the  ^diles, 
than  had  ever  been  paid  for  any 
before,  viz.  8000  fefterces, 
which  is  about  equal  to  200 
crowns,  which  in  thofe  times 
was  a  confiderable  fura. 

f  Afied  t^ici?^  A£la  11.  Do- 
natus informs  us  it  was  aded  a 


third  time.  It  is  certain  there- 
fore that  there  is  fomething 
wanting  in  this  title,  and  that 
we  {liould  read  a£la  li.  DIE, 
aSled  tvjice  in  one  day,  of 
which  faft  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted by  Suetonius.    Dac. 

X   Valerius^  and  T minim,  Con- 
fuls.]    That  is  in    the   year  of 
Rome    592,    and    160    before 
Chrift. 

11  Baif,  a  Poet,  who  lived  un- 
der Charles  IX.  made  a  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Eunuch  into  French 
Verfe,  which  if  I  am  not  de- 
I  z  ceived, 
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ceived,  was  never  publlckly  re- 
prefented,  as  there  was  not  at 
that  time  a  company  of  Co- 
medians regularly  eftabliftied  at 
Paris.  I  have  not  heard  that 
before,  or  fince  his  time,  we 
have  any  other  poetical  trans- 
lations of  Terence ;  and  my 
Andrian  is,  I  believe,  the  firfl 
of  his  Comedies,  that  has  ap- 
peared on  our  ilage.    Baron. 


'  Baron  is  partly  miftaken. 
There  is  extant  in  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  Fontaine  a  Co- 
medy entitled  L'Eunuque,  be- 
ing, like  Baron's  Andrian, 
founded  on  Terence,  with  fuch 
alterations,  as  the  modern  Poet 
thought  advifeable  in  his  age 
and  country.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal variations  will  be  obferv- 
ed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  notes,. 


PROLOGUE. 


PROLOGUE. 


TO  pleafe  the  candid,  give  offence  to  none. 
This,  fays  the  Poet,  ever  was  his  care : 
*  Yet  if  there's  One,  who  thinks  he's  hardly  cenfur'd, 
Let  him  remember  He  was  the  Aggreffor : 
He,  who  tranflating  many,  but  not  well. 
On  good  Greek  fables  fram'd  poor  Latin  plays  j 
//<?,  who  but  lately  to  the  Publick  gave 
■\  The  Phantom  of  INdenander  j  He,  who  made, 
J  In  the  Thefaurus,  the  Defendant  plead 


*  7"et  if  there's  one,  l£cJ\ 
Meaning  Lavinius,  the  Poet 
ceniured  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Andrian.     Donatus. 

f  T^he  Phaniotn  of  Menander .'\ 
The  Phantom  [(i>cicp,x  ]  was  the 
title  of  a  Comedy  of  Menander ; 
in  which  a  young  Man  looking 
thro'  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which 
divides  his  father's  houfe  from 
a  neighbour's,  beholds  a  virgin 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  is 
affedled  with  an  aweful  reve- 
rence, as  at  the  fight  of  a  Di- 
vinity ;  from  which  the  PJay 
is  called  the  Phantom.  The  Mo- 
ther (who  had  this  child  by  a 
fecret  amour  before  her  marri- 
age with  the  young  man's  fa- 
ther, and  educated  her  private- 
ly in  the  houfe  of  her  next 
door  neighbour)  is  reprefented 
to  have  made  the  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  to  have  decked    the 


paflage  with  garlands,  and  green 
branches,  that  it  might  look 
like  a  confecrated  place;  whi- 
ther (he  daily  went  to  her  devo- 
tions, and  ufed  to  call  forth  her 
daughter  to  converfe  with  her 
there.  The  Youth,  coming  by 
degrees  to  the  knowledge  of 
her  being  but  a  mortal,  his  paf- 
fion  for  her  becomes  fo  violent, 
as  to  admit  of  no  cure  but  mar- 
riage ;  which  at  laft  is  accom- 
plilhed  to  the  great  fatisfaftion 
of  the  Mother  and  Daughter, 
the  joy  of  the  Lover,  and  the 
confent  of  his  Father.— This 
argumentof  the  PhafmaBentley 
gives  us  ;  but  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  it  fays  he  does  not 
know,  whether  to  Donatus  or 
fome  older  fcholiaft.     Cooke, 

J  In  the  Thefaurus.']  In  the 
Thefaurus,  or  Treafure,  of  La- 
vinius, a  young  fellow  having 
i   3  fquandsred 


1T3  PROLOGUE. 

And  vouch  the  queftion'd  treafure  to  be  his. 
Before  the  Plaintiff  his  own  title  fliews, 
Or  whence  it  came  into  his  father's  tomb. 

Henceforward,  let  him  not  deceive  himfelf. 
Or  cry,  "  Pm  fafe,  he  can  fay  nought  of  me." 
I  charge  him  that  he  err  not,  and  forbear 
To  urge  me  fanher  ^  for  Pve  more,  much  more, 
Which  now  (hall  be  o'erlook'di  but  lliall  be  known. 
If  he  perfue  his  (landers,  as  before. 

Soon  as  this  Play,  the'Eunuch  of  Menander, 
Which  we  are  now  preparing  to  perform. 
Was  purchas'd  by  the  i^diles,  he  obtain'd 

fquandered  his  eftate,  fends  a  which   Terence  ridicules,   ba- 
fervant  ten  years  after  his  fa-  caufe  the  young  man  who  was 
ther's  death,  according  to  the  the  Plaintiff,  fhould  firft  Ihew 
v/ill  of  the  deceafed,  to  carry  his  own  title  to  it.  —  Thus   far 
provifions    to  his  father's  mo-  Bentley  from  the  fame  fcholiaft. 
nument ;    but   he   had    before  This  note  is  a  clear  explanation 
fold  the  ground,   in  which  the  of  the  pafTage  to  which  it  be- 
monument  flood,   to  a  covetous  longs.     Hare  concurs  with  Ma- 
old  man  ;    to  whom  the  fervant  dam  Dacier  in  her  opinion,  that 
applied  to  help  him  to  open  the  this  flory  of  the  Treafure  was 
monument ;   in  which  they  dif-  only  an  incident  foiiled  by  La- 
covered  a  hoard  of  gold  and  a  vinius  into  the  Phantom  of  Me- 
letter.     The  old   fellow  feizes  nander,  and  not  a  diflinft  play  : 
the  Treafure,  and  keeps  it,  un-  but  was  I  not  determined  by 
der  pretence  of  having  depofited  the  more  learned  Bentley,   the 
it    there,    for    fafety,     during  Text  itfelf  would  not  permit  me 
times  of  war  :    the  young   fel-  to  concur  in  their  opinion,   as 
low  goes  to  law  with  him ;  and  the    words    atqite    in    Thefauro 
the  old  man   is   reprefented  as  fcripjit,    feem   plainly   to    be  a 
opening  the  C2ufe  thus  :•*  Athe-  tranfition     to    another     play. 
•'  nians,  why  fhould  I  relate  the  Cooke. 
"  wuxwith  the  Rhodians?  &c." 

Menander, 


PROLOGUE,  ni 

*  Leave  to  examine  it :  and  afterwards 
-f-When  'twas  rehears'd  before  the  MagiftrateSa 
"  A  Thief,  he  cried,  no  Poet  gives  this  piece. 
**  Yet  has  he  not  deceiv*d  us ;  for  we  know, 
"  J  The  Colax  is  an  antient  Comedy 
*'  Of  Nsvius,  and  of  Plautus;  and  from  thence 
"  The  Parafite  and  Soldier  both  are  ftolen." 

If  that's  the  Poet's  crime,  it  is  a  crime 
Of  ignorance,  and  not  a  ftudied  theft. 
Judge  for  yourfelves !  the  fad  is  even  thus. 
The  Colax  is  a  fable  of  Menander ; 
Wherein  is  drawn  the  charadter  of  Colax 
The  Parafite,  and  the  Vain-Glorious  Soldier  : 
Which  charafters,  he  fcruples  not  to  own. 
He  to  his  Eunuch  from  the  Greek  transferr'd : 

Menander,  and  his  Cotem-  jeflionsagalnft  the  piece,  which 

porary  Philemon,  each  of  them  he  threw  out  when  it  came  to 

wrote  a  Comedy  under  this  title,  be  reprefented  before  the  Magi- 

We  have  in  the  above  note  the  ftrates, 

ftory  of  Menander's;   and  we         ^  when   'tn»as   rehearid  h^ 

know  that  of  Philemon's  from  p,,  ,h,  Magifirates.-]     This  is 

the    Tnnummus    of    Plautus,  a  remarkable  pafTage,  for  it  in- 

which  was  a  tranflation  of  it.  forms  us  that  when  the  Magi- 

*  Leave  to  examine  it."]     Per-  Arates  had  bought  apiece,  they 

fecit,   Jibi   ut    infpiciundi   ejjet  ^^^  i'  reprefented  at  their  own 

copia.  The  word  infpiciundi  cer-  houfe,  before  it  was  played  in 

tainly   carries    a  ftronger  fenfe  publick.     Dacier. 
than   n,erely  to   be  prefent  at         j.  „,  ^d..,  y..l   Colax  h 

the  reprefen,at,o„.    The  mean-  ,  ^^.^^  word  [K«i]  fignify. 

mg  of  the  whole  pafFage  I  take  •  a  Lr- Aa?j    g '"/ 

to%ethis.     That  hafing  Ob-  -§  ^  A^"--    -h:ch  was  the 

tained  leave  to  perufe  thf  MS.  ;:^^[°».%^Greeks  gave  that  name 

he  furnilhed  himfelf  with  Ob.  ^°  *»^"^  P^^^^t"'    Dicier. 

I  4  But 


s,:j  PROLOGUE. 

*  But  that  he  knew,  thofe  pieces  v/ere  before 
Made  Latin,  That  he  ftedfaftly  denies,  f 


*  But  that  he  knenjo,  ^cJl  If 
Plautus  wrote  a  play  under  the 
title  of  Colax,  I  ftiould   think 
it   very  unlikely   for  Terence 
rot  to  have  feen  it,  confider- 
ing  how  foon  he  flourifhed  after 
Plautus,  his  being  engaged  in 
the  fame  ftudies,  and   his  hav- 
ing fuch  accefs  to  the  libraries 
of  the  Great,  i^mong  the  frag- 
ments of  Plautus  is  one  verfc 
faid  to  be  a  line  of  the  Colax  : 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  believePlau- 
tus  never  tranflated  Menander's 
Colax.     The  Charafler  of  the 
Vain-G  loriousSoIdier  here  men- 
tioned I  am  apt  to  think   the 
fame  with   that   which   is  the 
Hero  of  Plautus's  Comedy  now 
extant,  and  called  Miles  Glcri- 
ofus  ;  from  which  Terence  could 
not  take  his  Thrafo.     Pyrgo- 
polinices  and  Thrafo  are  both 
full  of  themfelves,  both  boaft 
of  their  valour,  and  their  inti- 
macy  with  princes,  and   both 
fancy  themfelves  beloved  by  all 
the  women,  who  fqe  them;  and 
they  are  both  played  cfFby  their 
Parafites ;   but    they    differ   in 
their  manners  and  their  fpeech. 
Plautus's  Pyrgopolinices  is  al- 
ways in  the  clouds,   and  talk- 
ing   big,    and    of   blood    and 
wounds,  like  our  heroes  com- 
monly called  Derby  Captains. 
Terence's  Thrafo  never  fays  too 


little,  nor  too  much,  but  is  an 
eafy  ridiculous  charader,  con- 
tinually fupplying  the  audience 
with  mirth,  without  the  wild 
extravagant  bl after  of  Pyrgo- 
polinices. Plautus  and  Terence 
both  took  their  Soldiers  and 
Parafites  from  Menander,  but 
gave    them    different    drelTes. 

CoOKE. 

Though  there  is  much  good 
criticifm  in  the  above  note,  it 
is  certain  that  Plautus  did  not 
take  his  Miles  Gloriofus  from 
the  Colax  of  Menander,  as  he 
himfelf  informs  us  it  was  tranf- 
lated from  a  Greek  Play  called 
A/a?a)i',  the  Boafter,  and  the 
Parafite  is  but  a  trifling  charac- 
ter in  that  play,  never  appear- 
ing after  the  iirll  fcene. 

t  That  he  pdfaftly  denies.] 
It  feems  almoft  incredible,  that 
Terence  fhould  be  ignorant  of 
thefe  two  plays,  written  by  Nae- 
vius  and  Plautus;  but  our  won- 
der will  abate,  when  we  refletS 
that  all  the  learning  of  that  time 
was  confined  to  manufcripts, 
which  being  few  and  not  com- 
mon, could  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  many,  Befides,  as  it  was 
not  then  fo  general  a  cuflom  to 
colledl  in  one  volume  all  the 
works  of  the  fame  poet,  one 
might  fee  fome  of  his  pieces, 
without  feeing  the  whole.  Pat. 
Yet 
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Yet  if  to  other  Poets  'tis  not  lawful 
To  draw  the  charadbers  our  fathers  drew. 
How  can  it  then  be  lawful  to  exhibit 
Slaves  running  to  and  fro ;  to  reprefent 
Good  matrons,  wanton  harlots ;  or  to  fhew 
An  eating  parafite,  vain-glorious  foldier, 
Suppofititious  children,  bubbled  dotards. 
Or  Love,  or  Hate,  or  Jealoufy  ?— In  fhort 
Notliing's  faid  now,  but  has  been  faid  before. 
Weigh  then  thefe  thirhgs  with  candour,  and  forgive 
The  Moderns,  if  what  Antients  did,  they  do. 

Attend,  and  lift  in  fiience  to  our  play. 
That  ye  may  know  what  'tis  the  Eunuch  means. 


THE 


[  "5  J 
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EUNUCH. 

ACT    I.       SCENE    I. 
PH^DRIA,    PAR  ME  NO. 


Ph^d*  AND  what  then  fliall  I  do?  not  go  ?  not 

^  -^      now  ? 
When  (he  herfelf  invites  me  ?  or  were't  beft 
Fafhion  my  mind  no  longer  to  endure 
Thefe  harlots'  impudence  ? — Shut  out !  recall'd  * 
Shall  I  return  ?  No,  not  if  llie  implore  me. 

Par.  Oh  brave !  oh  excellent !  if  you  maintain  it ! 
But  if  you  try,  and  can't  go  thro'  with  fpirit, 
And  finding  you  can't  bear  it,  uninvited. 
Your  peace  unmade,  all  of  your  own  accord. 
You  come  and  fwear  you  love,  and  can't  endure  it. 
Good  night !  all's  over  !  ruin'd  and  undone  ! 


'O' 


*  And  nuhat  then,  ^ffc]  Phasdria  enters,  as  having  deliberated  a 
long  time  within  himfelf,  at  laft  breaking  out  into  thefe  words. Don. 

Horace  and  Perfius  have  both  imitated   this  beautiful  pafTage 
in  their  fatires. 

She'll 
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She'll  jilt  you,  when  fhe  lees  you. in  her  pow*r. 

Pb^d.  You  then,  in  time  confider  and  advife  ! 

Par.  Mafter !  the  thing  which  hath  not  in  itfelf 
Or  meafure  or  advice,  advice  can't  rule. 
In  love  are  all  thefe  ills  :  fufpicions,  quarrels. 
Wrongs,  reconcilements,  war,  and  peace  again : 
Things  thus  vmcertain,  if  by  reafon's  rules 
You'd  certain  make,  it  were  as  wife  a  talk 
*To  try  with  reafon  to  run  mad.     And  now 
What  you  in  anger  meditate — I  her?  -f 
That  him? — that  me?  that  would  not— pardon  me-! 
I  would  die  rather  :  No !  fhe  Ihall  perceive 
How  much  I  am  a  man. — Big  words  like  thefe. 
She  in  good  faith  with  one  falfe  tiny  drop. 
Which,  after  grievous  rubbing,  from  her  eyes 

*  To  try  nulth  reafon  to  run  mad.']  Theobald  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  following  pafiage  of  Shakefpeare  is  partly  imitated  from 
this  of  oar  Author. 

— —  —  To  be  wife  and  love 

Exceeds  man's  might,  and  dwells  with  Gods  above. 

Troilus  and  CreJJideu 

If  it  be  really  an  imitation,  Shakefpeare  in  this  inftance,  con- 
trary to  cuftom,   fails  infinitely  below  his  original. 

f  /  her?— that  him?  -that  indignation  loves  to  deal  in  the 

me  ?-■  that  i.\iould  not ]     hn  Ellipfis  and  Apofiopefis.    Don. 

abrupt   manntr  of  fpenking  fa-  As  the  Pronoans  in  our  lan- 

miliar  to  perfons  in   anger,  for  guage  admit  a  variation  of  Cafe, 

the  fcntences  are  to    be  under-  J  faw  no  reafon   why  I    Ihould 

ftood  thus.     I  gc  to  her  ?  — that  not  literally  copy  the  beautiful 

T(cei'v^d\\\m1   -iWaiexcludeei  me.'^  egone  illiun  ?  &c.  of  Terence. 
—  that  woiilj  hot  lit  sue  tu :  for 

Can 
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Can  Icarce  perforce  be  fqueez'd,  fhall  overcome. 
Nay,  (he  fhall  fwear,  *twas  you  in  fault,  not  fhe ; 
You  too  fhall  own  th'  offence,  and  pray  for  pardon. 

Phad.  Oh  monflrous !  monflrous !  now  indeed  I  fee 
How  falfe  fhe  is,  and  what  a  wretch  I  am  ! 
Spite  of  myfelf  I  love  •,  and  knowing,  feeling. 
With  open  eyes  run  on  to  my  deflrudion  ; 
And  what  to  do  I  know  not. 

Par.  What  to  do  ? 
What  Jbould  you  do,  Sir,  but  redeem  yourfelf 
As  cheaply  as  you  can  ?— at  eaf)'  rates 
If  pofTible — if  not — at  any  rate — 
And  never  vex  yourfelf. 

Ph^d.  Is  that  your  counfel  ? 

Par.  Ay,  if  you're  wife ;  and  do  not  add  to  love 
More  troubles  than  it  has,  and  thofe  it  has 
Bear  bravely !  *  But  fhe  comes,  our  ruin  comes ; 

•  But    Jhe    comeSf    our  ruin  parifon     between     them,     the 

comes ',  For  Jhe,  i^c.']    There  is  learned  reader  will  agree  with- 

an  extreme  elegance  in  this  paf-  me,  that  the  paflage  in  the  En- 

Tage  in  the  original.     There  is  glifh  poet  is   not   only  equal, 

much  the  fame  fentiment  in  the  but  even  fuperior  in  beauty  to 

Cymbeline  of  Shakefpeare  :  and  'that  in  Terence. 
I  believe,  upon   a   fair  com- 

Sed  ecca  ipfa  egreditur,  noftri  fundi  calamitas : 

Nam  quod  nos  capere  oportet,   hsec  intercipit.         Ter. 

_  —  _—_  —  —  —  comes  in  my  father  ; 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  North, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing. 

Cymbeline,  A<51  i. 

For 
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For  Ihe,  like  ftorms  of  hail  on  fields  of  corn. 
Beats  down  our  hopes,  and  carries  all  before  her. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter   THAIS. 

^hais.  Ah  me !  I  fear  left  Phsedria  take  offence. 
And  think  I  meant  it  other  than  I  did. 
That  he  was  not  admitted  yefterday. 

[to  herfelf  not  feeing  them. 
Phad.  I  tremble,  Parmeno,  and  freeze  with  horror. 
Par.  Be  of  good  cheer  !    approach  yon  fire — fhe'U 

warm  you. 
Thais.  Who's  there  ?  my  PhiEdria  ?  "Why  did  you 
ftand  here  ? 
Why  not  diredtly  enter  ? 

Par,  Not  one  word 
Of  having  Ihut  him  out ! 

Thais.  Why  don't  you  fpeak  ? 
Phad.  Becaufe,  forfooth,  thefe  doors  will  always  fly 
Open  to  me,  or  that  becaufe  I  ftand 
The  firft  in  your  good  graces.  [ironically, 

Thais.  Nay,  no  more  ! 

Phad.  No   more  ? — O  Thais,   Thais,  would  to 
heaven 
Our  loves  were  parallel,  that  things  like  thefe 
Might  torture  you,  as  this  has  tortur'd  me  5 

Or 
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Or  that  your  adions  were  indifferent  to  me  ! 

Ti>ais.  Grieve  not,  I  beg,  my  love,  my  Phsdria ! 
Not  that  I  lov'd  another  more,  I  did  this. 
But  I  by  circumftance  was  forc'd  to  do  it. 

Par.  So  then,  it  feems,  for  very  love,  poor  foul. 
You  {hut  the  door  in's  teeth. 

Thais.  Ah,  Parmeno! 
Is't  thus  you  deal  with  me  ?  Go  to  ! — But  hear 
Why  I  did  call  you  hither. 

Phad.  Be  it  fo. 

Tbais.  But  tell  me  firft,   can  yon  flave  hold  his 
peace  ? 

Par.  I  ?  oh  moft  faithfully:  But  hark  ye,  madam! 
On  this  condition  do  I  bind  my  faith : 
The  truths  I  hear,  I  will  conceal ;  but  falfehood, 
Fidtion,  or  grofs  pretence,  fhall  out  at  once. 
I'm  full  of  chinks,  and  run  through  here  and  there: 
So  if  you  claim  my  fecrefy,  fpeak  truth. 

Thais.  My  mother  was  a  Samian,  liv'd  at  Rhodes.* 

Par.  This  fleeps  in  filence.  [archly. 

Thais.  There  a  certain  merchant 
Made  her  a  prefent  of  a  little  girl, 
Stol'n  hence  from  Attica. 

•  My  mother  ivas  a  Samian,  in   another.       For    this    reafon 

li'u'd  at  Rhode i.'\      An  indireft  courtezans  were  calledy?ri3«g-«ri; 

and  tender  manner  of  acknow-  and  on  this  circumftance   de- 

ledging   her  mother   to   be   a  pends  the  archnefs  and  malice 

courtezan,  by  faying  Ihe  was  a  of  Psrxneno's  anfwer.  Don  at. 
■ative  of  one  place,  and  lived 

*  Phal 
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Phad.  A  citizen  ? 

^hais.  I  think  fo,  but  we  cannot  tell  for  certain  - 
Her  father  s  and  her  mother's  name  fhe  told 
Herfelf  i  her  country,  and  the  other  marks 
Of  her  original,  fhe  neither  knew. 
Nor  from  her  age,  was't  poflible  Ihe  fhould. 
The  merchant  added  further,  that  the  pirates. 
Of  whom  he  bought  her,  let  him  underiland. 
She  had  been  ftol'n  from  Sunium.*     My  mother 
Gave  her  an  education,  brought  her  up 
In  all  relpedts  as  fhe  had  been  her  own  -, 
And  Hie  in  gen'ral  was  fuppos'd  my  fifler. 
I  journied  hither  with  the  gentleman 
To  whom  alone  I  was  conneded  then. 
The  fame  who  left  me  all  I  have.  ^ 

Par.  Thefe  articles 
Are  both  rank  falfehoods,  and  fhall  out, 

^hais.  Why  fo  ? 

Par.  Becaufe  nor  you  with  one  could  be  content, 
Nor  he  alone  enrich'd  you ;  for  my  mafter 
Made  good  and  large  addition. 

Thais.  I  allow  it. 
But  let  me  haften  to  the  point  I  wifb. 
Meantime  the  Captain,  who  was  then  but  young 
In  his  attachment  to  me,  went  to  Caria.  -f- 

*  Sunium.']  A  part  of  Attica  upon  the  fea  coaft. 

t  Caria.]  A  region  of  Afia  Minor  upon  the  fea  coaft,  Oppolite 
to  Rhodes, 

I. 
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*  I,  in  his  abfencc,  was  addrefl  by  You  ; 
Since  when,  full  well  you  know,  how  very  dear 
I've  held  you,  and  have  trufted  you  with  all 
My  neareft  counfels. 

Phad.  And  yet  Parmeno 
Will  not  be  filent  even  here. 

Par.  Oh,    Sir, 
Is  that  a  doubt  ? 

Thais.  Nay,  prithee  now,  attend  ! 
My  mother's  lately  dead  at  Rhodes :  her  brother 
Too  much  intent  on  wealth,  no  fooner  faw 
This  virgin,  handfome,  well-accomplifht,  Ikill'd 
In  muiick,  than,  fpurr'd  on  by  hopes  of  gain. 
In  publick  market  he  expos'd  and  fold  her. 
It  fo  fell  out,  my  foldier-fpark  was  there. 
And  bought  her,  all  unknowing  thefe  events  5 
To  give  to  me  :    but  foon  as  he  return'd. 
And  found  how  much  I  was  attach'd  to  You, 
He  feign'd  excufes  to  keep  back  the  girl ; 
Pretending,  were  he  thoroughly  convinc'd. 
That  I  would  ftill  prefer  him  to  yourfelf. 
Nor  fear'd  that  when  I  had  receiv'd  the  girl, 
I  would  abandon  him,  he'd  give  her  to  me  ; 
But  that  he  doubted.     For  my  part,  I  think 
He  is  grown  fond  of  her  himfelf. 

•  I  in  his  ab/ence,  ^r.]  It  is  which  Thais  may  plead  for  this 
artful  of  the  Poet  to  reprefent  indulgence  from  Phjedria  with 
thecaptain  as  the  prior  lover,  by     a  better  grace.     Donatus. 

Vol.  I.  K  Ph^l 
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Ph^d.  Is  there 
Ausht  more  between  them  ? 

^hais.  No-,  for  I've  enquir'd. 
And  now,  my  Ph^dria,  there  are  fuAdry  caufca 
Wherefore  I  wifh  to  win  the  virgin  from  him. 
Firft,  for  file's  call'd  my  filler :  and  moreover. 
That  I  to  her  relations  may  reflore  her. 
I'm  a  lone  woman,  have  nor  friend,  nor  kin  : 
Wherefore,  my  Phsedrja,  I  would  raife  up  friend* 
By  fome  good  turn: — And  you,  I  prithee  now. 
Help  me  to  do  it  1  Let  him  fome  few  days 
Be  my  gallant  in  chief.     What !   no  reply  ? 

Ph^d.  Abandon'd  woman !   can  I  aught  reply 
To  deeds  like  thefe  ? 

Par,  Oh  excellent !  well  faid  ! 
He  feels  at  length :  Now,  mailer,  you're  a  man. 
Ph^ed.  I  faw  your  (lory's  drift. — "  A  little  girl 
"  Stol'n  hence — My  mother  brought  her  up — was 

call'd 
"  My  fifter — I  would  fain  obtain  her  from  him, 
"  That  I  to  her  relations  might  reflore  her — " 
All  this  preamble  comes  at  lafl  to  this. 
I  am  excluded,  he's  admitted.     Why  ? 
But  that  you  love  him  more  than  me,  and  fear 
Left  this  young  captive  win  your  hero  from  you. 
Thais.  Do  I  fear  that  ? 
Pha;d.  Why,  prithee  now,  what  elfe  } 

Does 
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Does  He  bring  gifts  alone  ?  did'ft  e'er  perceive 
My  bounty  Hint  againil  you  ?  Did  I  not> 
Becaufe  you  toid  me  you'd  be  glad  to  have 
An  Ethiopian  fervant-maid,  all  eife 
Omitted,  feek  one  out  ?  You  faid  bePides, 
You  wifh'd  to  have  an  Eunuch,  'caufe  forfooth, 
They  were  for  dames  of  quality.     1  found  on^» 
For  both  I  yefterday  paid  twenty  mina* 
Yet  you  contemn  me — I  forgot  not  thefe. 
And  for  thefe  I'm  defpis'd. 

Thais.  Why  this,  my  Phsedria  ? 
Tho'  I  would  fain  obtain  the  girl,  and  tho* 
I  think,  by  thefe  means  it  might  well  be  done  j 
Yet,  rather  than  make  you  my  enemy, 
I'll  do  as  you  command. 

Phad.  Oh,  had  you  faid 
Thofe  words  fincerely — "  Rather  than  make  you 
"  My  enemy!" — Oh,  could  I  think  thofe  words 
Came  from  your  heart,  what  h't  I'd  not  endure  ( 

Par.  Gone!  conquer'dvv-i;h  one  Afford!  alas,  howfoQn  1 

Thais.  Not  fpeak  fmcerely  ?  from  my  very  foul  ? 
What  did  you  ever  a(k,  altho'  in  ^ort. 
But  you  obtain'd  it  of  me  ?  yet  I  can't 
Prevail  on  you  to  grant  but  two  fhort  days, 

Ph^ed.  Well — for  two  days- — fo  thofe  two  be  ftgt 
twenty. 

*  Tnvent^  Mines.]  Equal  to  64/.  1  w.  8 «;'.  of  our  aaoney.  Cook! # 

K  a  Tkms, 
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"Thais.  No  in  good  faith  but  two,  or— 

Ph^d.  Or  ?  no  more. 

Thais.  It  fhall  not  be :  but  you  will  grant  me  thofe. 

Phad.  Your  will  mufl  be  a  law. 

Thais.  Thanks,  my  fweet  Phsdria!- 

Ph^d.  I'll  to  the  country:  there  confume  myfelf 
For  thefe  two  days  :  it  muit  be  fo  :  we  muft 
Give  way  to  Thais — See  you,  Parmeno, 
The  flaves  brought  hither. 

Par.  Sir,  I  will. 

Ph^d.  My  Thais, 
For  thefe  two  days,  farewell ! 

Thais.  Farewell,  my  Phsedria  ! 
Would  you  aught  elfe  with  me  } 

Phad.  Aught  elfe,  my  Thais  ^ 
*  Be  with  yon  foldier  prefent,  as  if  abfent : 

*  Be  ^r'.th  yon  fcUier,  if!c.'\  pre/Tes   her  intention    to    have 

Phasdria's  requeft  tohis  miftrefs,  faid    much    the  fame    kind    of 

upon  leaving  her  for  twodays,is  things  on  parting  with  Pofthu- 

inimitabiy  beautiful  and  natural,  mus.      As    both     the    paflages 

Addison's  SpeSator  N°  170.  are  extremely  beautiful,  it  may 

Imogen  in  the  fpcech  above  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader 

cited    from    Shakefpeare,    ex-  to  compare  them  together. 

I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Moll  pretty  things  to  fay  :   ere  I  could  tell  him, 
How  I  would  think  on  himi  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,  and  fuch;  or,  I  could  make  him  fwear, 
The  {hees  of  Italy  lliould  not  betray 
Mine  int'refl,  and  his  honour;  or  have  charg'd  him 
At  the  fixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
I'd  encounter  me  with  orifons  j  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  with  him,  &c. 

AD 
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All  night  and  day  love  Me  :  Hill  long  for  Me  : 
Dream,  ponder  ftill  of  Me  ;  wifh,  hope  for  Me  j 
Delight  in  Me  ;  be  all  in  all  with  Me  : 
Give  your  whole  heart,  for  mine's  all  yoiir's,  to  Me. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE       III. 
Manet   THAIS.* 


Ah  me !  I  fear  that  he  believes  me  not. 

And  judges  of  my  heart  from  thofe  of  others,  f 

I  in  my  confcience  know,  that  nothing  falfe 

I  have  deliver'd,  nor  to  my  true  heart 

Is  any  dearer  than  this  Ph^dria  : 

And  whatfoe'er  in  this  affair  I've  done. 


•  Manrt  Thais.]  The  Poet 
very  judicioufly  referves  part 
of  the  argument  to  be  told 
here,  which  Thais  did  not  re- 
late to  Phaedria,  in  the  prefence 
of  Parmeno  :  whom  the  poet 
keeps  in  ignorance,  that  he  may 
with  probability  dare  to  alTill: 
Chaerea  in  his  attempt  on  the 
virgin.     Donatus. 

•f-  And  judges  of  my  heart  from 
thofe  of  cihers.l  Here  Terence 
fhews  it  to  be  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellence to  introduce  common 
characters  in  a  new  manner, 
without  departing  from  cuftom, 


or  nature  :  Since  he  draws  a 
good  courtezan,  and  yet  engages 
and  delights  the  fpedator. 
Donatus. 

Under  the  name  of  Thais, 
Menander  is  fuppofed  to  have 
drawn  the  charadter  of  his  own 
mirtrefs,GIycere  ;  and,  it  feems, 
he  introduced  a  courtezan  of 
the  fame  name  into  feveral  of 
his  comedies.  One  comedy 
was  entitled  Thais,  from  which 
St.  Paul  took  the  fentence  in 
his  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  Evilcommunications  corrupt 
"  good  manners."  Plutarch 
has  alfo  preferved  four  lines  of 
K  3  the 
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For  the  girl's  fake  I've  done  :  for  I'm  in  hopes 
X  know  her  brother,  a  right  noble  youth. 
To  day  I  wait  him,  by  his  own  appointment ; 
^^Vherefore  PU  in,  and  tarry  for  his  coming. 

the  prologue  to  ibat  c-nedy,  the  mu^?,  to  teach  him  to 
in  which  the  poet:  in  a  kind  cf  draw  the  charafter  of  his  he- 
jliock'i-heroick  inanner  invokes     roine. 

Plut.  de  Aui?c-^d.  Poet. 

Such  therefore  fing,  O  Goddefs !   bold,  but  fair. 
And  bleii  with  all  the  arts  of  fond  ^erfuafion  ; 
Injurious,  qyarrellous,  forever  craving, 
Caring  for  none,  bqt  feigning  love  to  all. 

The  word  a'B-ojtAsiHa-a;'  alludes  fame  reafons  that    induced  Ba- 

particularly  to  the  fhutting  out  rcn  to  vary  from   his  ongiral, 

her  lovers,    the  very  injury  of-  reprefents  Thais  as  a  your?  wi- 

fered  to  Phadria  in  this  play.  dow,   infcead  of  a  courtesan. 

f  optaine,  probably  for  the 
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ACT    11.     S  C  ENE    L 

PH^DRIA,  PARMENO. 


Pho'dria.  ^^  ARRY  the  ilaves  according  to  my 
V->4     order  *. 

Pa?\  I  will 

Ph^ed.  But  diligently. 

Par.  Sir,  I  will. 

Pbad,  But  foon. 

Par.  I  will,  Sir ! 

Pl7^ed.  Say,  is  it  fufficient  ? 

Par.  Ah!  what  a  queftion's  that?  as  if  it  were 
So  difficult!    I   wiOi,  Sir   Phsdria, 
You  could  gain  aught  fo  eafy,  as  lofe  thefe, 

Phiffd.  I  lofe,  what's  dearer  yet,    my  comfort  with 
them. 
Repine  not  at  my  gifts. 

Par.  Not  I :  moreover 


*  Carry  the JIavesj  ^c.'}  This  and  over  again,  and  in  a.  tlrf- 

Scene  contains  a  deal  of  lover's  lome  manner,     Donatus  , 

impertinence  and  idle  talk,  re-  If  theCritick  meant  th'.s  nets 

peating  what  has  been  faid  be-  for  a  cenfure,  it  is  in  fiifl^^-fiicr 

fore ;  and  that  too  much  over  a  commendation. 


K4 
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I  will  convey  them  ftraight.     But  have  you  any 
Other  commands  ? 

Ph^ed.  Oh  yes :  Set  off  our  prefents 
With  words  as  handfome  as  you  can  j  and  drive. 
As  much  as  poflible,  that  rival  from- her  ! 

Par.  Ah,  Sir!  Ifliould,  of  courfe,  remember  that. 

Phi£il.  ril  to  the  country,  and  ftay  there. 

Pm\  O,  ay  !  [ironically. 

Phacl.  But  hark  ypu ! 

Par.  Sir,  your  pleafure  ? 

Phad.  Do  you  think 
I  can  with  conftancy  hold  out,  and  not 
Return  before  my  time  ? 

Par.  Hold  out  ?  Not  you. 
Either  you'll  ftraight  return,  or  want  of  deep* 
Will  drive  you  forth  at  midnight. 

Phad.  I  will  toil ; 
That,  weary,  I  may  lleep  againft  niy  vv'ill. 

Par.  Weary  you  may  be  -,  but  you'll  never  fleep. 

Ph^ed.  Ah,  Parmeno,  you  wrong  me.    I'll  caft  out 
This  treacherous  foftnefs  from  my  foul,  nor  thus 
Indulge  my  paffions.     Yes,  I  could  remain. 
If  need,  without  her  even  three  whole  days. 

*  Want  cifjlfep,-l^c.']  Auf  wox      the  word  infcmnia  in  this  place 
noElu  te   adiget  horfum  infutnuia.      to    fignify    ivntching,    nvatit   of 
The  common  reading  is  ^^;j-^;2/.     fltep,  is   confirmed  by    the    two 
But  the  correftion  and  interpre-      ne:-:t  fpeeches. 
tation  of  DOiiacus,  who  explains 

Par. 
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Pm-.*llu\\  three  whole  livelong  days !  confider.  Sir. 
Pb^ed.  I  am  refolved. 


*  Hui/  three  ivhole  days  /] 
Hui  /  U  N I V  o  R  5  u  M  triduum  !  — 
Crites.  To  read  Macrobius,  ex- 
plaining the  propriety  and  ele- 
gance of  many  words  in  Virgil, 
■v%hich  I  had  before  paffed  over 
without  confideraticn,  as  com- 
mon things,  is  enough  to  afTure 
me  that  I  ought  to  think  the 
fanie  of  Terence;  and  that  in 
the  purity  of  his  ftile,  (which 
Tully  fo  much  valued,  that  he 
ever  carried  his  works  about 
him)  there  is  yet  left  in  him 
great  room  for  admiration,  if  I 
knew  but  where  to  place  it. 

Ei'genius.  I  Ihould  have  been 
led  to  a  confideraticn  of  the 
wit  of  the  ancients,  had  not 
Crites  given  me  fufficient  warn- 
ing not  to  be  too  bold  in  my 
judgment  of  it ;  becaufe  the 
languages beingdead,  and  many 
of  the  cuftoms,  and  little  acci- 
dents, on  which  it  depended, 
loft  to  us,  we  are  not  compe- 
tent judges  of  it.  But  though 
I  grant,  that  here  and  there  we 
may  mifs  the  application  of  a 
proverb  or  acuftom,  yet  a  thing 
well  faid  will  be  wit  in  all  lan- 


guages ;  and  though  it  may  lofc 
fomething  in  the  tranflation,  yet 
to  him  who  reads  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal, it  is  ftill  the  fame.  He 
has  an  idea  of  its  excellence, 
though  it  cannot  pafs  from  his 
mind  into  any  other  exprefiion 
or  words  than  thofe  in  which 
he  finds  it.  When  Pha^dria  in 
the  Eunuch  had  a  command 
from  his  miftrefs  to  be  abfent 
two  days,  and  encouraging  him- 
felf  to  go  through  with  it,  faid. 
Tandem  ego  non  ilia  careatn,  ji 
opus  Jit,  njel  tottim  triduum? 
Parmeno,  to  mock  the  foftnefs 
of  his  mafter,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  eyes,  cries  out,  as  it 
were  in  admiration,  Hui!  uni- 
'vorfiim  triduum  !  the  elegancy 
of  which  uni'-jorfum,  though  it 
cannot  be  rendered  in  our  language, 
yet  leaves  an  impreffion  on  our 
fouls.  But  this  happens  feldom 
in  him,  in  P.autus  oftener;  who 
is  infinitely  too  bold  in  hi-^  me- 
taphors and  coining  words;  out 
of  which  many  times  his  wit  is 
nothing. 
D  R  V  D  E  N '  J  EJfay  cf  Drematick 
Pcefte, 
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SCENE       11. 
PAR  ME  NO    alone. 

*Heav'ns,  what  a  ftrange  difeafe  is  this! — That  love 
Should  fo  change  men,  that  one  can  hardly  fwear 
They  are  the  fame! — No  mortal  liv'd 
Lefs  weak,  more  grave,  more  temperate  than  he. 
— But  who  comes  yonder  ? — Gnatho,  as  I  live; 
The  Captain's  parafite !   and  brings  along 
The  Virgin  for  a  prefent :  oh  rare  wench  ! 
•f-How  beautiful !  I  (hall  come  off,  I  doubt. 
But  fcurvily  with  my  decrepid  Eunuch. 
This  girl  furpafies  ev'n  Thais  herfelf. 


*  Heav'nSt  nvhat  a  Jirang!., 
^cl\  Part  of  Benedift's  fblilo- 
<juy  in  the  fecond  aft  of  Much 
ado  about  Nothing  is  much  in 
X\\e  fame  vein  with  this  of  Par- 
meno  ;  only  that  it  is  heighten- 
ed by  the  circumftance  of  its  be- 
ing immediately  previous  to  his 
falling  in  love  himfelf. 


f  flcov  beautiful,  ^c."]  The 
Poet  makes  Parmeno  take  no- 
tice of  her  extraordinary  beau- 
ty, in  order  to  make  the  vio- 
lence of  Chorea's  paflion  for  her 
the  mere  probable.  Don  at  us. 
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SCENE       III. 

*  Enter  GNAT  HO,   leading  PAMPHII^A; 
FARM  EN  O  behind. 

■fGnaih.  Good  heav'ns!  how  much  one  man  excels 
another ! 
"What  diiT'rence  'twixt  a  whe  man  and  a  fool ! 
What  jail  now  happen'd  proves  it :  Coming  hither 


*  Enier  Gn.U/yc.']  Thefecliii- 
ra^lers,  rhe  Pai-afne  ar.d  ihe  Soi- 
dier,  as  t!.r  Poc-t  ti}iiAtJ  coii- 
fe2«s,  are  not  ju  the  tunuch 
of  Neuander,  but  tuKen  irom 
th    Colax      iJOKATus 

Two  anions,  equally  labour- 
ed and  driven  on  by  the  writer, 
would  deftroy  the  unity  of  the 
poem;  it  would  be  no  longer 
one  play,  but  two:  Not  but 
that  there  may  be  many  adions 
in  a  pla; ,  as  Ben  Jonfon  has  ob- 
ferved  in  his  Difcoverits,  but 
they  muft  be  all  mbfervient  to 
the  great  one,  which  our  lan- 
guage happily  expreiTes  in  the 
name  of  under  plots :  Such  as 
in  Terence's  Eunuch  is  the  dif- 
ference and  reconcilement  of 
Thais  and  Phsd'-ia, which  is  not 
the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  plav, 
bat  promotes  the  marriage  of 
Chffifea  and  Chremes's  filler, 
principally  intended  by  the  poet. 
There  ouglit  to  be  but  one  ac- 
tion, fays  Corneille,  that  is, 
one    complete    a^on,    which 


leaves  the  mind  of  the  audience 
ill  a  full  repofe  ;  but  this  can- 
not be  brought  to  pafs,  but  by 
many  other  imperteft  adlions 
which  conduce  to  it,  and  hold 
the  auf^retnct;  in  a  delightful  fuf- 
pente  o!  what  will  be. 
Diy'en'sLJ'-zy  ofDramaikkPocJie, 

IniltHU  of  the  quarrels  of 
Thais  ardphajoria,  which  were 
moft  probabi;'  in  the  Eunuch  of 
Mcnander,  ic  would  have  been 
better  10  have  inilanced  the 
charadeis  taken  from  the  Co- 
lax;  which  Terence  has  very 
artfully  connefted  with  the  reft 
of  the  fable,  by  reprefenting  the 
Girl,  loved byChae.ea,  as  g'/.'en 
to  Thais  byThrafo;  which  pro- 
duces the  abfence  of  P..3edria, 
lea  es  room  for  the  comical  im- 
pofture  of  Chorea,  and,  al- 
though adfcititious,  becomes  the 
main  fpring  of  the  whole  aftion. 

•f   Good  hea'v'ns  !  \£c.'\     This 

is  the  only  fcene  in  Terence, 

which  I  remember,  that  can  be 

cl^arged  with  being  fuperfluous. 

Thrafo 
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I  met  with  an  old  countryman;  a  man 

Of  my  own  place  and  order  •,  like  myfelf, 

No  icurvy  fellow  •,  who,  like  m.e,  had  fpent 

In  mirth  andjoliity  his  whole  eftate. 

Seeino;  him  in  a  wretched  trim-,  his  looks 

Lean,  fick,  and  dirty  •,  and  his  cloaths,  all  rags  •, 

"  How  now !"  cry'd  I, "  what  means  this  figure,  friend  ?'' 

''  Alas,"  fays  he,  "  my  patrimony's  gone. 

"  — Ah,  hcTf^  am  I  reduced !  my  old  acquaintance 

"  And  tricnds  all  fhun  m^e." — Hearing  this,  how  cheap 

I  held  him  in  comparifon  with  Me  ! 

"  Why,  how  now  ?  wretch,  faid  I,  moll  idle  wretch  ' 

"  Have  you  fpent  all,  nor  left  ev'n  hope  behind  ? 

"  What!  have  you  lofl  your  fenfe  with  your  eftate  ? 

"  Me! — look  on  Me — come  from  the  fame  condition! 

"  Hov*-  fieek !  how  neat !  how  clad !  in  what  good  cafe  ? 

cc  YyQ  ev'ry  thing,  though  nothing ;  nought  poflefs, 

"  Yet  nought  I  ever  want." — "  Ah,  Sir  !    but  I 

"  Have  an  unhappy  temper,  and  can't  bear 

'-  To  be  the  butt  of  others,  or  to  take 

"  A  beating  now  and  then." — "  How  then !  d'ye  think 

"  Th6fe  are  the  means  of  thriving.''  No,  my  friend  ! 

Thrafo  has  made  a  prefer'   to  time   for  it  }  Let  Gnatho  pay 

Thai.s  of  a  young  girl.     Gna-  due  attention  on  the  ftage  to  the 

tho  js  to  carry    her.     Going  a.  young     woman     whom     he    is 

long  with  h(^r,  he  anDufes  him-  charged  with,  and  let  him   fay 

felf  with  givinp;  the  fpedator  a  what  he  wii!  to  himfelf,  I   con- 

moft  .agreeable  culogium  on  his  fent  to  it.     Diderot. 
profeflion.     Hut   v,zs    that   the 

•"  Such 
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"  Such  formerly  indeed  Riight  drive  a  trade  : 

"  "*But  mine's  a  new  profeflioui  I  the  firfl: 

"  That  ever  ftruck  into  this  road.     There  are 

"  A  kind  of  men,  v/ho  wifh  to  be  the  head 

"  Of  every  thing-,  but  are  not.     Thefe  I  follow; 

"  Not  for  their  fport  and  laughter,  but  for  gain 

*'  To  laugh  with  them.,  and  wonder  at  their  parts  : 

"  Whate'er  they  fay,  I  praife  it^  if  again 

*  Bui  mint's  a  nevj;  profejjon,  upon  the  flare  before  ;  mailer 
b'f.]  Though  the  Vain  PvTan  of  a  more  delicate  manner 
and  the  Flatterer  were  charac-  of  adulation  than  ordinary  Ha:- 
ters  in  great  meafure  dependant  terers,  and  rupporting  his  con- 
on  each  other,  and  therefore  fequence  with  his  patron  at  the- 
commonly  fhewn  together,  yet  fame  time  that  he  lives  upon 
it  is  moft  probable,  that  in  the  him,  and  laughs  at  him.  Cc- 
Colax  of  Menander,  from  viedendo  Ijf  deridcnda.  Gnatho's 
whence  Gnatho  and  Thrafo  acquaintance  defcribes  the  old 
were  taken  by  our  author,  the  fchool  of  Parafites,  which  gives 
Parafite  was  the  chief  charac-  him  cccafion  to  fliew,  in  his 
ter,  as  in  tlie  h-Kxli^v,  or  the  turn,  the  fuperior  excellence  of 
Boafler,  the  Greek  Comedy,  the  new  feft,  of  which  he  Is 
from  which  Plautus  took  his  himfelf  the  founder.  The  firll 
Miles  Gloriofus,  the  Bragga-  cf  thefe,  as  Madam  Dacier  ob- 
dochio  Captain  was  moil  pro-  ferves  juil'.y,  was  the  exad  de- 
bably  the  principal.  Bat  this  finition  of  a  Parafite,  who  is 
I  think  is  not  all:  for  in  the  defcri bed  on  almoll  every  occa- 
prefent  inflance  the  Poet  feems  fion  by  Plautus,  as  a  fellow 
to  have  intended  to  introduce  a  beaten,  kicked,  and  cafied  at 
new  fort  of  Parafite,   never  feen  pleafure. 

Et  hie  quiuc/n,   herc/e,   nijt  qui  colathos  perpeti 

Fotis  Parajjtiis,  fravgiqus  aulas  in  caput, 

Vtl  ire  extra  porta?n  trigeminam  ad  faccum  licet. 

Capteivei,    A^.  I. 

And  here  the  Parafite,   unlefs  he  can 

Bear  blows,  and  have  pots  broken  on  his  fconce, 

^yithout  the  city -gate  may  beg  his  bread. 

Gnat'ao, 
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"  They  contradiit,  1  praife  that  too:  Does  any 
"  Deny  ?  I  too  deny :  AfHrm  ?  I  too 
"  Affirm :  and  in  a  word  I've  brought  myfelf 
"  To  fayi.  unfay,  fv/ear,  and  forfwear,  at  pleafurc '. 
«*  And  that  is  now  the  bell  of  all  profeflions." 

Par.  A  fpecial  fellow  this !  who  drives  fools  mad. 

Gnat.  Deep  in  this  converfation,  we  at  length 
Come  to  the  Market,  where  the  fevVal  tradefmen, 
Butchers,  cooks,  grocers,  poult'rers,  fifnmongers, 
(Who,  while  my  means  were  ample,  profited,  ,iL 

And,  tho'  now  walled,  profit  by  me  ftill,)  "^t 

All  run  with  joy  to  me,  falute,  invite,  ^^ 

And  bid  mc  welcome.     He,  poor  half-flarv*d  wretch, 
Soon  as  he  faw  me  thus  careft,  and  found 
I  got  my  bread  fo  eafily,  defir'd 
He  might  have  leave  to  learn  that  art  of  me. 
I  bad  him  follow  me,  if  poflible  : 
And,  as  the  Schools  of  the  Philofophers 

Gnatho,  on  the  contrary,  by  obnoxious    to    Diderot,    with 

his   artful  adulation,   contrives  which  he  introduces  himfelf  to 

to  be  careffed   inftead  of  ill-  the   audience;    throws   a  new 

treated.      Had   the   Colax    of  light  on  all  he  fays  and  does ; 

Plautus  at  leaft  remained  to  us,  and  is  a  ftrong  proOf  of  the  cx- 

we  Ihould  perhaps  have  feen  the  ccllence  of  Mcnander  in  draw- 

fpecifick    difference     between  ing  charadlers.     However   this 

Him  and  other  Parafites  more  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Gnatho 

at  large.  In  the  Eunuch  Gnatho  is   one  of  the  moft  agreeable 

is  but  epifodical ;   but  if  this  Parafites  in  any  play,  antient 

manner  of  confidering  his  cha-  or  modern,  except  the  Incom* 

rafter  be  not  too  refined,   it  ac-  parable  Falftaff. 
counts  for  the  long  fpeech,   to 

2  Have 
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Elave  ta'en  from  the  Philofophers  thor  names. 
So,  in  like  manner,  let  all  Parafites 
Be  call'd  from  me  Gnathonicks ! 

Par.  Mark,  what  eafe. 
And  being  kept  at  other's  coft  produces ! 

Gnat.  But  hold,  I  muft  convey  this  girl  to  Thai:^ 
And  bid  her  forth  to  fup. — Ha,  Parmeno ! 
Our  rival's  Have,  Handing  at  Thais'  door ! 
-—How  melancholy  he  appears !  All's  fafe : 
Thefe  poor  rogues  find  but  a  cold  welcome  here. 
I'll  play  upon  this  knave.  {^afide. 

Par.  Thefe  fellows  think 
This  prefent  will  make  Thais  all  their  own.      [^afide. 

Gnat.  To  Parmeno,  his  lov'd  and  honour'd  friend, 
Gnatho  fends  greeting,  [ironically.']  What  are  you  upon?* 

Par.  My  legs. 

Gnat.  1  fee  it.--Is  there  nothing  here 
Difpleafmg  to  you  .'* 

Par.  You. 

G'fiat.  I  do  believe  it. 
But  prithee,  is  there  nothing  elfc  ? 

Par.  Wherefore  ? 

Gnat.  Becaufe  you're  melancholy, 

•  What  are  you  vpon? — "My  tiii.  There  is  mnch  the  fame 
Leg5.'\  ^id agitur  ?~Statur.  A  kind  of  conceit  with  the  prefent 
mere  play  upon  words,  which  in  the  Merry  Wives  cf  Wind- 
is  alfo  in  the  Pfeudolus  of  Plau-     for. 

FalJlaJ.  My  honefl  lads,  I  will  tell  ycu  what  I  am  About. 
FIjIjI.  Two  Yards  and  more. 

Par. 
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Par.  Not  at  all. 

GnaL  Well,  do  not  be  fo  ! — Pray,  nov^,  v/hat  d'ye 
think 
Of  this  young  handmaid  ? 
Par.  Troth,  fhe's  not  amifs. 
GnaL  I  plague  the  rafcal.         \_half-aftde. 
Par.  How  the  knave's  deceiv'd !         \joalf-afide. 
Gnat.  "Will  not  this  gift  be  very  acceptable 
To  Thais,  think  you  ? 
Par.  You'd  infinuate 
That  we're  fhut  out. — There  is,  alas,  a  change 
In  all  things. 

Gnat,  For  thefe  fix  months,  Parmeno, 
For  fix  whole  months  at  leaft.  Til  make  you  eafy ; 
You  ihan't  run  up  and  down,  and  watch  till  day-light; 
Come,  don't  I  make  you  happy .'' 
Par.  Very  happy. 

Gnat.  'Tis  my  way  with  my  friends. 
Par.  You're  very  good. 

Gnat.  But  I  detain  you:  you,  perhaps,  was  going 
Somewhere  elfe. 
Par.  No  where. 
Gnat.  May  I  beg  you  then 
To  ufe  your  int'reft  here,  and  introduce  me 
To  Thais  ? 

Par.  Hence  !  away  !  thefe  doors 
Fly  open  now,  becaufe  you  carry  Her. 

{^pointing  to  Pamphila. 
Gnat. 
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G72at.  WoLi'd  you  have  any  one  call'd  forth  ?  ^Exit. 

P^r.  Well!  well! 
Pafs  but  two  days  •,  and  you,  fo  welcome  now. 
That  the  doors  Qpen  with  your  little  finger. 
Shall  kick  againft  them  then,  I  warrant  yqu. 
Till  your  heels  ache  again. 

Re-Enter  G  N  A  T  H  O. 

Gnat.  Ha!  Parmeno! 
Are  you  here  ftill !  What !  are  you  left  a  fpy. 
Left  any  go-between  fhouid  run  by  Health 
To  Thais  from  the  Captain  ?  \Emt, 

Par.  Very  fmart ! 
No  wonder  fuch  a  wit  delights  the  Captain  ! 
But  hold !  I  fee  my  matter's  younger  fon 
Coming  this  way»     I  wonder  much  he  Ihould 
Defert  Pirsus,*  where  he's  plac'd  on  guard. 
'Tis  not  for  nothing.    All  in  hafte  he  comes, 
And  feems  to  look  about. 

SCENE      IV. 

Enter  CHOREA.     PARMENO  hehmd:\ 

Cheer.  Undone  !  Undone  ! 
The  Girl  is  loft :  I  know  not  where  llie  is, 

*  Dffert  Fin^us.']  Pirseus,  as  were  placed  on  guard  to  watch 

well  as  Sunium,  was  a  mari-  agair.ft  the  incurfions  of  pirates, 

time    tov/n   of  Attica,  with  a  or  other  enemies.     Donatus. 
port,  where  the  Athenian  youth 

VoL,L  L  Nor 
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Nor  where  I  am  :  Ah,  whither  fhall  I  trace  ? 
Where  feek?  of  whom  enquire  ?  or  which  way  turn? 
I'm  all  uncertain  •,  but  have  one  hope  ftill  : 
Where'er  fhe  is,  Ihe  cannot  long  lie  hid. 

0  charming  face !  all  others  from  my  memory 
Hence  I  blot  out.     *Away  with  common  beauties  ! 

Par.  So,  here's  the  other !  and  he  mutters  too 

1  know  not  what  of  love. — Ah,  poor  old  father  ! 
As  for  this  {tripling,  if  he  once  begin. 

His  brother's  is  but  jeft  and  children's  play 
To  his  mad  fury. 

Char.  Twice  ten  thoufand  curfes 
Seize  the  old  wretch,  who  kept  me  back  to-day  ; 
And  me  for  flaying  !  with  a  fellow  too 
I  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  ! — But  fee  ! 
Yonder  ftands  Parmeno. — Good  day  I  '' 

I*ar.  How  now  ? 
Wherefore  fo  fad  ?  and  why  this  hurry,  Chserea  ? 
Whence  come  you } 

Char.  I  ?  I  cannot  tell,  i'faith. 
Whence  I  am  come,  or  whither  I  am  going, 
I've  fo  entirely  loft  myfeif. 

* Aitiaywith commonbeauties !'\  confifts  in  the  three  words  en(2- 

Teedet  quot'tdianarumbcrumfor-  ingin«r«;«,  which  are  adrnirably 

manon.  It  is  impoffible  to  tranf-  adapted  to  exprefs  difguft,  and 

late  this  pafTage  without  lofing  make  us  even,  feel  that  fenfa- 

much  of  its   elegance,   which  tion.     Dacier. 

par,. 
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Par.  And  why? 

i2h<er.  I  am  in  love. 

Par.  Oh  brave  ! 

Char.  Now,  Parmeno, 
Now  you  may  fhew  what  kind  of  man  you  are, 
Ytju  know  you've  often  told  me  ;  "  Chsrea, 
"  Find  fomething  out  to  fct  your  heart  upon, 
"  And  mark  how  I  will  ferve  you!" — yes,  you  know 
You've  often  faid  fo,  when  I  fcrap'd  together 
All  the  provifions  for  you  at  my  father's^ 

Par.  Away,  you  trifler  ! 

Chier.  Nay,  in  faith,  'tis  true  i 
Now  make  your  promife  good  !  and  in  a  caiife 
Worthy  the  utmoll  reachings  of  your  foul : 
A  girl,  my  Parmeno  !  not  like  our  miffes, 
Whofe  mothers  try  to  keep  their  fhoulders  down, 
And  bind  their  bofoms,  that  their  fhapes  may  feeril 
Genteel  and  Aim.     Is  a  girl  rather  plump  ? 
*They  call  her  NiVrfej  and  Hint  her  in  her  food. 
Thus  art,  in  fpite  of  nature,  makes  them  all 
Mere  bulrufhes  :  and  therefore  they're  belov'd, 

Par.  And  what's  this  girl  of  your's  ? 

Chdf.  A  miracle. 

Par.  Oh,  to  be  fure  ! 

*  They  call  her  Nur/e.']  Pu-  ^ope,  will  pardon,  and  the  La- 
gilem  ejfe  aiuiit.  Literally,  they  dies  approve  my  fofcening  this 
call  her  Boxer.     The  learned,  I     paffage. 

L  2  Char. 
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Ch<€r.  True,  natural  red  and  white  -, 
Her  body  firm,  and  full  of  precious  ftuff! 

Par.  Her  age  ? 

Char.  About  fixteen. 

Par.  The  very  prime  ! 

Char.  This  girl,  by  force,  by  flealth,  or  by  intreaty, 
Procure  me !  how  I  care  not,  fo  I  have  her. 

Par.  Well,  whom  does  Ihe  belong  to  ? 

Char.  I  don't  know. 

Par.  Whence  comes  Ihe  .^ 

Char,  I  can't  tell. 

Par.  Where  does  fhe  live  ? 

Char.  I  can't  tell  neither. 

Par.  Where  was  it  you  faw  her  ^ 

Char.  Here  in  the  ftreet. 

Par.  And  how  was  it  you  loft  her  ? 

Char.  Why,  it  was  that,  which  I  fo  fum'd  about. 
As  I  came  hither  !  nor  was  ever  man 
So  jilted  by  good  fortune,  as  myfelf. 

Par.  What  mifchief  now  ? 

Char.  Confounded  luck  1 

Par.  How  fo  ? 

Char.  How  fo !  d'ye  know  one  Archidemides, 
My  father's  kinfman,  and  about  his  age  ? 

Par.  Full  well. 

Char.  As  I  was  in  purfuit  of  her 

He  met  me. 

Par,  Rather  inconveniently. 

Char', 
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Chccr.  Oh  mofl  unhappily  !  for  lighter  ills 
May  pafs  for  inconvenient^  Parmeno, 
Nay,  I  could  fwear,  with  a  fafe  confciencc  too. 
For  fix,  or  feven  months,  I  had  not  feen  him. 
Till  now,  when  leaft  I  wifh'd  and  moft  would  fhun  it. 
Is  not  this  monftrous  ?  Eh  ! 

Par.  Oh  !  very  monftrous. 

Ch^/-.  Soon  as  from  far  he  faw  me,  inflantly. 
Bent,  trembling,  drop-jaw'd,  gafping,  out  of  breath. 
He  hobbled  up  tome. — "  Holo!  ho!  Ch^erea!" — 
I  flopt. — D'ye  know  what  I  want  with  you  ?'* — - 

"  What  ?" 
— "  I  have  a  caufe   to-morrow." — "  Well!   what 

"  then?" 

— "  Fail  not  to  tell  your  father,  he  remember 
"  To  go  up  with  me,  as  an  Advocate  *." — 
His  prating  took  fome  time. — "  Aught  elfe  ?"  faid  I. 
"  Nothing,"  faid  he. — Away  flew  I,  and  faw 
The  girl  that  inftant  turn  into  this  ftreet. 

Par.  Sure  he  mull  mean  the  virgin,  juft  now  brought 
To  Thais  for  a  prefent. 

Cheer.  When  I  reach'd 
This  place,  the  girl  was  vanifn'd. 

*  j4s  an  Advocate.']  The  word  that  accompanied  thofe  who  had 

Advocate,  Ad'vocatus,   did    not  caufes,  either  to  do  them  ho- 

bear  the  fame  fenfe  then   as  it  nour,  or  to  appear  as  witnefles, 

does  with   us  at  prefent.     The  or  to  render  them  fome  other 

Advocates, ^riH5c^/«',v^tre  friends  fervice.     Dacier 

L  3  Per. 
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Par.  Had  your  lady 
Any  attendants  ?  ■  ' 

Ch.£r.  Yes ;  a  parafite. 
With  a  maid-fervant. 

Par.  'Tis  the  very  fame :  ■ 

Away  !  have  done  !  all's  over  *^ 

Char.  What  d'ye  mean  ?  .    • 

Par.  The  Girl  I  mean. 

Char.  D'ye  knov^  then  who  fhe  is  ? 
Tell  me  ! — or  have  you  feen  her  ? 

Par,  Yes,  I've  feen  her  j 
I  know  her  •,  and  can  tell  you  where  Ihe  is. 

Char.  How,  my  dear  Parmeno !  D'ye  know  her  ? 

Par.  Yes. 

Char.  And  where  fhe  is,  d'ye  knov/  ? 

Par.  Yes,r~there  Ihe  is  j  \_pointing. 

Carried  to  Madam  Thais  for  a  prefent. 

Char.  What  monarch  could  bellow  a  gift  fo precious? 

Par.  The  mighty  Captain  Thrafo,  Phaedria's  rivals 

Char,  Alas,  poor  brother  ! 

Par.  Ay,  and  if  you  knew 
The  gift  he  fends  to  be  compar'd  with  this, 
You'd  cry  Alas,  indeed  ! 

Char.  What  is  his  gift .?  f 

*  All's  owr.]      Jam  concla-  f  What  is  his  gift.']  Obferve 

malum  eji.     A  metaphor  taken  with  what  addrefs  Terence  pro- 

from   the  Funeral  Ceremonies  ceeds  to  the  main  part  of  his 

of  the  Ancifnts,  argument :  the  Eunuch  being 

cafuallj' 
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Pr,r.  An  Eunuch. 

Ch^r.  What !  that  old  and  ugly  flave, 
That  he  bought  yefterday  ? 

Par.  The  very  fame. 

Cbier.  Why,  furely,  he'll  be  trundled  out  o'doo.rs 
He  and  his  gift  together. — But  till  now 
I  never  knew  this  Thais  was  our  neighbour. 

Par,  She  came  but  lately. 

Cb^r.  EvVy  way  unlucky  ! 
Ne'er  to  havefeen  her  neither  ! — Prithee,  tell  me, 
Is  llie  fo  handfome,  as  fhe's  faid  to  be  ?  * 

Par.  Yes  faith! 

Cb^r.  But  nothing  to  compare  to  mine. 

Par.  Oh,  quite  another  thing, 

Cb^r.  But  Parmeno  ! 
Contrive  that  I  may  have  her. 

Par.  Well,  I  will. 
Depend  on  my  affiftance : — have  you  any 
Further  commands  ?  [as  if  goin^. 

Cbar.  Where  are  you  going  P 

Par.  Home  ^ 

cafually  mentioned,  fuggefts,  as  rea's  being  received  for  the  Eu* 

it  were  of  courfe,  the  ftratagem  nuch.     He  was  fuch  a  ftranger 

of  impofingChjereauponthefa-  to  the  family,  that  he  himfelf 

milyof  Thais  for  him.  Donat.  did  not  even  know  the  perfon 

of  Thais.     It  is  added  further, 

*   Is  Jhe  fo  handfome,  as  Jhe''s  that  fhe  has  not  lived  long  ia 

/aid  to  he  ?'\     Another  inllance  the    neighbourhood,    and     the 

of  the  art  of  Terence,  in  pre-  young  fellow  has  been  chieflyat 

ferying  the  probability  of  Chs-  Pirasus.     Donatus. 

L  4  Tq 
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To  bring,  according  to  your  brother's  order. 
The  flaves  to  Thais. 

Ch^er.  Oh,  that  happy  Eunuch  ! 
To  be  convey*d  into  that  houfe  ! 

Par.  Wliy  fo  ? 

Ch^r.  Why  fo !  why,  he  fliall  have  that  charming 
Girl 
His  fellow-fervant,  fee  her  all  day  long^ 
Converfe  with  her,  dwell  under  the  fame  roof. 
And  fometimes  eat,  and  fometimes  deep  by  her. 

Par.  And  what  if  You  fhould  be  fo  happy  ? 

Ch^r.  How? 
Tell  me,  dear  Parmeno  ! 

Par.  AiTume  his  drefs. 

Chier.  His  drefs  !  v;hat  then  ? 

Par.  I'll  carry  you  for  him. 

Ch^r.  I  hear  you. 

Par.  I  will  fay  that  you  are  he. 

Ch^r.  I  underfland  you. 

Par.  So  fhall  you  enjoy 
Thofc  bleffings,  which  but  now  you  envied  him  : 
Eat  with  her,  be  with  her,  touch,  toy  with  her, 
And  fieep  by  her  :  fmce  none  of  Thais'  maids 
Know  you,  or  dream  of  what  you  are.     Befides 
Your  figure,  and  your  age  are  fuch,  that  you 
May  well  pafs  for  an  Eunuch. 

Ch^r.  Qh,  well  faid  ' 

I  ne'er 
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I  ne'er  heard  better  counfel.     Come,  let's  in! 
Dreis  me,  and  carry  me !  Away,  make  hafle  I 

Par.  What  are  you  at  ?  I  did  but  jeft. 

Cb^r.  You  trifle. 

Par.    I'm  ruin'd  :    Fool,  what  have  I  done  ?- — 
Nay  whither 
D'ye  pufli  me  thus  ?  you'll  throw  me  down.  Nay,  ftay  I 

Ch^r.  Away. 

Par.  Nay  prithee  ! 

Ch^r.  I'm  refolv'd. 

Par.  Confider  •, 
You  carry  this  too  far. 

Cht^r.  No,  not  at  all. 
Give  way  ! 

Par.  And  Parmeno  muft  pay  for  all.  * 
Ah,  we  do  wrong  ! 

Cb^r.  Is  it  then  wrong,  for  me-f 
To  be  convey'd  into  a  houfe  of  harlots. 
And  turn  thofe  very  arts  on  Them,  with  which 
They  hamper  Us,  and  turn  our  youth  to  fcorn  ?  I 

*  Jfii^  Parmeno  muji  pay  for  were  fure  to  have  them  thrown 

«//.]     Iftisc  in  me  cudetur  faba.  at  their  heads.     Don  at  us. 
Literally,  the  Bean  ivill  be  threjh-         The  commentators  give  us  fe- 

ed  on   me.      A  Proverb    taken  veral   other   interpretations    of 

from  the  countrymen's  threlh-  this    proverb ;    but  all  concur 

ing  Beans  ;  or  from   the  cooks  concerning  the  import  of  it.  i 

drefiing  them,  who  when  they  f  Is  it  then-jurong.]  HereTe-  | 

had  not  moiftenedthem  enough,  rence  obliquely  defends  the  fub- 

tut  left  them  hard  and  tough,  j  eft  of  the  piece.     Donatus. 

n  Can 
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Can  it  be  wrong  for  Me  too,  in  my  turn, 

To  deceive  Them,  by  whom  we're  all  deceiv'd  ? 

No,  rather  let  it  be!  'tis  juft  to  play 

This  trick  upon  them:  which,  if  greybeards  know. 

They'll  blame  indeed,  but  all  will  think  well  done. 

Par.  Well,  if  you  muft,  you  muft;  but  do  not  then^ 
.After  all's  over,  throw  the  blame  on  Me. 

Ch^r.  No,  no  ! 

Par.  But  do  you  order  me  ? 

Char.  I  do: 
Order,  command,  compel  you  •,  nor  will  e*er 
Deny,  or  difavow  my  putting-on. 

Par.  Come  on  then :  follow  me  ! 

Chier.  Heav'n  grant  fuccefs ! 


AC  T 
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ACT   III.     SCENE    I. 
THRASO,  md  GNAT  HO. 


^hrafo.    \    N  D  Thais  then  returns  me  many  thanks  ? 
jLjL  Gnat.  Ten  thoufand. 
Thra.  Say,  is  fhe  delighted  with  it  ? 
Gnat.  Not  for  the  prefent's  fake  fo  much,  as  that 
From  you  it  was  prefented :  But  therein 
She  truly  triumphs. 

Enter  P  A  R  M  E  N  O  behind. 

Par.  I'm  upon  the  watch. 
To  mark  a  proper  opportunity 
To  bring  my  prefents,     But  behold  the  Captain? 

Thru.  It  is,  indeed,  fomething,  I  know  not  how. 
Peculiar  to  me,  do  whate'er  I  pleafe, 
It  will  appear  agreeable. 
■    Gnat.  In  truth 
I  always  have  obferv'd  it, 

I'bra.  Ev'n  the  King  * 

*  E'v'nthe  King.']    This  may  is  mentioned  in  this  very  play, 

be  underftood    of   Darius    the  Madam  Dacier  thinks  it  ought 

Third,  who  reigned  in  the  time  rather  to  he  underftood  of  Se- 

pfMenander.      But  as  Pyrrhus  leucus,KingofAfia.  Patrick. 

Held 
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Held  himfelf  much  oblig'd,  whate'er  I  did :; 
Not  fo  to  others. 

Gnat.  Men  of  wit,  like  You, 
The  glory,  got  by  other's  care  and  toil. 
Often  transfer  unto  themfelves. 

1'hra.  YouVe  hit  it.  * 

Gnat.  The  king  then  held  you— 

^hra.  Certainly. 

Gnat.  Moft  dear. 

*Tbra,  Moft  near.  He  trufted  his  whole  army  to  mc. 
His  counfels. 

Gnat.  WonderfuU 

'Thra.  And  then,  whene'er 
Satiety  of  company,  or  hate 
Of  bufmefs  feiz'd  him — when  he  would  repofe — 
As  if you  underftand  me. 

Gnat.  Perfectly. 
When  he  wou'd — in  a  manner— clear  his  ftomacli 
Of  all  uneafmefs. 

^hra.  The  very  thing. 
On  fuch  cccafions  he  chofe  none  but  me. 

Gnat.  Hui !  there's  a  king  indeed !  a  king  of  tafte  \ 

■*  T.HR  A  so.  2*o«'i;? /?-//;>.]  That  "  mour  is  lofty,  his  difcourfe- 

Shakefpeare  was  familiarly  ac-  "  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed, 

quainted   with  this  comedy   is  "  his  eye  ambitious,    his  gate 

evident  from  the  following  paf-  "  majellical,    and  his  general 

fage.  "  behaviour  vain,   ridiculous, 

'•    Holofernes.       No'vi     kotr.i-  *'  and  Thrason  ICAL." 
'*  nem^    tGtr^^amts.      His    hu-  Ls^c^i  Labour  Loji^ 
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^hra.  No  general  man,  I  promife  you.  * 

Gnat.  Oh  no ! 
He  muft  have  been  particular  indeed. 
If  he  convers'd  with  You. 

Thra.  The  courtiers  all 
Began  to  envy  me,  and  rail'd  in  fecret : 
I  car'd  not;  whence  their  fpleen  increased  the  more. 
One  in  particular,  who  had  the  charge 
Of  th'  elephants  from  India,  grew  at  laft 
So  very  troublefome,  "  I  prithee,  Strato, 
"  Are  you  fo  favage,  and  fo  fierce,  (fays  I) 
*'  Becaufe  you're  governor  of  the  wild  beafts  ?'* 

Gnat.  Oh,  finely  faid!  and  Ihrewdly!  Excellent? 
Too  hard  upon  him!--  what  faid  He  to't  ? 

Thra.  Nothing. 

Gnat.  And  how  the  devil  fliould  he  .^ 

*   No  general  man.]       Homo  *'  The  fturgcon  does  not  love 

ptrpaucorum  bominum.     That  is,  **  much  company." 
one  who  admits  but  few  into  a         This  paiTage  of  Cicero,  quot- 

familiarity  with  him.     Horace  ed  by  the  Commentators  both 

ufes    the   fame   phrafe,   in   the  on  Horace  and   Terence,  puts 

fame  fenfe,   fpeaking    of  Mas-  the  meaning  of  the  phrafe  out 

cenas.      Paucoru?n    homimun,    et  of  all  doubt  ;   and    indeed  in 

vientis  benefana.     In  like  man-  this  fenfe  the  fpeech  of  Thrafo 

jier,  Cicero  tells  us  in  his  book  more  properly  follows   up  the 

de  fato,  that  Scipio  having  en-  fpeech  immediately  preceding, 

gaged  two  or  three  friends   to  and  without  the  leafl  violence 

fup    with   him   upon  fturgeon,  to  the  natural  flow  of  the  dia- 

and  fecming  inclined  to  detain  iogue  takes  off  the  aukvv'ardnefs 

fome  others  who  dropt  in  upon  of  an  afide  from  the  reply   of 

him.     Pontius  whifpered  him,  Gnatho,  and   leaves   him    that 

*'  Take  care,  Scipio!  Acipenfer  eafy  raillery,  which  diflin«guifhes 

**  ijie  paucorum  hominum  f<?.  him  in  moft  parts  of  the  play. 

Far. 
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Par.  Gracious  heav*n  ! 
The  ftupid  coxcomb! — and  that  rafcal  too  I       [^afidci. 
Thra.  Ay !  but  the  llory  of  the  Rhodian,  Gnatho  \ 
How  fmart  I  was  upon  him  at  a  feaft — 
Did  I  ne'er  tell  you  ? 

Gnat.  Never  :  but  pray  do  ! 
—-I've  heard  it  o'er  and  o'er  a  thoufand  times,  \_afide. 

*Thra.  We  were  by  chance  together  at  a  feaft — 
This  Rhodian,  that  I  told  you  of,  and  I. — 
I,  as  it  happen'd,  had  a  wench:  Thefpark 
Began  to  toy  with  Her,  and  laugh  at  Me. 
"  Why  how  now.  Impudence!  (faid  I)  are  You  * 
''  K  hare  yourfelf,  and  yet  would  hunt  ior  game  ?'\ 
Gnat.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Thra.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Gnat.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Witty!  fmart!  excellent!  incomparable! 
Is  it  your  own  ?  I  fwear  I  thought  'twas  old* 
'Thra.  Why  did  you  ever  hear  it  ? 
Gnat.  Very  often ; 
And  reckon'd  admirable. 

*  Jie  you  ahare,&c.'\  Lepus  eus,    that    Livius    Andronicus 

mte   es,  et  pulpamenium   qiiaris.  had  inferted  it  in  his  plays  be- 

A  proverbial  expreflion  in  ufe  fore  Terence.     Commentators^ 

at  that  time.  The  proper  mean-  who  enter  into  a  minute  expli- 

ingofit,  ftript  of  the  figure,  cation  of  it,  offer  many  conjec- 

is,  *•  You  are  little  more  than  tures,  rather  curious  than  folid, 

•*  a   woman   yourfelf,   and   do  and  of  a  nature  not    fit   to   he 

you  want  a  miftrefs  ?"    We  mentioned  here.     Patrick. 


learn  from  Donatus  and  Vopif- 


Thra* 
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Thra.  'Tis  my  own. 

Gjiat.  And  yet  'twas  pity  to  be  fo  fevere 
On  a  young  fellow,  and  a  gentleman. 

Par.  Ah !  devil  take  you  !  [^afide* 

Gnat.  What  became  of  him  ? 

Thra,  It  did  for  him.     The  company  were  all 
Ready  to  die  with  laughing : — in  a  word, 
They  dreaded  me. 

Gnat.  No  wonder. 

Thra.  Harkye,  Gnatho ! 
Thais,  you  know,  fufpeds  I  love  this  Girl. 
Shall  I  acquit  myfelf  ? 

Gnat.  On  no  account. 
Rather  increafe  her  jealoufy. 

Thra.  And  why  ? 

Gnat.  Why? — doyouaflc? — as  ifyou  didn't  know!- 
Whene'er  fhe  mentions  Phjedria,  or  whene'er 
She  praifeshim,  to  vex  you  — 

Thra.  I  perceive. 

Gnat.  To  hinder  that,  you've  only  this  refource. 
When  She  names  Phasdria,  name  You  Pamphila. 
If  She  fhould  fay,  "  Come !  let's  have  Phsdria 
"  To  dinner  with  us!" — "  ay,  and  Pamphila 
"  To  fmg  to  us!" — if  She  praife  Phsedria's  perfon, 
Praife  You  the  Girl's !  fo  give  her  tit  for  tat. 
And  gall  Her  in  her  turn.. 

Th7'a. 
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^hra.  Suppofe  Ihe  lov'd  me,  * 
This  might  avail  me,  Gnatho  ! 

Gnat,  While  fhe  loves 
The  prefents  which  you  give,  expe6ting  more, 
So  long  fhe  loves  you;  and  fo  long  you  may 
Have  pow'r  to  vex  her.     She  will  ahvays  fear 
To  make  you  angry,  left  fome  other  reap 
The  harveft,  which  fhe  now  enjoys  alone. 

*Thra.  You're  right :  and  yet  I  never  thought  of  it. 

Gnat.  Ridiculous !  becaufe  you  did  not  turn 
Your  thoughts  to't  -,  or  how  much  more  readily 
Wou'd  you  have  hit  on  this  device  yourfelf ! 

fS    C    E    N    E      II. 

Enter  THAIS,  and  PYTHIAS. 

Thais.  I  thought  I  heard  the  Captain's  voice :  and  fee ! 
Good-day,  my  Thrafo  ! 

Thra.  Oh  my  Thais,  welcome  ! 

*  Suppofe  Jhelo'v'dme,   ^^.]         f  Scene  fecond.'\  Several  per* 

I   am  at  a  lofs   to   determine,  fons  of  the  play  are  concerned 

whether  it  was  in  order  to  fhew  in  this  fcene,  and  yet,    by  ths 

the  abfurdity  of  the  Captain,  or  art  and  excellence  of  the  Poetjt 

fron^  inadvertence   in  the  Poet,  there  arifes  no  confufion  of  dia- 

that  Terence  here  makesThrafo  Jogue  ;  each  fpeech  being   ad- 

and  Gnatho  fpeak  in  contradic-  mirably  adapted  to  the  charac» 

tion    to    the   idea    of  Thais's  ter  to  which  it  is  appropriated, 

i^opderful  veneration  for  Thra-  Donatus. 
io,  with  which  they  opened  the  y 

fcene. 

How 
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How  does  my  fweeting? — are  you  fond  of  me 
For  fending  you  that  mufick-giii  ? 

Par.  Oh  brave  ! 
He  lets  out  nobly ! 

Tha^s.  For  your  worth  I  love  you. 

Gnal.  Come,  let's  to  fupper!  why  do  you  delay? 

Pa-r.  Mark  t'other!  he's  a  chip  of  the  old  block** 

Thms.  I'm  ready  when  you  pleafe. 

Par.  I'll  up  to  her, 
And  feem  as  if  but  now  come  forth. — Ha !  Thals^ 
Where  are -you  gadding  ? 

Thais.  V/ell  m.et,  Parmeno ! 
I  was  juft  going ■ 

Par.  V/hither? 

Thais.  Don't  you  fee 
The  Captain  ? 

Par.  Yes,  I  fee  him— to  my  forrow. 
The  prefcnts  from  my  mafter  wait  your  pleafurc. 


*  J  Chip  of  the  old  Block.] 
Ex  homine  hunc  natutn  dicas. 
There  has  been  much  difpute 
about  the  meaning  of  thefe 
words.  The  old  familiar  expref- 
fion,  which  I  have  made  ufe  of, 
is,  I  think,  agreeable  to  the  ob- 
vious and  natural  meaning  of 
them.  That  Drydcn  under- 
ftood  them  in  this  fenfe  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  paf- 
fage. 

'•  In  the^.  New  Comedy  of 

Vol.  L 


the  Gra;clans,  the  Poets  fought 
indeed  to  exprefs  the  n^'^c^  as 
in  their  Tragedies  the  raSo?,  of 
mankind.  But  this  contained 
only  the  general  charaders  of 
men  and  manners  ;  that  is,  one 
old  man  or  father,  one  lover, 
one  courtesan,  fo  like  another 
as  if  the  firft  of  them  had  begot 
the  reft  of  every  fort.  Ex  homine 
hunc  natzim  dicas.'''' 

EJfaj  of  DraKaiick  Pcejie. 


M 


Thra, 
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1'hra,  Why  do  we  flop  thus?   wherefore  go  not 

hence  ?  [angrily. 

Par.  Befeech  you,  Captain,  let  us,  v/ith  your  leave. 
Produce  ourpreients,  *  treat,  and  parley  with  her! 
7'bra.  Fine  gifts,  I  v/arrantyou,  compar'd  with  mine ! 
Far.  They'll  anfwer  for  themfelves. — Ho,  there ! 
within ! 
Order  the  flaves,  I  told  you,  to  come  forth, 

Enler  a  Black  Gh"!. 

This  way!  do  You  ft  and  forward!— ^This  girl,  ma'am. 
Comes  quite  from  ^Ethiopia. 

1'hra.  Worth  three  Min^.f 

Gnat.  Scarce. 

Par.  Ho!  where  are  you,  Dorus?— oh,  come  hither  I 

Enter  Chserea  in  the  Eunuch's  habit. 

An  Eunuch,  Madam!— of  a  liberal  air. 
And  in  his  prime  ! 

Thais.  Now  as  I  live,  he's  handfome  ! 

Per.  What  fay  You,  Gnatho  ?  Is  he  defpicable  ? 

Or,    Captain,   what  fay  You  ? Dumb  ? Pxaife 

fufficient ! 

,    *  Treaty  and  parley  vj'ith  her. "l  f    M«<*.]       A    Mina    was 

Coti'venire  ^  colloqul.     Military     equal  to  3/,  4^.  '] d.     Cooke. 
terms ;  ufed  by  Parmenoto  fncer 
at  Thrafo.     Donatis. 

Try 
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Try  him  in  letters,  exercifes,  mufick : 
In  all  the  arts  a  gentleman  ilioiild  know, 
ril  warrant  liim  accomplifn'd.* 

Thra.  Troth,  that  Eunuch 
Is  well  enouo-h. 

Par.  And  he,  who  fends  thefe  prefehts,- 
Requires  you  not  to  live  for  kirn  alone. 
And  for  bis  fake  to  fluit  out  all  mankind  : 
Nor  does  he  tell  his  battles,  fliew  his  v/ounds. 
Or  fliackle  your  free  will,   as  fome  folks  do. 

[looking  at  Thrafo^ 
But  when  'twill  not  be  troublefome,  or  when 
YouVe  leifure,  in  due  feafon,  he's  content 
If  then  he  is  admitted. 

^hra.  This  poor  wretch 
Seems  to  belong  to  a  poor  wretched  maRer. 

Gnat.  Beyond  all  doubt;  for  who  that  could  obtain 
Another,  would  endure  a  flave  like  this  ? 


*    /'//   hvarrant   him    P.cco?n-  one  might   be  almoft    ffrr.pfed 

flijh''d.^     From    the    following  to    imagine    that    Shakefpeare 

pafTage  in  Twelfth  Night,  con-  had  the  EunuCh  of  Tereace  m 

cerning  the  difguife  of  Viola,  his  eye. 

Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
For  fuch  difguife  as  haply  fhall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  ferve  this  Duke  j 
Thou  {halt  prefent  me  as  an  Eunuch  to  him  : 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;    for  I  can  niig. 
And  fpeak  to  him  in  many  forts  of  rnufick. 
That  will  allow  me  very  v/orth  his  fervice, 

M  3  Par. 
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Par.  Peace,  wretch,   that  art  below  the  meanell 
fiave ! 
You,  that  could  bring  your  mind  fo  very  low. 
As  to  cry  Ay  and  No  at  yon  fool's  bidding, 
I'm  fure,  might  get  your  bread  out  o'  the  fire.* 
Thra.  Why  don't  we  go  ?  [impatiently. 

Thais.  Let  me  but  introduce 
Thefe  firft,  and  give  fome  orders  in  the  houfe. 
And  I'll  attend  YOih[ExitwithCh2£rta.iandtbey£thiopian, 

Thra.  I'll  depart  from  hence* 
Gnatho,  wait  you  for  her ! 

Par.  It  ill  befeems 
The  dignity  of  a  renown'd  commander, 
T'efcort  his  miilrefs  in  the  ftreet. 

7'bra.  Away, 
Slave!  you're  beneath  my  notice— like  your  mafterj 

[Exit  Par. 
Gnat.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha? 
T'hra.  What  moves  your  laughter,  Gnatho  ? 
Gnat.  Your  fpeech  but  nowi  and  then  the  Rhodiar^ 
came 
Acrofs  my  mind. — But  Thais  comes, 
Tbra.  Go,  run, 

*  Get  jour  bread  out  of  the  f re. ^  Antients  of  throwing  viduals 
E  fiamma  petere  cibum.  A  pro-  into  the  fire,  at  the  time  of  burn- 
verb  to  exprefs  the  loweft  de-  ing  their  dead  ;  to  eat  which  was 
gree  of  meannefs  and  infamy  :  looked  on  as  an  a£l  of  the  great- 
taken  fiom  a  cuftom  among  the  eft  indignity.     Cooke, 

i^  And 
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And  fee  that  evVy  thing's  preparM  at  home  ! 

Gnat.  It  Ihall  be  done.  [Exit. 

^hais.   [entering  with  Pythias.]     Take  care  now, 
PythiaSi  * 
Great  care,  if  Chromes  come,  to  prefs  him  ftay  \ 
Or,  if  that's  inconvenient,  to  return : 
If  that's  impoiTible,  then  bring  him  to  me ! 

Pyth.  I'll  do  fo. 

Thais.  Hold!  what  elfe  had  I  to  fay  ? 
Take  care,  be  fure,  of  yonder  virgin !  fee. 
You  keep  at  home  ! 

Thra.  Let's  go ! 

Thais.  Girls,  follow  me  ! 

[Exit.,  attended  hy  Servants  and  Thrafo, 

SCENE      III. 

QHREMES    alone. 

In  truth,  the  more  a.^d  more  I  think,  the  more 
I  am  convinc'd  that  Thais  means  me  ill : 
So  plain  I  fee  her  arts  to  draw  me  in. 
Ev'n  when  fhe  firft  invited  me,  (and  when 
Had  any  afk'd,  What  bufinefs  have yoti  there  ? 
The  queftion  would  have  ftagger'd  me)  fhe  fram*d 
Sev'ral  excufes  to  detain  me  there. 

*  Take  ear (^  m-M  Pythias,  cffr.]     An  artful  preparation  for  the 
enfuing  difference  between  her  and  Thrafo.    Donatus. 

M  3  Said 
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Said  fhc  had  *  made  a  facriiice,  and  had 
Affairs  of  confequence  to  fettle  with  me, 
r— Oho  !  thought  I  iiTimediately,  I  fmell 
A  trick  upon  m.e !  — down  fhe  fat,  behav'ci 
Familiarly,  and  tried  to  beat  about 
For  converfation  ;  being  at  a  lofs, 
Shp  afi^'d,  how  long  my  parents  had  been  dead  ? 
^— I  told  her,  long  tim.e  fince: — on  which  flie  alk'd. 
Whether  I  had  ^  country-hcufe  at  Sunium  ? 
—And  how  far  from  the  fca  ? — I  half  believe 
She  likes  my  villa,  and  would  wheedle  me 
To  give  it  her. — Her  Hnal  queilions  were, 
If  I  ne'er  loft  a  little  fifter  thence  ? 
—Who  was  mifs'd  with  her — what  fhe  had,  when  loit? 
— If  there  was  any  body  capable 
Of  recoUeding  her  ? — Why  all  thefe  queftions  ? 
Unlefs  perhaps  fhe  means, — a  faucy  baggage  !— 
„  To  play  the  counterfeit,  and  feign  herfelf 
That  fifler,  who  v/as  loft  fo  long  ago  ? 
But  fke,  if  living,  is  about  fixteen ; 
Net  more  :  and  Thais  older  than  myfelf. 
She  fen't  befide  to  prefs  me  earneftly 
To  vifit  her  again.— Or,  let  her  fay 
What  ftie  would  have ;  or  trouble  me  no  more  ! 
I'll  not  return  a  third  time. — Ho!  who's  there  ? 
Here  am  I !  Chremes ! 

*  Madu  a  facrifice.']     The  Antients  ufed  to  offer  a  facrlfice,  be- 
fore the)-  entered  on  anv  aiFair  of  importance.     Cooke. 

SCEN]R. 
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SCENE       IV. 
EiUer  PYTHIAS. 

Pyth.  Oh,  fwcet,  charming.  Sir ! 

Chre.  A  coaxing  hufly !  did  not  I  forcfee  , 
A  trick  upon  me  ? 

Pyth.  Thais  begs  and  prays 
You'd  come  again  to-m.orrow. 

Chre.  I  am  going 
Into  the  country. 

Pyth.  Nay,  now,  prithee  come! 

Chre.  I  can't,  I  tell  you. 

Pyth.  Walk  in  then,  and  flay 
Till  Ihe  returns  herfelf. 

Chre.  Not  I. 

Pyth.  And  why, 
Dear  Chremes  ?  {taking  hold  of  hmh 

Chre.  Off,  you  faucy  flut ! 

Pyth.  Well,  Sir, 
Since  you're  fo  pofitive,  lliall  I  intreat  you 
To  go  to  Her  ? 

Chre.  I  will. 

Pyth.  Here,  Dorias !  [a  maid-fervant  enters. 

Condu6t  this  gentleman  to  Captain  Thrafo's. 

[Pythias  re-enters. — Chremes  goes  out  another 
ijociy  with  Dorias. 

M  4  SCENE 
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SCENE      V. 
ANTIPHO    alcne. 

But  yefterday  a  knot  of  us  yonng  fellows 

AfTembled  at  Pirseus,  and  agreed 

To  club  together  for  a  feaft  to-day, 

Cliasrea  had  charge  of  all ;  the  rings  were  given,  * 

And  time,  and  place  appointed. — The  time's  paft  j 

No  entertainment's  at  the  place ;  and  Chserea 

Is  no  where  to  be  met  with. — For  my  part, 

I'm  quite  to  feek  in  this ;  and  what  to  fay. 

Or  guefs,  I  know  not. — Yet  the  company 

Have  all  commiflion'd  me  to  find  him  out. 

I'll  fee  if  he's  at  home  •, — but  who  comes  here 

From  Thais. ''—Is  it  He,  or  no.'' — 'Tis  He. — 

— What  manner  of  man's  here  ? — what  habit's  that  ? 

—What  mifchief  is  the  meaning  of  all  this .'' 

— I'm  all  aflonifhment,  and  cannot  guefs. 

But  I'll  withdraw  awhile,  and  try  to  learn,     [retires, 

*  Rings  nvere gl'ven.']     It  was  ufual  to  depofit  their  rings,  as 
pledges  of  obrerving  their  appointment. 


SCENE 
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SCENE       VI, 

Enter  C  H  iE  R  E  A  z;z  the  EunucFs  Habit. 

Char,   [looking  about.']    Is  any  body  here  ? — No, 
nobody. 
Does  any  follow  me  ? — No,  nobody. 
May  I  then  let  my  extacy  break  forth  ? 
*0h,  Jupiter  !  'tis  now  the  very  time. 
When  I  could  fuffer  to  be  put  to  death. 
Left,  not  another  tranfport,  like  to  this. 
Remain  in  life  to  come. — But  is  there  not 
Some  curious  impertinent  to  come 
Acrofs  me  now,  and  murder  me  with  queftions  ? 
— To  aflc,  why  I'm  fo  flutter'd  ?  why  fo  joyful  ? 
Whither  I'm  going?  whence  I  came?  from  whence 
I  got  this  habit  ?  what  I'm  looking  after  ? 
Whether  I'm  in  my  fenfes  ?  or  ftark  mad  ? 

*  Oh,  Jupiter  !  ^tis  nonx}  tJ>e  referred  to  in  a  note  on  the  laft 

qjery  ijme.']   F r oh 'Jupiter /  Nunc  a£t  of  the    Andrian,    contains 

eft  profeElo,  cum  interjici  perpeti  exadly  the  fame  fentiment,  and 

me  pofum,  Ne  hoc gaudium  conta-  almoft  in  the  fame  words  with 

minet    'vita    agritudine     aliqud.  this  of  Terence. 
The  paiTage  from  Shakefpeare 

—     —    ■ —    —    —    If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  niofl:  happy  ;  for,  I  fear. 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute, 
"That  not  another  comfort,  like  to  this. 
Succeeds  in  unknov/n  fate,  Othello. 

Jnti. 
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Anii.  I'll  go  myfelf,  and  do  that  kindnefs  to  him. 
Chasrea,   \_advancing]  what's  all  this   flutter  ?  what's 

this  drefs  ? 
Vv^hat  is't  tranfports  you?  what  d'ye  want?  art  mad? 
"Why  do  you  flare  at  me  ?  and  why  not  fpeak  ? 

Ckar.  O  happy,  happy  day !— You're  welcome,  friend ! 
There's  not  a  man  on  earth  I'd  rather  fee 
This  moment  than  yourfelf 

Anii.  Come,  tell  me  all ! 

Ch^r.  Tell  you !  I  will  befeech  you  give  me  hearing. 
D'ye  know  my  brother's  millrefs  here  ? 

Anti.  I  do : 
Thais,  I  think. 

Ch<^r.  The  fame. 

Ami.  I  recoiled. 

Ch^r.  To-day  a  girl  was  fent  a  prefent  to  her. 
Why  need  I  fpeak  or  praife  her  beauty  now 
To  You,  that  know  me,  and  my  tafle  fo  well  ? 
She  fet  me  all  on  fire. 

Anti.  Is  fhe  fo  handfome  ? 
.    Ch^r.  Moll  exquifite':  Gh,  had  you  but  once  feenher. 
You  V.  ould  pronounce  her,  I'm  confident, 
The  firit  of  woman-kind. — But  in  a  word, 
I  fell  in  love  with  her.— By  great  good  luck 
There  was  at  home  an  Eunuch,  which  my  brother 
Irlad  bought  for  Thais,  but  not  yet  fent  thither. 
'--I  had  a  gentle  hint  from  Parmeno, 

Which 
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Which  I  feiz'd  greedily. 

Anti.  And  what  was  that  ? 

Chjer.  Peace,  and  I'll  tell  you.— To  change  drefics 
with  him. 
And  order  Parmeno  to  cany  me 
Inftead  of  him. 

Anii.  How  ?  for  an  Eunuch,  You  ? 

Ch^er.  E'en  fo. 

Anti.  What  good  could  you  derive  from  that  ? 

Ch^r.  What  good! — why,  fee,  and  hear,   and  be 
with  her 
I  languilh'd  for,  my  Antipho  ! — was  That 
An  idle  reafon,  or  a  trivial  good  ? 
— To  Thais  I'm  deliver'd  j  fhe  receives  me. 
And  carries  me  with  joy  into  her  houfe ; 
Commits  the  charming  girl  ■ 

Anti.  To  whom  ? — to  You  .^ 

Ch^^r.  To  Me. 

Anti.  In  fpecial  hands,  I  muft  confefs. 

Char.  — Injoins  me,  to  permit  no  man  come  rtear  her; 
Nor  to  depart,  myfelf,  one  inftant  from  her  j 
*  But  in  an  inner  chamber  to  remain 
Alone  with  her  alone,     I  nod,  and  look 

*  But   in  an  inner   chamber,  permitted  to  come  to  them,  but 

l^c.']      In    Greece  the  women  relations,   and    the   flaves  that 

always   occupied    the    interior  waited  upon  them.    Dacier. 
apartments,  where  nobody  was 

Bafh- 
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Bafhfuily  on  the  ground. 

Anti.  Poor  fimple  foul  ! 

Ch^er.  I  am  bid  forth,  fays  Ihe ;  and  carries  off 
All  her  maid-fervants  with  her,  fave  fome  few 
Raw  novices,  who  flraight  prepar'd  the  bath. 
I  bad  them  hafte-,  and  while  it  was  preparing. 
In  a  retiring-room  the  Virgin  fat ; 
*  Viewing  a  pi6ture,  where  the  tale  was  drawn 
Of  Jove's  defcending  in  a  golden  Ihow'r 
To  Danae's  bofom. — I  beheld  it  too. 
And  becaufe  He  of  old  the  like  game  play'd, 
I  felt  my  mind  exult  the  more  within  me. 
That  Jove  fhould  change  himfelf  into  a  man. 
And  fteal  in  fecret  thro'  a  ftranger-roof. 
With  a  mere  woman  to  intrigue. — Great  Jove, 
Who  fhakes  the  higheft  heav*ns  with  his  thunder  \-\- 
And  I,  poor  niortal  man,  not  do  the  fame  ! — 
I  did  it,  and  v/ith  all  my  heart  I  did  it. 
— While  thoughts,  like  thefe,  pofTeft  my  foul,  they 
call'd 

*  Viewing  a  pitfiure, 'where  the  piter  to  Danae,  In  a  fhower  of 

Tale,  y<r.]  A  very  proper  piece  gold.  Oh  the  avarice  of  harlots! 

of  furniture  for  the  houfe  of  a  J)onatus, 
courtezan,  giving  an  example 

of  loofe  and   mercenary  love  ;         t    ^f'o    fiakes    the    higheft 

calculated    to    excite    wanton  hea'vem  ivith  his  thunder.]    ^i 

thoughts,  and  at  the  fame  time  'f»^/^«  cali  fummafonitu  concutit. 

hinting  to  the  young  lover  that  ^  parody  on  a  pa%e  in  Ennius. 

he  mull  make  his  way  to  the  Ponatus. 


bofom  of  his  miftrefs,  like  Ju- 
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The  girl  to  bathe.     She  goes,  bathes,  then  returns  : 

Which  done,  the  fervants  put  her  into  bed. 

I  ftand  to  wait  their  orders.     Up  comes  one, 

"  Here,  harkye,  Dorus !  take  this  fan,  and  mark 

*'  You  cool  her  gently  thus,  while  we  go  bathe. 

*^  When   we   have   bath'd.    You,    if    you    pleafe, 

"  bathe  too." 
I,  with  a  fober  air,  receive  the  fan. 

Anti.  Then  would  I  fain  have  feen  your  fimple 
face  ! 
I  fliould  have  been  delighted  to  behold 
How  like  an  afs  you  look'd,  and  held  the  fan. 

Char.  Scarce  had  ihe  fpoke,  when  all  ruih'd  out 
o'doors  i 
Away  they  go  to  bathe  -,  grow  full  of  noife. 
As  fervants  ufe,  when  matters  are  abroad. 
Meanwhile  fleep  feiz'd  the  virgin  :  I,  by  Health, 
Peep'd  thro'  the  fanfticks  thus ;  then  looking  round. 
And  feeing  all  was  fafe,  made  faft  the  door. 

Anti.  What  then  ? 

Char.  What  then,  fool  ! 

Anti.  I  confefs. 

Char.  D'ye  think, 
Bleft  with  an  opportunity  like  this, 
*So  Ihort,  fo  wilh'd  for,  yet  fo  unexpeded, 

•    An  opportunity  fo  Jhort."]     according  to  Chserea's  relation. 
Short   indeed,  confidering   the     are  crouded   into  it.     All    the 
number   of  incidents,   which,     time,  allowed  for  this  adven- 
ture. 
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I'd  let  it  flip  ?  No.     Then  Fd  been,  indeed. 
The  thing  I  counterfeited. 

Anti.  Very  true. 
But  what's  become  of  our  cliib-fupper  ? 

Ch^r.  Ready. 

Ami.  An  honefb  fellow  !    where  ?    at  your   ov/n 
houfe  ? 

Ch^r.  At  Freeman  Difcus's. 

Anti.  A  great  way  off. 

Char.  Then  we  mull  make  more  hafte. 

Anti.  But  change  your  drefs. 

Cha:r.  Where  can  I  change  it  ?  I'm  dillreft.  From 
home 
I  muft  play  truant,  left  I  meet  my  brother. 
My  father  too,  perhaps,  is  come  to  town,  f 
Anti.  Come  to  my  houfe  then  !  that's  the   neareft 
place 
Where  you  may  fliift. 

Char.  With  all  my  heart  -,  let's  go  ! 
And  at  the  fame  time,  I'll  confult  with  you 

ture,  is  the  (liort  fpace  between  tliat  a  very  ftriifl  and  religious 

the    departure    of   Thais    and  adherence  to  the  Unities  often 

Thrafo   and    the    entrance    of  drives  the  Poet  into  as  great  ab- 

Chsrea;  fo  that  all  this  variety  furdities  as  the  profcft  violation 

of  bufinefs   of  fleeping,   bath-  of  them, 
ing,  raviihing,  ^<c.  is  difpatch- 

ed  during  the  two  foliloquies  of         t  ^b  father   too    perhaps    is 

Antipho  and  Chremcs,  and  the  '°»^^  ^°  Toivn.]   Preparation  for 

ihort  fccne    between    Chremes  ^'^^  arrival  of  the  father.    Do- 

and    Pythias.      The    truth  h,  natus. 

I  How 
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How  to  fecure  this  dear  girl. 
Anti.  Be  it  fo.  * 


*  Inllead  of  this  fc^ne,  Fon- 
taine, in  his  Eunuch,  has  AiblH- 
tuted  one  between  Chasrea  and 
Pamphila,  whom  he  brings  on 
the  fiage,  as  Baron  does  Gly- 
cerium  in  the  Andrian.  Chsrea 
profefTes  honourable  love,  leaves 
her  in  the  houfe  of  Thais,  and 
applies  to  his  father,  by  whofe 
confent  he  at  laft  obtains  her  in 
marriage.  Fontaine  was  moil 
probably  right  in  his  conjec- 
ture, that  the  plot  of  the  Eu- 
nuch, exaftly  as  it  lies  in  Te- 
rence, was  not  conformable  to 
the  feverity  of  the  French,  or, 


perhaps,  the  Engli(h  flagc.  It 
would  certainly  therefore  have 
been  advifable,  in  order  to  a- 
dapt  it  for  reprefentation  before 
a  modern  audience,  to  change 
feme  circumftances,  and  the 
introduftion  of  Pamphila  might 
perhaps  have  been  hazarded 
not  without  fuccefs :  But  by  de- 
parting fo  e/TentJally,  as  Fon- 
taine has  done  from  Pvlcnander 
and  Terence,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  fable  are  undermi- 
ned, and  itlofes  moftpartof  that 
vivacity  and  intereft  fo  remark- 
able in  the  Play  before  us. 


ACT 
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A  C  T    IV.       S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Enter  D  O  R I  A  S,  with  a  Cajket  *. 


D  O  R  I  A  S. 

"y  O  W,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  I'm  afraid. 
From  what  I've  feen,  left  yonder  fwaggerer 
Make  fome  difturbance,  or  do  violence 


•  Enter  Dorias,]  'Tis  true, 
the  Ancients  have  kept  the 
continuity  of  fcenes  fomewhat 
better  than  the  Moderns,  Two 
do  not  perpetually  come  in  to- 
gether, talk,  and  go  out  to- 
gether ;  and  other  two  fucceed 
them,  and  do  the  fame  through- 
out the  aft,  which  the  Englifh 
call  by  the  nameoffingle  fcenes; 
but  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they 
have  feldom  above  two  or  three 
fcenes,  properly  fo  called,  in 
every  ad  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted a  new  fcene,  not  only 
^very  time  the  ftage  is  empty, 
but  every  perfon  who  enters, 
though  to  other?,  makes  it  fo  ; 
becaufe  he  introduces  a  new  bu- 
iinefs.  Now  the  plots  of  their 
plays  being  narrow,  and  the  per- 
fon s  few,   one  of  their  acts  is 


written  in  a  lefs  compafs  thari 
one  of  our  well-wrought  fcenes ; 
and  yet  they  are  often  deficient 
even  in  this.  To  go  no  farther 
than  TerencC)  you  find,  in  the 
Eunuch,  An  tipho  en  teringfmgls 
in  the  midft  of  the  third  Aft, 
after  Chremes  and  Pythias  were 
gone  off:  in  the  fame  play  yoo 
have  likewife  Dorias  begin- 
ning the  fourth  aft  alone ;  and 
after  fhe  has  made  a  relation 
of  what  was  done  at  the  Soldi- 
er's entertainment,  (which  by 
the  way  was  very  inartificial, 
becaufe  fhe  was  prefumed  to 
fpeak  direftly  to  the  audience  ; 
and  to  acquaint  them  with  what 
was  neceffary  to  be  known,  but 
yet  fhould  have  been  fo  con- 
trived by  the  Poet,  as  to  have 
been  tuld  by  perfons  of  the 
Drama 
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To  Thais.     For,  as  foon  as  Chremes  came, 
(Chremes,  the  youth  that's  brother  to  the  virgin) 
She  beg'd  of  Thrafo,  he  might  be  admitted. 
This  piqu'd  him  •,  yet  he  durfl  not  well  refufe. 
She,  fearing  Chremes  fhould  not  be  detained. 
Till  fhe  had  time  and  opportunity 
To  tell  him  all  Ihe  wifli'd  about  his  filler, 
Urg'd  Thrafo  more  and  more  to  afk  him  in. 
The  Captain  coldly  alks  him-,  down  he  fat ; 
And  Thais  enter'd  into  chat  with  him. 
The  Captain,  fancying  a  rival  brought 
Before  his  face,  refolv'd  to  vex  Her  too  : 
"  Here,  boy,"  faid  he,  "  let  Pamphila  be  call'd 
"  To  entertain  us!"—"  Pamphila  !"  cries  Thais 
"  She  at  a  banquet!— No,  it  mull  not  be." — 
Thrafo  infilling  on't,  a  broil  enfued  : 
On  which  my  Millrefs  flyly  flipping  off 
Her  jewels,*  gave  them  me  to  bear  away  •, 

Drama  to  one  another,  and  fo  by   the  departure  of  Softrata, 

by  them  to  have  come  to   the  Geta,  and  Canthara;  and   in- 

knowledge  of  the  people)   (he  deed  you  can  fcarce  look  into 

quits   the  ftage,    and   Phaedria  any  of  his  comedies,  where  you 

enters    next,    alone    likewife  :  will  not  prefently  difcover  the 

He  alfo  gives   you   an  account  fame  interruption, 

of  himfelf,  and  of  his  return-  D^-r  den's  EJTiy  of  Dramatici 

ing  from  the  country  in  mono-  Poefie. 
logue,  to  which  unnatural  way 

of  narration  Terence  is  fubjed  *  Slipping  off  her  jeivels.]  Be- 

in  all  his  plays.  In  his  Adelphi,  ^aufe  courtezans   were  not  al- 

or  Brothers,  Syrus   and  Demea  ^°^ved  to  wear  gold  or  jewels  in 

enter,  after  the  fcene  is  broken  ^"^  ftreet.     Dacur. 

Vol.  I.  N  Which 
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Which  is,  I  knew,  a  ceitain  fign,  flie  will, 

A^  foon  as  poiSible,  Iheak  off  herfelf.  [Exit. 


S     C     E     N     E       IL 
Enler  P  H  ^  D  R  I  A.  * 

Fhad,  Going  into  the  country,  I  began 
(As  happens  v/hen  the  mind  is  ill  at  eafe) 
To  ponder  with  myfeif  upon  the  road, 
Tofllng  from  thought  to  thought,  and  viewing  all 
In  the  worft  light.     While  thus  I  ruminate, 
I  pafs'd  unconfcioufly  my  country-houfe. 
And  jouYnied  far  beyond,  ere  I  perceiv'd  it. 
I  turn'd  about,  but  with  a  heavy  heart  -, 
And  foon  as  to  the.  very  fpot  I  came 
Where  the  roads  part,  I  flopr.     Then  paus'd  awhile : 
^'^  Alas!  thought  I,  and  mufl  I  here  remain 
"  Two  days  ?  alone  ?  without  her  ? — Well !  what  then  ? 
"  That's  nothing. — What,  is*t  nothing?— If  Fve  not 
"  The  privilege  to  touch  her,  Ihall  I  not 
"  Behold  her  neither  ? — If  one  may  not  be, 
"  At  leail  the  other  fhall. — And  certainly 

*  Enter  Phxedria.]  Here  the  him  out  of  the  way,  to  give  pro- 
Poet  artfully  finds  a  reafon  to  bability  to  thofe  incidents  nc- 
bring  Phajclria  back  again  ;  as  ceffary  to  happen  in  hisabfence. 
he  at  firft  with  equal  art  fent  Donatus. 

.     "  Love 
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*^'  *Love,  in  its  laft  degree,  is  fomething  Hill." 
• — Then  I,  on  purpofe,  pail  the  hoiife.— But  fee  ! 
Pythias  breaks  forth  affrighted. — What  means  this  ? 

SCENE       III. 

Enter  PYTHIAS  ^«^DORIAS;  PH^DRIA 

at  a  diftance. 

Pyth,  Where  fliall  I  find,  unhappy  that  I  am, 
Where  feek  this  rafcal-ilave  ? — this  flave,  that  durfl 
Attempt  a  deed  like  this  ?  Undone !  undone ! 

Fhisd.  What  this  may  be,  I  dread. 

Fyth.  And  then  the  villain, 
After  he  had  abus'd  the  virgin,  tore 
The  poor  girl's  cloaths,  and  dragg'd  her  by  the  hair. 

Ph<£d.  How's  this  ? 

Fytb.  Oh,  were  he  but  within  my  reach, 
How  could  I  fly  upon  the  vagabond, 
And  tear  the  villain's  eyes  out  with  my  nails ! 

Phced.  What  tumult's  this,  arifen  in  my  abfence  ? 
ril  go  and  aflc  h^r.  — [going  ?(^.]— What's  the  matter, 

Pythias  ? 
Why  thus  difturb'd?  and  whom  is  it  you  feek  ? 

Pyth.  Wliom  do  I  feek  ?  Away,  Sir  Ph'^edria  ! 

*  Love^  in  its  laji  degree,  y^.]     phor  taken  from  the  lines  drawn 
Exuemd  linea  amare,  baud  nihil     in  the  chariot  races. 
eji.      Suppofcd  to  be   a  meta- 

N  2  You 
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You  and  your  gifcs  together  ! 

Phced.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Pyth.  The  matter.    Sir !    The  Eunuch,  that  you 
fent  us. 
Has  made  fine  work  here !  the  young  Virgin,  whom 
The  Captain  gave  my  miftrefs,  he  has  ravifh'd. 

Thded.  Ravifh'd  ?    How  lay  you  ? 

P-jth.  Ruin'd  and  undone  I 

Ph^d.  You'je  drunk. 

Pyth.  Would  thofe,  who  wifh  me  ill,  were  fo ! 

Dori.  Ah,  Pythias  !  what  ilrange  prodigy  is  this  ? 

Ph^ed.  You're  mad:  how  could  an  Eunuch — 

Pyth.  I  don't  know 
Or  who,  or  what  he  was.— What  he  has  done. 
The  thing  itfelf  declares.— The  Virgin  weeps  ; 
Nor,  when  you  aHc  what  ails  her,  dare  fhe  tell. 
But  he,  good  man,  is  no  where  to  be  found  : 
And  I  fear  too,  that  when  he  ftole  away, 
He  carried  fomething  off. 

Phied.  I  can't  conceive 
Whither  the  rafcai  can  have  fiown,  unlefs 
He  to  our  houfe,  perhaps,  flunk  back  again. 

Pyth.  See  now,  I  pray  you,  if  he  has. 

Pho'd.  I  will.  [Exit. 

.  Deri.    Good   lack !    fo   flrange   a  thing  I    never 
heard. 

Pyth.  I've  heard,  that  they  lov'd  women  mightily. 

But 
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But  could  do  nothing;  yet  I  never  thought  on't  :* 

For  if  I  had,  I'd  have  confin'd  him  clofe 

In  feme  bye  place,  nor  trufled  the  girl  to  him. 

SCENE       IV. 

Re-enter   P  H  vE  D  R  I  A,    with    D  O  R  U  S    the 
Eunuch,  in  Ch^reaV  cloaths. 

Phad,  Out,  rafcal,    out ! — What  are  you  refty, 
firrah  ? 
Out,  thou  vile  bargain  ! 

Dor.  Dear  Sir  !  [^crying. 

Pbad.  See  the  wretch ! 
What  a  wry  mouth  he  makes  ! — Inform  me,  rafcal. 
What  means  this  coming  back,  and  change  of  drefs  I 
What  anfwer,  firrah  ? — If  I  had  delay'd 
A  minute  longer,  Pythias,  I  had  mifs'd  him. 
He  was  equipp'd  fo  bravely  for  his  flight. 

Pyth.  What,   have  you  got  the  rogue  ? 

Phtfd.  I  warrant  you. 

Pyth.  Well  done !  well  done  ! 

Dort.  Ay,  marry,  very  well, 

*  Yet  I  never  thought  ont."]  or  refer  to  what  is  faid   in   {nc 

Verum  mi/ens  non  in  mentem  've-  preceding  verfe,  Amatores  muli- 

nerat.       This    muft    either    be  erum   e£e  audieram  eos  maximos, 

taken  abfohitely  that  fhe  never  **  I've  heard  that  they  lov'd  wo- 

apprehended  any  fuch  accident,  "  men  mightiJy."     Patrick. 

N   3  Pyth. 
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Pytb.  Vf  here  is  he  ? 
Ph^ed.  Don't  you  fee  him  ? 
Pyth.  See  him  ?  whom  ? 
Ph^d.  This  fellow,  to  be  fure. 
Pyth.  This  man  !  who  is  he  ? 
Ph^fd.  He  that  was  carried  to  your  houfe  to-day, 
Pyth.  None  of  our  people  ever  laid  their  eyes 
Upon  this  fellow,  Phsdna  ! 
Phied.  Never  ?'aw  him  ? 

Pyth.  Why,    did  you  think  this  fellow  had  been 
brought 
To  Us  ? 

Ph^d.  Yes,  furely  •,  for  I  had  no  other. 
Pyth.  Oh  dear !  this  fellow's  not  to  be  compar'd 
To  t'other.—  -He  was  elegant,  and  handfome. 
Phced.  Ay,  fo  he  might  appear  awhile  ago, 
^  Becaufe  he  had  gay  cloaths  on :  now  he  leems 
Ugly,  becaufe  he's  ftript, 
Pyth.  Nay,  prithee,  peace  ! 

As  if  the  diff 'rence  was  fo  very  fmall ! 

The  youth  conduced  to  our  houfe  to-day, 
'Twou'd  do  you  good  to  call  your  eyes  on,  Phasdria, 
This  is  a  drov/fy,  wither'd,  weazel-fac'd,* 
Old  fellow. 

*  lVca-:ccl-fac''(ly    old  fellonv.']  charges  Terence  with    having 

Menander's  words,  as  preferv-  mifunderftood.       TaKv,  he  fays 

€d  by  lionatus,  are  thefe,  avlo^  is  a  Weazel,    and  FaAEWTn?    a 

tqi  IcUi-jirt]^    7'fpw!',     which   he  Lizard.     But   Terence  is  very 

5  likely 


I 
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Phad.  How  ? — you  drive  me  to  that  pais. 
That  I  fcarce  know  what  I  have  done  myfel£ 
— Did  not  I  buy  you,  rafcal  ?  [to  Donis.. 

Bar.  Yes,  Sir. 

Pyib.  Order  him 
To  anfwer  I^'Ie. 

Pbad.  Well,  quellion  him, 

Pyth.  to  Bonis,']  Was  You 
Brought  here  to-day  ?  [Jhakes  bis  bead.J     See  there  \ 

Not  He.     It  was: 
Another,  a  young  lad,  about  fixteenj 
Whom  Parmeno  brought  with  him. 

Pb^d.  to  Bsrus.l  Speak  toMe  ? 
Firft  tell  me,  whence   had  you  that  coat  ?    What 

dumb  ? 
I'll  make  you  ipeak,  you  villain  ?  [hating  Mm, 

Bor,  Chaerea  came —  [crying. 

Pbad.  My  brother? 

Bor.  Yes,  Sir  ! 

Pbad.  When? 

Bor.  To-day. 

Pbaed.  How  long  fince  ? 


o 


likely  to  have  made  Pythias  ex-  mal  exprefled  In  It.     A  Lizard 

prefs  herdiflike  of  the  Eunuch,  being  a  thin  animal,  Menander 

by  comparing  him  to  a  Weazel,  probably     intended    a     fimili- 

whofe   ikin    has   much  of  the  tude  in  the  lanknefs.     TaAswrj;? 

tawny  in  it.     As  to  the  paiTage  ye^^v  may  therefore  be  conftru- 

from   Menander,  there   is   no-  ed  a  thin,  half-ftarv*d    fellow, 

thing  of  the  colour  of  the  ani-  Cooke. 

N  4  Bor, 
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Dor.  Juft  now. 

Ph^ed.  With  whom  ? 

Dor.  With  Parmeno. 

Phad.  Did  you 
Know  him  before  ? 

Dcr.  No,  Sir  J  nor  e'er  heard  of  him. 

Pha-d.  How  did   you   know  he   was  my  brother 
then  ? 

Dcr.  Parmeno  told  me  fo,  and  Chserea 
Gave  me  thefe  cloaths — 

Ph^ied.  Confufion  !  \^afide. 

Dor.  Put  on  mine  ; 
And  then  they  both  went  out  o'doors  together. 

Pyth.  Now,  Sir,  do  you  believe  that  I  am  fober  ? 
Now  do  you  think,  I've  told  no  lie?   And  now 
Are  you  convinc'd  the  Girl  has  been  abus'd ! 

Ph4;d.  Away,  fool!  d'ye  believe  what  this  wretch 
fays  ? 

Pyth.  What  fignifies  belief? — It  fpeaks  itfelf. 

Ph^d.  apart  to  Dorus.']  Come  this  way — harke  ye  ! 
— further  ftill. — Enough. 
Tell  m.e  once  more. — Did  Chasrea  llrip  you  ? 

Dcr.  Yes. 

Phad.  And  put  your  cloaths  on  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  Sir  ! 

Phicd.  And  was  brought, 
In  your  Head,  hither  ? 

Dor.  Yes. 

2  Phad. 
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Phicd,  Great  Jupiter! 

[p^'etending  to  he  in  a  pqffion  with  him. 
What  a  mod  wicked  fcoundrers  this  ? 

Pyth.  Alas  ! 
Don't  you  believe,  then,  we've  been  vilely  us'd  ? 

Phad.  No  wonder  \f you  credit  what  he  fays  ? 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.    [ajide.']    Here,   harkye, 

firrah  ! 
Deny  it  all  again,  \_apart  to  D^r«j.]— What!    can't  I 

beat 
The  truth  out  of  you,    rafcal? — have  you  feen 
My  brother  Chorea  ^  [aloud  and  beating  him. 

Dor.  No,  Sir  I  [crying. 

Phad.  So !  I  fee 
He   won't  confefs    without   a  beating.  This 

way !   [apart .  ] — Now 
He  owns  it ;  now  denies  it. — Afk  my  pardon !    [apart. 
Dor.  Befeech  you,  Sir,  forgive  me  ! 
Phad.  Get  you  gone.  [kicking^  him. 

Dor.  Oh  me !  oh  dear  1  [Exit  howling. 

Phad.  afide.  I  had  no  other  way 
To  come  off  handfomely. — We're  all  undone. 
— D'ye  think  to  play  your  tricks  on  me,  you  rafcal  ? 
[Aloud^  and  Exit  after  Dorus. 


SCENE 


i/S  THE    EUNUGH, 

SCENE       V. 
Mf/neni  PYTHIAS  and  DORIAS. 

Pyth,  As  fure  as  I'm  alive,  this  is  a  trick 
Of  Parmeno. 

BorL  No  doubt  on't. 

Pytb.  *rU  devife 
Some  means  to-day  to  fit  him  for't. — But  now. 
What  would  jou  have  me  do  ? 

Dori.  About  the  Girl  ? 

Pbad.  Ay  •,  fhall  I  tell  ?  or  keep  the  matter  fecret  j* 

T>Gri.'  Troth,  if  you're  wife,  you  know  not  what 
you  know. 
Nor  of  the  Eunuch,  nor  the  ravifhment : 
So  fhall  you  clear  yourfelf  of  all  this  trouble. 
And  do  a  kindnefs  to  our  miftrefs  too. 
Say  nothing,  but  that  Dorus  is  gone  off. 

Pyth.  I'll  do  fo. 

Deri.  Prithee  is  not  Chremes  yonder  ? 
Thais  will  foon  be  here. 

Pyth.  How  {o  ? 
Dori.  Becaufe 
When  I  came  thence,  a  quarrel  was  abroach 

•  rilde'vifefome  means  to-day,  tfff.]  The  revenge  of  Pythias  on 
Parmeno  is  very  artfully  made  prod'uftive  of  the  cataftrophe.  Don. 

Amongft 
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Amongft  them. 

Pyth.  Carry  in  the  jewels,  Dorias ! 
Meanwliile  I'll  learn  of  Chremes  what  has  happen'd. 

{Exit  Dorias. 

SCENE       VI. 

Enter  CHREMES  tipfey. 

Chrem.  So!   fo! — I'm  in  for't — and  the  wine  I've 
■drank  . 
Has  made  me  reel  again. — Yet  while  I  fat, 
How  fober  I  fuppos'd  myfelf ! — But  I 
No  fooner  rofe,  than  neither  foot,  nor  head. 
Knew  their  own  bufmefs ! 

Pyth.  Chremes  ! 

Chrem.  Who's  that  ?— Ha  ! 
Pythias! — How  much  more  handfome  you  feemnow. 
Than  you  appear'd  a  little  while  ago  ! 

Pyth.  I'm  fure  you  feem  a  good  deal  merrier, 

Chrem.  I'faith  'tis  an  old  faying,  and  a  true  one, 
*"  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  warm  friends  of  Venus." 
—But,  pray,  has  Thais  been  here  long  before  me  ? 

Pyth.  Has  ihe  yet  left  the  Captain's  ? 

Chrem.  Long  time  fmce  : 

*  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  <warm  verb,  fignifying  tliat  love- is 
friends  cf  Venus.'\  Sine  Cerere  cold  without  good  eating  and 
fcf  Libera  fri^et  Venus.      A  pro-      drinking. 

An 
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An  age  ago.     They've  had  a  bloody  quarrel. 

Pyth.  Did  not  Ihe  bid  you  follow  her  ? 

Chrem.  Not  fhe : 
Only  ihe  made  a  fign  to  me  at  parting. 

Pytb.  Well,   wasn't  that  enough  ? 

Chrem.  No,  faith  !  I  never 
At  all  conceiv'd  her  meaning,  till  the  Captain 
Gave  me  the  hint,  and  kick'd  me  out  o'doors. 
— But  here  Ihe  is !  I  wonder  how  it  was 
I  overtook  her  ! 


SCENE      VII. 
Enter    THAIS. 

^hais.  I  am  apt  to  think 
The  Captain  will  foon  follow  me,  to  take 
The  Virgin  from  me :  Well  then,  let  him  come  ? 
But  if  he  does  but  lay  a  finger  on  her. 
We'll  tear  his  eyes  out. — His  impertinence. 
And  big  words,  while  mere  words,  I  can  endure  ; 
But  if  he  comes  to  aclion,  woe  be  to  him  ! 

Chrem.  Thais,  I  have  been  here  fome  time. 

Thais.  My  Chremes  ! 
The  very  man  I  wanted  ! — Do  you  know 
That  You  have  been  th'  occafion  of  this  quarrel  I 
And  that  this  whole  affair  relates  to  You  ? 

Chrem, 
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Chrem.  To  Me  !  how  fo  ? 

'Thais.  Becaufe,  while  I  endeavour. 
And  ftudy  to  reftore  your  filler  to  you. 
This  and  much  more  I've  fuffer'd. 

Chrew.  Where's  my  fifter  ? 

Thais.  Within,  at  my  houfe. 

Chrem.  Ha  !  [with  concern. 

Thais.  Be  not  alarm'd  : 
She  has  been  well  brought  up,  and  in  a  manner 
Worthy  herfelf  and  you. 

Chrem.  Indeed  ? 

Thais.  'Tis  true : 
And  now  moft  freely  I  reftore  her  to  you. 
Demanding  nothing  of  you  in  return. 

Chrem.  I  feel  your  goodnefs,  Thais,  and  fhall  ever 
Remain  much  bounden  to  you. 

Thais.  Ay,  but  now 
Take  heed,  my  Chremes,  left  you  lofe  your  fifter.^ 
Ere  you  receive  her  from  me  !  for  'tis  She, 
Whom  now  the  Captain  comes  to  take  by  ftorm. 
r  —Pythias,  go,  fetch  the  cafket  with  the  proofs  !'  * 

Chrem.  D'ye  fee  him,  Thais  ?  [looking  out. 

Pyth.  Where  does  the  cafket  ftand  ? 

Thais.  Upon  the  cabinet.— D'ye  loiter,  huffy  ? 

[Exit  Pythias - 

*    With    the   p70ofs.'\       Cum     children,  by  which  they  might 
monumentis.       Alluding    to    the     be  recognized,  if  expoied,    or 
cuftom  of  theantients  of  attach-     ftolen  in  :heir  infancy. 
ing  fome  valuable  token  to  their 

Chrem, 
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Chrem.  What  force  the  Captain  brings  with  him 
againft  you  ! 
Good  heav'n  ! 

Thais.  Are  you  afraid,  young  gentleman  ? 

Chrem.  Away! — who?  I?  afraid? — No  mortal  lefs. 

577^zV.Nay,youhadneedbeftout  at  prefent,  Chremes. 

Chrem.  What  kind  of  man  d'ye  take  me  for  ? 

Thais.  Confider, 
He,  whom  you've  now  to  cope  with,  is  a  flranger, 
Lefs  powerful  than  you,  lefs  known,  and  lefs 
Befriended  here  than  you  ! 

Chrem.  I  know  all  that : 
But  why,  like  fools,  admit,  what  we  may  fhun  ? 
Better  prevent  a  wrong,  than  afterwards 
Revenge  it,  when  receiv'd. — Do  You  flep  in. 
And  bolt  the  door,  while  /  run  to  the  Forum, 
And  call  fome  advocates  to  our  afliftance.     [^going. 

Thais.  Stay  !  [holding  him. 

Chrem.  'Twill  be  better. 

Thais.  Hold  ! 

Chrem.  Nay,  let  me  go  ! 
I'll  foon  be  back. 

Thais.  We  do  not  want  thsm,  Chremes- 
Say,  only,  that  this  maiden  is  your  filler. 
And  that  you  loft  her  when  a  child,  and  now 
Know  her  again  for  your's. 

Enler 
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Enter   PYTHIAS. 

Thais  to  Pyth.']  Produce  the  proofs. 

Pyth.  Here  they  are. 

Thais.  Take  them,  Chremes !— If  the  Captain 
Attempts  to  do  you  any  violence. 
Lead  him  before  a  magiftrate.     D'ye  mark  me  ? 

Chrem.  I  do. 

Thais.  Be  fure  now  fpeak  with  a  good  courage  ! 

Chrem.  I  will. 

Thais.  Come,  gather  up  your  cloak. — Undone  f 
My  champion  wants  a  champion  for  himfelf. 

\_Exeunt, 

SCENE       VIII. 
Enter  THRASO,   GNATHO,   SANGA,  &c. 

Thrafo.  Shall  I  put  up  with  an  affront  fo  grofs, 
So  monflrous,  Gnatho  ?— No,  I'd  rather  die, 
Simalio,  Donax,  Syrus,  follow  me  I 
Firll,  I  will  florm  their  caftle. 

Gnat.  Excellent ! 

Thra.  Next  carry  off  the  Virgin. 

Gnat.  Admirable  ! 

Thra.  Then  punifh  Thais  herfelf. 

Gnat.  Incomparable  ! 

Thra.  Here,  in  the  centre,  Donax,  with  your  club! 

Do 
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Do  you,  Simalio,  charge  on  the  left  wing  ! 
You,  Syrus,  on  the  right ! — Bring  up  the  reft  I 
"Where's  the  Centurion  Sanga,*  and  his  band 
Of  rafcal  runaways  ? 

San.  Here,  Sir ! 

Thra.  How  now  ? 
Think'ft  thou  to  combat  with  a  difhclout,  (lave  ! 
That  thus  thou  bring'ft  it  here  ? 

San.  Ah,  Sir !  I  knew 
The  valour  of  the  gen'ral,  and  his  troops  -, 
And  feeing  this  affair  muft  end  in  blood, 
I  brought  a  clout  to  wipe  the  wounds  withail. 

iThra.  Where  are  the  reft  ? 

San.  Reft !  Plague,  whom  d'ye  mean  ? 
There's  nobody,  but  Sannio,  left  at  home. 

I'hra.    Lead  you  the  van  i    [i-o  Gnatho']    and  I'll 
bring  up  the  rear  : 
Tlience  give  the  word  to  all. 

Gnat.  What  wifdom   is ! 
Now  he  has  drawn  up  thefe  in  rank  and  file. 
His  poft  behind  fecures  him  a  retreat. 

1'hra.  Juft  fo  his  line  of  battle  f  Pyrrhus  form'd. 


*  The  Centurion  Sanga."]  The  f  Pyrrhus.']    King  of  Epirus, 

Centurion  was   an  officer,  who     and  one  of  the  greateft  generals, 
had  thecommandof  an  hundred     of  antiquity, 
men,  commonly  thought  to  be 
of  much  the  fame  rank  as  our 
Captains. 


Chremes 
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Chremes  mid  Thais  appear  ahcve  at  a  '"joindo'uo. 

Chrcm.  D'ye  fee,  my  Thais,  what  he  is  about  ? 
To  bar  and  bolt  the  doors  was  good  advice. 

T'hah.  Tut,  man !  yon  fool,  that  feems  fo  mighty 
brave. 
Is  a  mere  coward.     Do  not  be  afraid  ! 

Thra.  What  were  befl  ?  [to  Gnatho. 

Gnat.  Troth,  I  wifh  you  had  a  fling : 
That  you  from  far  in  ambufh  might  attack  them  ! 
They'd  foon  fly  then,  I  warrant  you. 

T^hra.  But  fee  ! 
Thais  appears* 

Gnat.  Let's  charge  them  then !  Come  on ! 

'Thra.  Halt ! — 'Tis  the  part  of  a  wife  general 
To  try  all  methods,  e'er  he  come  to  arms^ 
How  do  you  know,  but  Thais  may  obey 
My  orders  without  force  ? 

Gnat.  Oh,  gracious  heavens ! 
Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  wife  ! 
I  ne'er  approach  but  I  go  v/ifer  from  you. 

T^hra.  T'hais,  firfl:  anfwer  this  !  Did  you,  or  no, 
"When  I  prefented  you  the  Virgin,  promife 
To  give  yourfelf  fome  days  to  me  alone  ? 

"Thais.  What  then  } 

Thra.  Is  that  a  quefl:ion,  when  you  brought 
Your  lover  to  affront  me  to  my  face?— 

Thais.  What  buflnefs  have  you  with  him  ? 

Vol.  I.  O  Thra, 
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Tbra.  And  flole  oiF 

In  company  with  him  ? 

'Thais.  It  was  my  pleafure. 

I'hra.  Therefore,  rellore  me  Pamphila  j  unlefs 
You  chufe  to  fee  her  carried  off  by  force. 

Chrem.  She  reftore  Pamphila  to  you  ?  Or  You 
Attempt  to  touch  her,  rafcal  ? 

Gnat.  Ah,  beware ! 
Peace,  peace,  young  gentleman  ! 

Thra.  to  Chrem.'}  What  is't  you  mean  ? 
Shall  I  not  touch  my  own  ? 

Chrem.  Your  own,  youfcoundrel  ? 

GnaL  Take  heed !  you  know  not  whom  you  rail 
at  thus. 

Chrem.  Won't  you  be  gone  ? — here,  hark  ye,  Sir!— 
d'ye  know 
How  matters  fland  with  you  ? — if  you  attempt. 
To  raife  a  riot  in  this  place  to-day, 
I'll  anfwer  for  it,  that  you  fhall  remember 
This  place,  to-day,  and  me,  your  whole  life  long. 

GnaL  I  pity  you :  to  make  fo  great  a  man 
Your  enemy ! 

Chrem.  Hence!  or  I'll  break  your  head. 

Gnat.  How's  that,  you  hang-dog  ?  Are  you   for 
that  fport  ? 

Thra.  Who  are  You,  fellow  ? — what  d'ye  mean  ? — 
and  what 

Have 
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Have  you  to  do  with  Pamphila  ? 

Chrem.  I'll  tell  you. 
JFirft,  I  declare,  that  {he's  a  free-born  woman* 

'Thra.  How  ? 

Chrem,  And  a  citizen  of  Athens, 

Thra.  Hiii  ! 

Chrem.  My  filler. 

Tl^r^.  Impudence  ! 

Chrem.  So,  Captain,   now 
I  give  you  warning,  offer  her  no  force  ! 
—Thais,  I'll  now  to  Sophrona,  the  Nurfe, 
And  bring  her  hither  to  infped:  the  proofs, 

1'hra.  And  you  prohibit  me  to  touch  my  owii  I 

Chrem.  Yes,  I  prohibit  you. 

Gnat.  D'ye  hear  ?  he  owns 
The  robbery  himfelf.     Isn't  that  fufBcient  ? 

'Thra.  And,  Thais,  you  maintain  the  fame  ? 

Thais.  Alk  thofe. 
Who  care  to  anfwer.  [Shuts  do'u:n  the  '■joindow, 

Manent  THRASO,  ^;z^GNATHO,  ^c. 

Thra.  What  lliall  we  do  now  .^ 
Gnat.  Why — e'en  go  back  again  !- — This  harlot 
here 
Will  foon  be  with  you  to  requeft  forgivenefsj 
Thra.  D'ye  think  fo  ? 
Gnat.  Ay,  moll  certainly.     I  know 

O  2  The 
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The  ways  of  women. — W]ien  you  will,  theywcn*t/ 
And  when  you  won't,  they're  dying  for  you. 

Thra.  True. 

Gnat.  Shall  I  difband  the  army  ? 

'^'hra.  When  you  will. 

Gnat.  *Sanga,  as  well  becomes  a  brave  militia^ 
Take  to  your  houfes  and  fire-fides  again. 

Sang.  My  mind  has  been  a  fop  i'th'  pan  long  fince. 

Gnat.  Good  fellow  ! 

Sang.  To  the  right  about  there !  march  ! 
l^Exit  with  Gnatho  andThr&h  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

*  Satiga^  as  i<jell  heco?nes,  l^c."]  his  Militia  much  in  the   fame 

Beaumont    and   Fletcher   feem  manner  with  Gnatho.—"  Fail 

to  have  had  their  thoughts  on  "  off  again,  my  fweet  Youths ; 

this  fcene  in  their  draught  of  **  come,  and   every  man  trace 

the  Mob-Regiment  in  Philafter.  **  to  his  houfe  again,  and  hang 

The  old  Captain  difembodies  |<  his  pewter  up." 


ACT 
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ACTV.     SCENE    I. 

THAIS    and   PYTHIAS, 

THAIS. 

STILL,  flill,  you  baggage,  will  you  fliufHewithme  ? 
— "  I  know — I  don't  know — he's  o-one  off— • 

I've  heard- 

"  I  was  not  prefent."— Be  it  w}iat  it  may, 

Can't  you  inform  me  openly  ?— The  Virgip, 

Her  cloaths  all  torn,  in  fullen  filence  weeps. 

The  Eunuch's  run  away.--Why  ? — what  has  happened  ? 

Still  fiient  ?  Won't  you  anfwer  me  ? 

Pyib.  Alas ! 
What  can  I  anfwer  you  ? — He  was,  they  fay. 
No  Eunuch. 

Thais.  What  thenf 

Pyib.  Chasrea. 

Thais.  Chserea  ! 
What  Chsrea  ? 

Pyth.  Phsdria's  younger  brotjier, 

Thais.  How  ! 
What's  fhat,  hag  ? 

O  3  Pjth. 
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Pyth.  I've  difcover'd  it :  Fm  fure  on't. 
1'hais.  Why,  what  had  Chaerea  to  do  here  ?  or  why 
Was  he  brought  hither  ? 

Pyth.  Who  can  tell  ?  unlefs. 
As  I  fuppofe,   for  love  of  Pamphila, 

Thais.  Alas !  I  am  undone  -,  undone,  indeed. 
If  that,  which  you  have  told  mc  now,  be  true. 
Is't  that  the  Girl  bemoans  thus  ? 
Pyth.  I  believe  fo. 

Thais.  How,  carelefs  wretch !  was  that  the  charge 
I  gave  you 
At  my  departure  ? 

Pyth.  What  could  I  do  ?   She 
Was  trufted,   as  you  bad,  to  him  alone. 

Thais.  Oh,  jade,  you  let  the  wolf  to  keep  the  Iheep. 
►—I'm  quite  aUiam'd  to  've  been  fo  poorly  bubbled. 
Pyth.  W^ho  comes  here  ? — Hill !   peace,  madam,  J 
befeech  you  ! 
'We're  fafe  :   we  have  the  very  m^an. 

\_Seeing  Chaerea  at  a  dijlance, 
Thais.  Where  is  he  ? 

Pyth.  Here,  on  the  left;  d'ye  fee  him,  ma'am? 
Thais.  I  iee  him. 

Pyth.  Let  him  be  feiz'd  immediately  ! 
Thais.  And  what 
Can  we  do  to  him,  fool  ? 
Pyth.  Do  to  him,  fay  you  ? 

«— SeCj 
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— See,  what  a  faucy  face  the  rogue  has  got ! 
Ha'nt  he  ? — and  then  how  fettled  an  affurance ! 


SCENE       II. 
Enter  C  H  iE  R  E  A. 

Cha-r.  *At  Antipho's,  as  if  for  fpite,  there  were 
His  father  and  his  mother  both  at  home. 
So  that  I  could  by  no  means  enter,  but 
They  muft  have  feen  me.     Meanwhile,  as  I  flood 
Before  the  door,  came  by  an  old  acquaintance. 
At  fight  of  whom,  I  flew,  with  all  my  fpeed, 
Into  a  narrov/  unfrequented  alley  ; 
And  thence  into  another,  and  another, 
Frighten'd  and  flurried  as  I  fcampered  on. 
Left  any  one  fliould  know  me  in  this  habit. 
But  is  that  Thais  ?  She.     I'm  all  aground. 
What  Ihali  I  do  ? — Pfhaw !  what  have  I  to  care  .? 
What  can  fhe  do  to  me  ? 

1'hais.  Let's  up  to  him. 
Oh,  Dorus  1  Good  fir,  welcome  ! — And  fo,  firrah. 
You  ran  away. 

*  Jt  Antipho's,  y^]  Chaerea  the  fequel  of  the  fable  made  It 

afHgns  very  natural  reafons  for  abfolutelynecefTary  that  Chsrea 

not  having  changed  his  drefs  :  fhould  appear  again  beforeThais 

in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  in    the   habit   which   he   wore 

obferve  the  art  of  Terence,  fmce  while  in  the  houfe.     Dacier. 

O  4  Clxsr. 
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Char.  Yes,  madam  ! 

Thais.  And  you  think 
It  was  a  clever  trick,  I  warrant  you  ? 

Char.  No,  madam ! 

Thais.  Can  you  believe  that  you  fhall  go  unpuniHi'd? 

Char.  Forgive  me  this  one  fault !  If  I  comm-it 
Another,  kill  me  ! 

Thai?,  Do  you  dread  my  cruelty  ? 

Char.  No,  ma'am ! 

Thais.  What  then  ? 

Char.  I  only  was  afraid. 
She  might  accufe  me  to  you,      [j/o.iniing  to  Pythias. 

Thais.  Of  what  crime  ? 

Char.  A  little  matter, 

Tyth.  Rogue  !  a  little  matter  ? 
Is  it  fo  little,  think  you,  to  abufe 
A  virgin,  and  a  citizen  ? 

Char.  I  thought 
She  was  my  fellow-fervant. 

Fyth.  Fellow-fervant ! 
I  can  fcarce  hold  from  flying  at  his  hair, 
Monftrous  !  he's  come  to  make  his  fport  of  us, 

Thais.  Away  !   you  rave. 

Tyth.  Not  I.     If  I  had  done't, 

I  fhould  have  flill  been  in  the  monfler's  debt  j 

Particularly,  as  he  owns  himfelf 

Your  fervant. 

Tyth.  Well — no  more  of  this, — OIi,  Ch^erea, 

You've 
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YouVe  done  a  deed  unworthy  of  yourfelf : 

For  granting,  1  perhaps  might  well  deferve 

This  injury,  it  was  not  honourable 

In  You  to  do  it. — As  I  live,  I  know  not 

What  counfel  to  perfue  about  this  girl ; 

You've  fo  deflroy'd  my  meafures,  that  I  cannot 

Reflore  her,  without  blulhing,  to  her  friends, 

Nor  fo  deliver  her,  as  I  propos*d. 

To  make  them  thank  me  for  my  kindnefs,  Chsrcn. 

Ch<£r,  Henceforth,  I  hope,  eternal  peace  lliall  be 
Betwixt  us,  Thais !  Oft  from  things  like  thefe, 
And  bad  beginnings,  warmed  friendfhips  rife. 
What  if  fome  God  hath  order'd  this  ? 

Thais,  Indeed, 
I'll  fo  interpret  it,  and  wifh  it  fo. 

Ch^r.  I  prithee  do  l—snd  be  aifur'd  of  this. 
That  nought  I  did  in  fcorn,  but  all  in  love. 

'Thais.  I  do  believe  it  •,  and,  on  that  account, 
More  readily  forgive  you  :  for  oh,  Chasrea, 
I  am  not  form'd  of  an  ungentle  nature. 
Nor  am  I  now  to  learn  the  pow'r  of  love. 

Char.  Now,  Thais,  by  my  life,  I  love  Thee  too. 

Tyth.  Then,  by  my  troth,  you  muft  take  care  of 
him. 

Char.  I  durft  npt 

Pyth.  I  don't  miind  a  word  you  fay. 

'^hais.  Have  done  ! 

Char. 
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Cbicr.  But  now,  in  this  one  circumftancc. 
Let  me  befeecli  you  to  afllfl  me,  Thais ! 
I  trull  myfelf  intirely  to  your  care  : 
Invoke  you,  as  my  patronefs  •>  implore  you. 
Perdition  feize  me,  but  I'll  marry  her ! 

'Thais.  But  if  your  father 

Cheer.  What  of  Him  ?  I  know 
He'll  foon  confent,  provided  it  appears 
Tha,t  fhe's  a  citizen. 

Thais.  If  you'll  but  v/ait 
A  little  while,  her  brother  will  be  here  : 
He's  gone  to  fetch  the  nurfe,  that  brought  her  up  j 
And  You  fhail  witnefs  the  difcovery. 

Ch^r.  I  will  remain  then. 

Thais.  But,  in  the  mean  time. 
Had  you  not  rather  wait  within,  than  here 
Before  the  door  ? 

Ch^r.  Much  rather. 

Pyth.  What  the  plague 
Are  you  about  ? 

Thais.  What  now  I 

Pyth.  What  now,  indeed  ? 
Will  you  let  Him  within  your  doors  again  ? 

Thais.  Why  not  ? 

Pyth.  Remember  that  I  prophecy. 
He'll  make  fome  frelh  difturbance. 

Thais.  Prithee,  peace  ! 

Pyth, 
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Pytb.  It  feems,.  you  have  not  had  fufHcient  proof 
Oi  his  aflurancc. 

Char.  I'll  do  no  harm,  Pythias ! 

Pyth.  I'll  not  believe  it,  till  I  fee  it,  Chserea, 

Ch^}'.  But  you  fliall  keep  me,  Pythias  ! 

Pyih.  No,  not  I. 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  would  truft  nothing  with  yoUj 
Neither  to  keep,  nor  be  kept  by  you. — Hence ! 
Away  ! 

Thais.  Oh  brave !  the  brother's  here,     [looking  ouf. 

Char.  Confufion ! 
Let's  in,  dear  Thais !  I'd  not  have  him  fee  me 
^ere  in  this  drefs. 

Thais.  Why  fo  ?  Are  you  afham'd  ? 

Char.  I  am  indeed. 

Pyth.  Indeed  !  afham'd  !  oh  dear  ! 
Think  of  the  girl ! 

Thais.  Go  in  !  I'll  follow  you. 
*  Pythias,  do  you  ftay  here  to  bring  in  Chremes. 

[Exeunt  Thais  and  Chserea. 


*  Pythias,  do  you  Jiay  /xre.']  inducing  him    to   divulge   the 

Pythias  is  left  on  the  ftage,  in  whole  affair  to  Chserea's  father, 

order  to  bring  on  the  cataftrophe,  Don  at  us. 
by   frightening  Parmeno,    and 


SCENE 
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SCENE       III. 
PYTHIAS,  CHREMES,  SOPHRONA, 

Pytb.  What  can  I  think  of?  what  can  I  devife  ? 
Some  trick  now  to  be  even  with  that  rogue 
Who  palm'd  this  young  fpark  on  us. 

Chrem.  leading  the  nurfeJ]  Nay  but  ftir 
Your  flumps  a  little  fafter,  nurfe  ! 

Soph.  I  come. 

Chrem.  Ay,  marry,  but  you  don't  <:t!^/^  c;?  a  jot, , 

Pyth.  Well!  have  you  fhewn  the  tokens  to  the  nurfe? 

Chrem.  I  have. 

Pyth.  And  pray  what  fays  Ihe  ?  Did  Hie  know  them  ? 

Chrem.  At  iirft  fight. 

Pyth.  Oh  brave  news !  I'm  glad  to  hear  \t  j 
For  I've  a  kindnefs  for  the  Girl.     Go  in ; 
My  miftrefs  is  impatient  for  your  coming, 

[Exeunt  Chremes  and  Sophrona, 
See,  yonder's  my  good  mafler  Parmeno, 
Marching  this  way :  Flow  unconcern'd,  forfooth, 
He  ftalks  along! — But  I've  devis'd,  I  hope. 
The  means  to  vex  him  forely, — Firft  I'll  in. 
To  knov/  the  truth  of  this  difcovery, 
And  then  returrv  to  terrify  this  rafcal.  [Esit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE       IV. 
P  A  R  M  E  N  O. 

Tar,  rm  come  to  fee  what  Chorea  has  been  doing : 
Who,  if  he  has  but  manag'd  matters  well. 
Good  heav'ns,  how  much,  and  what  fincere  applaufe 
Shall  Parmeno  acquire! — For  not  to  mention, 
In  an  intrigue  fo  difficult  as  this, 
Of  fo  much  probable  expence  at  leaft, 
Since  with  a  griping  harlot  he'd  have  bargain'd, 
That  Fve  procur'd  for  him  the  girl  he  lov'd. 
Without  colt,  charge,  or  trouble ;  t'other  point. 
That,  that  I  hold  my  mailer-piece,  there  think 
I've  gain'd  the  prize,  in  Ihewing  a  young  fpark 
The  difpofitions  and  the  ways  of  harlots  ; 
Which  having  early  learnt,  he'll  ever  fhun. 

[Enter  Pythias  behind. 
When  they're  abroad,  forfooth,  there's  none  fo  clean, 
Nothing  fo  trim,  fo  elegant,  as  they ; 
Nor,  when  they  fup  with  a  gallant,  fo  nice ! 
To  fee  thefe  very  creatures'  gluttony, 
Filth,  poverty,  and  meannefs,  when  at  home ; 
So  eager  after  food,  that  they  devour 
From  yefterday's  ftale  broth  the  coarfe  black  bread;-.- 
All  this  to  know  is  fafety  to  young  men. 

SCENE 
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SCENE      V. 

PYTHIAS,   PARMENO, 

Pyth.  behind.']    'Faith,  firrah,  I'll  be  handfomely 
reveng'd 
For  all  you've  done  and  faid.     You  fhall  not  boafl 
Your  tricks  on  us  without  due  punifliment. 

lahud,  coming  forward. 
Oh  heav'nsl  oh  dreadful  deed  I  oh  haplefs  youth! 
Oh  wicked  Parmeno,  that  brought  him  here ! 
Par.  What  now  ? 

Pyib.  It  mov'd  me  {o,  I  could  not  bear 
To  fee  it:  therefore  I  fiew  out  o'doors. 
What  an  example  will  they  make  of  him  ! 

Par.  Oh  Jupiter!  what  tumult  can  this  be? 
Am  I  undone,  or  no  ? — I'll  e'en  enquire. 
Pythias,    [going  up]  What  now  ?  what  is't  you  rave 

about  ? 
Who's  to  be  made  this  terrible  example  ? 

Pyth.  Who  ?  mofl  audacious  monfler !  while  you 
meant 
To  play  your  tricks  on  Us,  you  have  deftroy'd 
The  youth,  whom  you  brought  hither  for  the  Eunuch. 
Par.  Howfo?  and  what  has  happen'd?  Prithee 
tell  me  ! 

Pyth, 
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Pyth.  Tell  you?  D'ye  know  the  virgin,  that  was 
fent 
To-day  to  Thais,  is  a  citizen  ? 
Her  brother  too  a  man  of  the  firfl  rank  ? 

Par.  I  did  not  know  it  ? 

Pyth.  Ay,  but  fo  it  feems. 
The  poor  young  fpark  abus'dthe  girl ;  a  thing 
No  fooner  known,  than  he,  the  furious  brother-^ — - 

Par.  Did  what  ? 

Pyth,  Firfl  bound  him  hand  and  foot • 

Par.  How  !  bound  him  ! 

Pyth.  And  now,  though  Thais  begg'd  him  not  to 

do  it 

-    Par.  How!  what! 

Pyth.  Moreover  threatens,  he  will  ferve  him- 
After  the  manner  of  adulterers  -, 
A  thing  I  ne'er  fav;  done,  and  ne'er  defire. 

Par.  How  durft  he  offer  at  an  a6t  fo  monilrx)us  B: 

Pyth.  And  why  fo  monftrous  ? 

Par.  Is  it  not  mofl:  monftrous  ? 
Who  ever  faw  a  young  man  feiz'd  by  forces 
And  punifh'd  for  adultery  in  a  brothel  ? 

Pyth.  I  don't  know. 

Par.  Ay-,  but  you  muft  all  know  this. 
I  tell  you,  and  foretell  you,  that  young  fpark 
Is  my  old  mafter's  fon. 

Pyth.  Indeed  !  is  he  ? 

4  ^  Par, 
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Par.  And  let  not  Thais  fuffer  any  one 
To  do  him  any  violence  ! — But  why 
Don't  I  rufh  in  myfelf  ? 

Pyth.  Ah  !  have  a  care 
What  you're  about  •,  left  you  do  him  no  good. 
And  hurt  yourfclf :  for  they  imagine  You, 
Whatever  has  been  done,  the  caufe  of  all. 

P{ir.  What  Ihall  I  do  then  ?  what  refolve  ?  Confufion ! 
' — Oh!  yonder's  my  old  mafter,  juft  return'd 
To  town.     Shall  I  tell  Him  of  it,  or  no  ? 
I'll  tell  him,  tho'  I  am  well  convinc'd,  the  blame 
Will  light  on  me,  and  heavily  :  And  yet 
It  muft  be  done  to  help  poor  Ch^erea. 

Pyth.  Riglit. 
I'll  in  again  •,  and  You,  in  the  mean  while. 
Tell  the  old  gentleman  the  whole  affair.  [Exit, 

SCENE      VL 
*Enter   LACHES. 

Laches.  I've  this  convenience  from  my  neighb'ring 
villa ; 
Fm  never  tir'd  of  country,  or  of  town. 

*  Enter  Laches."]     Here  the  that  the  fudden  turn  of  their 

Poet  introduces  Laches,   as  he  ftate  of  mind  might   be   more 

did  Parmcno  juft  before,   in  a  entertaining  to   the  fpeftators. 

ftate    of  perfeft    tranc^uiliity  ;  Donatus. 

c  For 
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]For  as  difguft  comes  on,  I  change  my  place. 
— But  is  not  that  onr  Parmeno  ?  *Tis  he. 
Parmeno,  who  is  it  you're  waiting  for 
Before  that  door  ? 

Par.  Who's  that  ?  oh,  Sir !  you're  welcome ; 
I'm  glad  to  fee  you  fafe  return'd  to  town. 

Laches.  Whom  do  you  wait  for  ? 

Tar.  Pm  undone  :  my  tongue 
Cleaves  to  my  mouth  thro'  fear.  [apart. 

Laches.  Ha !  what's  the  matter  ? 
Why  do  you  tremble  fo  ?  Is  all  right .''  Speak  ! 

Par.  Firft  be  perfuaded,  Sir, — for  that's  the  cafe, 
Whatever  has  befallen,  has  not  befallen 
Through  any  fault  of  mine. 

Laches.  What  is't  } 

Par.  That's  true. 
Your  pardon.  Sir,  I  Ihould  have  told  that  firil. 
^— Phaedria  lately  bought  a  certain  Eunuch 
By  way  of  prefent  to  this  gentlewoman. 

Laches.  What  gentlewoman,  firrah  ? 

Par.  Madam  Thais. 

Laches.  Bought  ?  I'm  undone  !  at  what  price  ? 

Par.  Twenty  Mins. 

Laches.  I'm  ruin'd. 

Par.  And  then  Chserea's  fall'n  in  love 
With  a  young  mufick-girl. 

Laches.  How !  what !   in  love  ! 

Vol,  I.  P  Knows 
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Knows  He,  aheady,  what  a  harlot  is  ? 

Is  ifle  in  town  ?  misfortune  en  misfortune  ! 

Par.  Nay,   Sir  !    don't  look  on  me !  it  was  not 
done 
By  my  advice. 

Laches.  Eeave  prating  of  yourfelf. 
As  for  you,  rafcal,  if  I  live — But  firft. 
Whatever  has  befallen,  tell  me,  quick  \ 

Far:  Chasrea  was  carried  thither  for  x}!\^  Eunuch  : 

Laches.  He  for  the  Eunuch  ? 

Par.  Yes  :  fince  when,  it  feems, 
They've  feiz'd  and  bound  him  for  a  ravifiier. 

Laches.  Confufion  ? 

Par.  See  the  impudence  of  harlots ! 

Laches.  Is  tliere  aught  effe  of  evil  or  misfortune^. 
You  have  not  told  me  yet  ? 

Par.  You  know  the  whole. 

Laches.  Then  why  do  I  delay  to  rufli  in  on  them.^ 


*  Exit.']  The  terror  of  La- 
ches accounts  for  his  fudden 
confent  to  the  union  of  Chasrea 
and  Pamphila  :  for  though  he 
could  not  fettle  the  matter  en- 
tirely with  credit,  yet  he  was 
glad  to  find  his  fon  had  made 
an  Hnequal  match,  rather  than 
endangered  his  life.  Don  at  us. 

I  think  Chaerea  apologi2;es 
ilill  better  for  this  arrangement 


in  the  fcene  with  Thais  at  the 
opening  of  this  aft,  where  he 
fays,  he  is  confident  ©f  obtain- 
ing his  father's  confent,  pro- 
vided Pamphila  proves  to  be  a 
citizen  ;  and  indeed  the  match 
between  them  is  rather  a  repa- 
ration of  an  injury  done  to  her, 
than  a  degradation  of  him- 
.fclf. 

Par. 
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Par.  There  is  no  doubt  but  I  fhall  fmart  for  this. 
But  fince  I  was  oblig'd  to't,  I  rejoice 
That  I  fhall  make  tliefe  flrumpets  fuffer  to6  : 
For  our  old  gentleman  has  long  dcfir'd  * 
Some  Caufe  to  punifh  themj  and  now  hs  has  it. 

SCENE       VII. 
Enter  PYTHIAS,  PARMENO  ^/ ^  4?^«r^, 

Pyth.  I  fwear,  that  I  was  never  better  pleas'd. 
Than  when  I  faw  th'  old  man  come.blund'ring  in. 
I  had  the  jell  alone ;  for  I  alone 
Knew  what  he  was  afraid  of. 

Par.  Hey!  what  now  ? 

Pyth.  I'm  now  come  forth  t'encounter  Parmeno. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Par.  She  feeks  me. 

Pyth.  Oh,  there  he  is. 
I'll  go  up  to  him. 

Par.  Well,  fool,  what's  the  matter?  [Pyth.  laughs. 
What  wou'd  you  ^  what  d'y^  laugh  at ,''  Hey  !  what 
ftill  ? 

Pyth.  Oh,  I  fhall  die:  I'm  horribly  fatigu'd 

*  Has  long  dejtr'd  fame  caufe     ment  of  Laches  againfl  Thais, 
(0 punijh  them.'\  Donatus  tells  us     on  account  of  her  having  cor*- 
that  Menander  was-  more  ex-     rupted  Phsdria, 
plicit   concerning   the    refent- 

P  A  VVith 
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With  laughing  at  you.  [laughing  heartily. 

Par.  For  what  caufe  ? 

Pyth.  What  caufe  ?  [laughing. 

I  ne'er  faw,  ne'er  fhall  fee,  a  greater  fool. 
Oh,  'tis  impofiible  to  tell  what  fport* 
You've  made  within. — I  fwear,  I  always  thought 
That  you  had  been  a  fhrewd,  fharp,  cunning  fellow. 
What!  to  believe  diredly  what  I  told  you  ! 
-f  Or  was  not, you  contented  with  the  crime 


*  What  fport  yoii'^ve  made 
rivithin.l  There  i'?  a  great  error, 
in  regard  to  the  Unity  of  Time, 
in  Terence's  Eunjtth,  when 
Laches,  the  old  Man,  eniers  by 
miftake  into  the  houfe  of  Thais, 
where  betwixt  his  Exit,  and 
the  Entrance  ox  Pythias,  who 
comes  to  give  aniple  relation  of 
the  diforders  he  has  raifed 
within,  Parmeno,  who  was  left 
upon  the  ftage,  lias  not  above  five 
lines  to  fpeak.  C'ejibi:n  employ tr 
un  tetnpi  JI  court. 
D  R  Y  D  E  N ' J  EJpiy  of  Dramaiick 

Poejte. 
Befides  the  abfurdity  here 
taken  notice  of  by  Dryden,  in 
regard  to  Time,  there  is  alfo 
another  inconvenience,  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  arifing  from 
too  iirift  an  adherence  to  the 
Unity  of  Place.  What  a  figure 
would  this  narration  of  Pythias 
have  made,  if  thrown  into  ac- 
tion !   The  circamflances  are  in 


themfelves  as  truly  comick  as 
thofe  of  any  fcene  in  this  excel- 
lent play  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  follow  Laches 
into  the  houfe,  to  be  prel'ent  at 
the  ridiculous  diftrefs  and  con- 
fufion  which  his  prefence  mufl 
occafion. 

There  is,  however,  much  more 
to  be  commended,  and  even 
imitated,  than  cenfured,  in  the 
conftru£tion  of  this  laft  a£t. 
All  that  pafles  between  Pythias, 
Parmeno,  and  Laches,  is  truly 
admirable. 

f  Was  not  you  contented.']  An 
pcenitebat.  This,  as  Patrick 
obferves,  is  not  to  be  explained 
did  you  repent  F  But  luas  not  you 
contented?  Donatus  gives  the 
fame  interpretation,  and  con- 
firms it  by  citations  from  our 
Author  and  Plautus,  as  well  as 
Patrick  by  c^uoiations  from  Ci- 
cero. 

You 
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You  urg'd  the  youth  to  perpetrate,  unlefs 
You  afterwards  betray'd  him  to  his  father  ? 
How  d'ye  fuppofe  he  felt,  when  old  Grey-beard 
Surpriz'd  him  in  that  habit? — What !  you  find 
That  you're  undone.  [laughing  heartily. 

Par.  What's  this.  Impertinence  .? 
Was  it  a  lie,  you  told  me  ?  D'ye  laugh  ftill  ? 
Is't  fuch  a  jefl  to  make  fools  of  us,  hag  ? 

Pyth.  Delightful  !  [laughing. 

Par.  If  you  don't  pay  dearly  for  it! — 

Pyth.  Perhaps  fo.  [laughing. 

Par.  I'll  return  it. 

Pyth.  Oh,  no  doubt  on't.  [laughing. 

But  what  you  threaten  Parmcno,  is  diftant : 
You'll  be  trufs'd  up  to-day ;  who  firft  draw  in 
A  raw  young  lad  to  fm,  and  then  betray  him. 
They'll  both  confpire  to  make  you  an  example. 

[laughing. 

Par.  I'm  done  for. 

Pyth.  Take  this,  flave,  as  a  reward 
For  the  fine  gift  you  fent  usj  fo,  farewell  ! 

[Exit  Pythias. 

Par.  I've  been  a  fool  indeed  -,  and  like  a  rat, 
Betray'd  myfelf  to-day  by  my  own  fqueaking. 


P  ^  SCENE 
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SCENE       VIII. 
*  Emsr  THR. ASO,  GN  ATHO,     [Parmeno  hbind. 


Gjiat.  What  now?  with  what  hope,  or  defign,  ad" 
vance  v/e  ? 
What's  your  intention,  Thrafo  ? 

Thra.  My  intention  ? 
To  Thais  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

Gnat:  How  fay  you  ? 


*  Enter  Thrafo  and  Gnat  ho. '\ 
With  the  entrance  of  Laches 
jnto  the  hottfc  of  Thais,  and  in 
confeqg^nc-e  qf  ,it,  his  confent 
to  the  marriage  of  Chcerea  with 
Famphiia,  thcFaWe  of  the  Eti- 
nuch  is  certainly  concluded  : 
and  all  that  follows,'  like  the 
lafl  fcene  of  the  Andrian,  is 
but  the  lame  completion  of  an 
epifode,  limping  after  the  main 
afticn.  In  the  four  firft  a^s 
the  adventures  of  Thrafo  are  fo 
artfully  interwoven  with  the 
other  bufinefs  of  the  play,  that 
they  are  fairly  blended  and  in- 
corporated with  the  fable  of  the 
Eunuch  :  but  here  we  perceive, 
that  though  our  Author  has  got 
rid  of  one  of  Menander's  pieces, 
the  other,  the  Colax,  flill  hangs 
heavy  on  his  hands.  Were  an 
author    to    torra    his  pJay    on 


twenty  different  pieces,  if  he 
could  melt  them  all  dov/n  into 
one  aftion,  there  would  be  no 
impropriety  :  but  if  he  borrows 
only  from  Two,  whenever  the 
epifode  ceafes  to  a6l  as  one  of 
the  neceflary  fprings  of  the  main 
aftion,  it  becomes  redundant  ; 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Adlion 
(perhaps  the  only  Unity, which 
ought  never  to  be  violated)  is 
d-eftroyed.  Thrafo,  fays  Do- 
natus,  is  brought  back  again, 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  fome 
fhare  in  the  good  graces  of 
Thais,  that  he  may  not  be  made 
unhappy  at  the  end  of  the  play : 
but  furely  it  is  an  eOintial  part 
of  the  Poetical  Juflice  of  Co- 
medy to  expofe  coxcombs  tori- 
dicuie,  and  to  punifh  them, 
though  without  any  fliocking  fe- 
vcri^Vj  for  their  follies. 

Thra, 
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'^hra.  Even  fo.     Why  fhould  not  I, 
As  well  as  Hercules  to  Omphale  ?  .    ,  v  , 

Gnai\  A  fit  example. ---Oh,  that  I  coilld  fee  her 

*  Combing  your  empty  noddle ^  v^ith'  her  flipper  1 

-)  bi>3d  sv':(  iafide. 
But  her.-door  opens.  •':  .TwonX 

Thrafo.  Death!  what  mifGlijef  nowi  bcor.' 
I  ne'er  .foitiuch  as  fajv.fchis!  &ee  b^forp.; --jH  •'-/'-' 
Why  blirfts  he  forth  with  iuch  alacrity;?;-  i ' 

.     ■,      ;        •    --.  -''•'       I       ,      r  .      .,i;~-,   r 

S     (?    E    N    ^  ,.  IX.    - 

£w^<fr  CH^-REA  ^/  another  fart  of  ih^^^Stuge. 

Cie^t^r,  Lives  there,  my  country meji,-^  happier ;man 
To-day  than  I  ? — Not  one.— For  on  my  head 
The  Gods  have  plainly  emptied  all  their,  ftpre. 
On  whom  they've  pour'd  a  flood  of  blifs-at  once. 

Par.  What's  he  fo  pleajs'd  at  ? 

•f-  Combing  yciir   empy  noddle  Omphale    was    a    queen    of 

•with  her  Jlipper.']     TJtinam  tibi  Lydia,    with    whom    Hercules 

comxi\\i\^2x\ 'videam  fandalio  ca-  falling  in,  love,  fte  impofed  oa 

put.  .  It  is  fomewhat  extraordi-  him  the  talk  of  {pinnino-  wool; 

nary  that  Donatus,  who  has  an-  and  Gnatho,  according  to  Ma- 

alized  almoft  every  word  of  our  dam    Dacier,    here    alludes    to 

author's  text,{hQu.ld  omit  taking  fome  old  comedy  on   this  fub- 

noticeof  the  irony  conveyed  by  je^,  in  which  the  hero  was  re- 

the  word  commit igari,   which  in.  prefented  with  a  diftaff  by   the 

Ainfworth's  Dictionary  is  well  fide  of  his  miftrefs,  who  broke 

explained  by  demulceri.  his  head  with  her  flipper. 

P  4  Ch^r. 
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Chd;r,  feeing  him.]  Oh  my  Parmeno  ! 
Inventor,  undertaker,  perfeder 
Of  all  my  pleafures,  know'ft  thou  my  good  fortunes? 
JCnow'ft  thou  my  Pamphila's  a  citizen  ? 
Part  I've  heard  fo. 

Char.  Know'ft  thou,  Ihe's  betroth'd  my  wife  ? 
Par.  Good  news,  by  heaven  ! 
CnaL  Hear  you,  what  he  fays  ?         '--^p^^Thrafo. 
Ch^r.  Then  I  rejoice,  my  brother  Phasdria's  love 
Is  quietly  fecur'd  to  him  for  ever : 
We're  now  one  family  ;  and  Thais  has 
Found  favour  with  my  father,  and  refign'd 
Herfelf  to  Us  for  patronage  and  care. 
Par.  She's  then  entirely  Phsdria's  ? 
Ch^er,  Ay  entirely,  .:.." 

Par.  Another  caufe  of  joy :  the  Captain  routed? 
Cheer.  See,  Parmeno,  my  brother  (wherefoe'er 
lie  be)  know  this,  as  loon  as  poflible  ! 

Par.  I'll  fee  if  he's  at  home.  [ExiL 

fhrafo.  Haft  any  doubt. 
But  I'm  entirely  ruin'd,  Gnatho? 
Gnat.  None. 

Chtfr.  What  fhall  I  mention  firft.?  whom  praife  the 
moft  .? 
Plm  that  advis'd  this  ac51:ion  ?  or  myfelf 
That  durft  to  undertake  it  I — or  extol 

Fortune, 
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Fortune,  the  governefs  of  all,  who  deign'd. 

Events  fo  many,  of  fuch  moment  too, 

So  happily  to  clofe  within  one  day  £* 

Or  fhall  I  praife  my  father's  frank  good-humour, 

And  gay  feflivity  ?— Oh,  Jupiter, 

Make  but  thefe  bleflings  permanent! 

S     C     E     N     EX. 
Enter   PH^EDRIA, 

Phad.  Good  heavens ! 
What  wond'rous  things  has  Parmeno  juft  told  me! 
But  where's  my  brother  ? 

Char.  Here. 

Phad.  I'm  quite  tranfported. 

Char.    I    dare   believe  you    arej    and   trull   me, 
brother, 
None  can  be  worthier  of  your  love  than  Thais : 
Our  family  are  all  much  bounden  to  her. 

Phad»  So !  you'd  need  fing  her  praife  to  me  ! 

Thrafo.  Confufion  ! 
As  my  hope  dies,  my  paflion  gathers  ftrength. 
Gnatho,  your  help !  my  only  hope's  in  you. 

Gnat.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Thrafo.  Accomplifii  this  -, 
By  pray'r,  by  purchafe,  that  I  ftill  may  have 

Some 
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*  Some  little  fliare  in  Thais. 

Gnat.  A  hard  talkl 

Thrafo.  Do  but  incline  to  do't,  you  can,  I  know. 
EfFe^S:  it,  and  demand  whatever  gift, 
Whate'er  reward  you  pleafe,  it  Ihall  be  your's. 

Gnat.  Indeed  ? 

Thrafo.  Indeed. 

Gnat.  If  I  accomplifh  this, 
I  claim,  that  you  agree  to  throw  your  doors, 
Prefent  or  abfent,  always  open  to  me ; 
-  A  welcome  uninvited  gueft  for  ever. 

Thrafo.  I  pawn  my  honour  as  the  pledge. 

Gnat.  I'll  try.  --^v^v.^ 

Pha:d.  What  voice  is  that.?  Oh,  Thrafol 

77:^^/^.  Gentlemen,  rn.j.v  j- 

Good  day ! 

Ph^d.  Perhaps  you're  not  acquaintecl  yet, 
With  what  has  happen'd  here  .? 

Thrafo.  I  am. 

Phad.  Why  then 
Do  I  behold  you  in  thefe  territories  ? 

Thrafo.  Depending  on- 

Phad.  Depend  on  nought  but  this  ! 
Captain,  I  give  you  warning,  if,  henceforth, 
I  ever  find  you  in  this  ftreet,  although 
;  You  tell  me,  "  /  was  looking  for  another^ 
"  I  was  but  paJTing  through^'  expe^  no  quarter. 


THE    EUNUCH.  Iti 

Gnat.  Oh  fie !  that  is  not  handfome.^ 

Pb^d.  I  hav^  faid  i^. 

Gmt.  You  caoaot-be  fo  rude. 

P^ad.  ItftaUbefo. 

Gnat.  Firft  grant  me  a  fhort  hearing  :  if  you  like 
What  I  propofe,  agree  to't. 

PJbad.  Let  us  hear ! 

GnaL  Do  you  retire  a  tnomeht,  Thrafo !  [Thrafq 
refires.]     Firft 
I  muft  befeech  you  both,  moft  firmly  thihkj 
That  I,  whate'er  I  do  in  this  affair. 
For  my  own  fake  I  do  it:  But  if  that 
Likewife  advantage  You,  not  to  agree 
In  you  were  folly. 

Ph^d.  What  are  your  propofals  ? 

Gnat.  I  think,  'twere  not  imprudent  to  admit 
The  Captain,  as  your  rival/  -    '" 

Ph^.  How !  • 

Admit  him,  fay  you  ? 

Gnat.  Nay  refled  a  little. 
Phsedria,  you  live  at  a  high  rate  with  Thais, 
Revel,  and  feaft,  and  ftick  at  no  expence. 
Yet  what  you  give's  but  little,  and  you  know 
'Tis  needful  Thais  fhould  receive  much  more. 
Now  to  fupply  your  love  without  your  coft, 
A  fitter  perfon,  one  more  form'd,  can*t  be 
Than  Thrafo  is  :  Firft,  lie  has  wherewithal 

To 
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To  give,  and  gives  moll  largely  :  A  fool  too, 
A  dolt,  a  block,  that  fnores  out  night  and  day ; 
Nor  can  you  fear  Ihe'U  e'er  grow  fond  of  him  •, 
And  you  may  drive  him  out  whene'er  you  pleafe. 
c ..Pk^^'. What  fhall  we  do ?  [to  Chxrea. 

Gnat.  Moreover  this  j  the  which 
I  hold  no  trifle,  no  man  entertains 
^jMore  nobly  or  more  freely. 

Pheed.  I  begin 
To  think  we've  need  of  fuch  a  fool. 

Char.  And  I. 

Gnat.  Well  judg'd!  and  let  me  beg  one  favour  morej 
Admit  me  into  your  fraternity ! 
I've  roU'd  this  ftone  too  long.  * 

Phad.  We  do  admit  you. 

Ch^er:  With  all  our  hearts. 

Gnat.  And  you,  firs,  in  return, 
-f  Shall  pledge  me  in  the  Captain ;  eat  him ;  drink 

him  : 
And  laugh  at  him, 

Char.  A  bargain ! 

Phad.  t'Tis  his  due. 


*  RolVd  this  Ji one. "^    Plcafant     who    difcourfes    in    convivial 
allufion  to  the  fable  of  Sifyphus.     terms.     Donatus. 

DONATUS.  ,^.      ,.       ,     -,        T 

X    Tts   his   due.]      I   cannot 

•f-  Shall  pledge  7ne  in  the  Cap-     think  that  this  play,  excellent 

tain,  tfff.]     Facetioufly  faid  in     as  it  is  in  almoll  all  other  re- 

thc  charaAer  of  the  Parafite,     fpefts,    concludes    confiftently 

with 
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Gnat.  Thrafo,  whene'er  you  pleafe,  come  fonvard ! 

Thrafo.  Well! 
How  flands  the  cafe  ? 

Gnat.  Alas !  they  knew  you  not : 
But  when  I  drew  your  charader,  and  prais*d 
Your  worth,  according  to  your  deeds  and  virtues, 
I  gain'd  my  point. 

*Thrafo.  'Tis  well :  I'm  much  oblig'd. 
I  ne'er  was  any  where,  in  all  my  life. 
But  all  folks  iov'd  me  moil  exceedingly. 

Gnat.  There !  Did  not  I  affure  you,  gentlemen, 
That  he  had  all  the  Attick  Elegance  ? 

phad.  He  is  the  very  charafter  you  drew. 

Gnat.  Retire  then. — Ye,  [to  the  audience]  farewell, 
and  clap  your  hands ! 


with  the  manners  of  Gentlemen : 

there  is  a  meannefs  in  Phsedria 
and  Chsrea  confenting  to  take 
Thrafo  into  their  fociety  with  a 
view  of  fleecing  him,  which  the 
Poet  fhould  have  avoided, 
CoonE. 


The  confent  of  Laches  to 
the  continuance  of  his  Son^s 
connexion  with  Thais  is  alfo  fo 
repugnant  to  modern  manners, 
that  Fontaine  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  change  that  circum- 
ilance  in  his  imitation  of  this 
Comedy, 
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0^2  PRO^ 
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PROLOGUE. 


LEST  any  of  you  wonder,  why  the  Bard 
To  an  old  adlor  hath  afligned  the  part 
*Suftam'd  of  old  by  young  performers;  f  That 
I'll  firft  explain :  then  fay  what  brings  me  here. 
To-day,  a  whole  play,  wholly  from  the  Greek, 
We  mean  to  reprefent : — The  Self-Tormentor  :  J 
Wrought  from  a  fingle  to  a  double  plot.  1| 


*  Sujiairi'd  of  old  hy  young  per- 
former s.\  It  appears  from  this 
pafTage  that  the  Prologue  was 
ufually  fpoken  by  young  men. 
Dacier. 

f  That  PUfrJ}  explain  :  then 
fay  <vuhat  brings  me  here.  Te- 
rence has  been  accufed  by  fome 
criticks  of  being  worfe  than 
his  word  here  ;  for,  fay  they, 
he  does  not  firft  explain  why  he 
has  choien  an  old  performer. 
But  this  accufation  is  unjuft, 
for  it  is  the  firft  thing  which  he 
does  :  what  he  fays  before  is 
merely  to  make  thepiece  known, 
wkich  bufmefs  he  difpatches  in 
two  words,  and  that  too  in  a 
parenthelis.     Dacier. 

This  palTage  is  alfo  vindica- 
ted by  Scaliger  in  his  Poeticks, 
chap.  3.  book  6. 

X  The  Self -Tormentor.']  The 
Latin  title  of  this  play,  Heau- 
tontimorumenos,  is   of  Greek 


derivation,  being  a  compound 
of  two  words  in  that  language, 
ia.\jiov  riij.'j)pH(j.evot;,  literally  lig- 
nifying  a  Self-Tormentor. 

II  Wrought  from  a  fingle  to  a 
double  plot.]  Duplex  quez  ex  ar-. 
gumejito  faSa  ejl  fimplici.  This 
pafTage  has  greatly  perplexed 
the  Commentators.  Julius  Scali- 
ger was  of  opinion  that  Terence 
called  this  Comedy  Duplex, 
double,  becaufe  it  was  adled  at 
two  different  times  :  the  tnjoo 
firji  Aas  at  the  clofe  of  the  even- 
ing, and  the  remaining  three 
on  the  following  morning;  and 
that  it  therefore  ferved  as  two 
diftinfl  pieces.  But  this  con- 
jedure  is  not  admiffible  :  Te- 
rence only  meant  to  fay  that  he 
had  doubled  the  charafters;  in- 
ftead  of  one  old  man,  one  young 
gallant,  one  mifirefs,  as  in  Me- 
nander,  he  had  tnjjo  old  men,  &c. 
he  therefore  adds  very  properly, 
0^3  no'uam 
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Now  therefore  that  our  Comedy  is  new,  * 
And  what  it  is,  IVefhewn:  who  wrote  it  too. 
And  whole  in  Greek  it  is,  were  I  not  iure 
^IvioiL  of  you  knew^  already,  would  I  teik 
Bur,  wherefore  I  have  ta'en  this  part  upon  me, 
Iq  brief  I  will  deliver :  for  the  Bard 
Kas  fent  me  here  as  Pleader,  not  as  Prologue  ; 
You  he  declares  his  Judges,  me  his  Counfel ; 
And  yet  as  Counfel  nothing  can  I  fpeak 
More  than  the  Author  teaches  me  to  fay. 
Who  v/rote  th'  oration  wliich  I  now  recite. 

As  to  reports,  which  envious  men  have  fpread^ 
That  he  has  ranfack'd  m.any  Grecian  plays. 
While  he  cornpofes  fome  few  Latin  ones, 

no'vam  fjje  ofiendi, —  That  our  Co-  .  one  cannot  but  be  curious  to  en- 

meaj  is  New,~  which  certainly  quire  in  what  manner  theGreek 

could    not  have  been  implied,  Poet   fuftained  it   through    five 

had  the  charafters  been  the  fame  afts.       The    Roman    Author, 

in  the  Greek  poet.     Dacif.h.  though  he  has  adopted  the  title 

^  ^,  ^        7     ■  of  tl^e   Greek  Play,  has  fo  al- 

*  That  our    Lomcay    ts   new,  \       ^  , 

^     ,    ,„  -^   ,        ,  tered  the  fable,  that  Menede-f 

&C.1     Terence    pretends,    that  .     -  ,  .  , 

,      .        ,     ,  ,    ,     ,      r  ^  ■   n     r  HiUs  IS  foon    throwii   into   the 

huvjrip-  aouoled  the  luoiecl  of  ,      ,  i         i    /-i 

rf.rrr^  '•       -         ■  back-ground,  and    Lhremes  is 

tne   Self  lormentor,  nis   piece  ,  °     .  ,         ,  .     . 

,    ,,        .       ,  ,     ■  brought  forward  as  the  pnnci- 

is  new.  I  allow  it  ;  but  whether  ,     ,  •    r^  i       i 

.    .     ,  1  .  pal  obiect :  or,  to  vary  the  al- 

it  13  better  on  that  account,  is  ,    -  ,.    ,        ,      . .       ■■ 

,  A-  r->  lufion  a  little,  the  Menedemus 

quite   another   quelcion.      Di-        ^^  ..^  ,         . 

^  *  of  Terence  ic'eras  to  be  a  draw- 
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T    •    .        rrx^i        .  ..  ins:  in  miniature  copied  from  a 

It  is  impolTibie  rot  torc?ret-  ^  ^,  ,         ,         ,        ^      ,     ,.^ 

,         ,       *^  1  full  length,  as  larre  as  the  life, 

that  there   ^re   not   above    ten  ,     ,-         /  ^ 

,.  fM     c  }c -r  .  by  Menander. 

lines  of  the  belf-Tormcntor  pre-       •' 

fcrved  among  the  Fr-agments  c.f         f  Mojl  cf  you  kno'w  already.'\ 

Menander.     We  are  fo  deeply  This  is  a  remarkable  proof  how 

jntereiied    by   what    v.-e  fee  of  careful  the  Romans  were  in  the 

fhat  character  in  Tere.nce,  that  ftudy  pf  the  Greek  Pofts.      S. 

'     '  That 
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That  he  denies  not,  he  has  done ;  nor  does 

Repent  he  did  it;  means  to  do  it  Hill; 

Safe  in  the  warrant  and  authority 

Of  greater  bards,  who  did  long  fince  the  fame. 

Then  for  the  charge^  that  his  Arch-Enemy* 

Malicioully  reproaches  him  withal. 

That  he  but  lately  hath  applied  himfelf 

-}-To  mufick,  with  the  genius  of  his  friends. 

Rather  than  natural  talents,  fraught ;  how  true. 

Your  judgment,  your  opinion,  muft  decide. 

I  would  intreat  you,  therefore,  not  to  lean 

To  tales  of  {lander,  rather  than  of  candour. 

Be  favourable;  nurfe  with  growing  hopes 

The  bards,  who  give  you  pleafmg  novelties  ; 

Pkqfing  I  fay,  not  fuch  as  His  I  mean^ 

J  Who  lately  introduc'd  a  breathlefs  (lave. 

Making  the  croud  give  way: — But  wherefore  trace 

A  dunce's  faults  ?  which  fhall  be  fhewn  at  large. 

When  more  he  writes,  unlels  he  ceafe  to  raiL 

*   His  Arch-Encmy.']    Lufcius  \     Who    lately    iritroduc'd    a 

Lavinius,  the  fame  Poet  who  is  Ireathlefsjlai'e,  ^cJ]     It    muft 

mentioned  in  the  Prologues  to  have  been  a  wretched  piece,  if 

the  Andrian  and  Eunuch.  this  was  the  moft  beautiful  paf- 

t  To  MuRckA  The  Antients  %^  ^'^  ^^-  ^'"  ^"^^  ^^  ^"^'dent 

called  that  Mufick,  which  we  'l   °f^?"  r^tzt^^xy,  as   may   be 

now    term    the    Belles    Uttres.  ^f^"    '"     "^^    Amphitryon    of 

Ariftophanes   more    than    once  Pl^utus,  where  Mercury  runs  in 

calls  the  art  of  dramatick  wri-  ^""J^^S* 
ting,  Mufick.     Dacier. 

Concedite  atque  abfceditey  omnes  de  via  decedite. 

0^4  Terence 
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Attend  impartially !  and  let  me  once 
Without  annoyance  a6l  an  ealy  part  ;* 
Left  your  old  fervant  be  o'er-labour'd  ftill 

Terence  therefore  only  blames  the  whole  paFage  in  the  Am- 

thofe  authors,  who,  like  Lufci-  phitryon,  I  think  it  would  have 

us,  made  it  the  capital  circum-  been  evident   that  Plautus  alfo 

ilance  in  their  plays.   Dacier.  meant  to  ridicule  the  like  prac- 

Had  Madam  Dacier  quoted  ticc. 

Ccncedite  atque  ahfcedite,  cwnes  de  I'ia  decedite. 
Nee  quifquam  tarn  audax  fuat  homo,  qui  cbviajn  tn/tflat  mihi  j 
Nam  mihi  quidemy  herclc,  qui  mhtus  liceat  Deo  minitarier 
Fr/pulc,  ni  decedat  mi  hi,  quam  fewtdo  in  Comcediis  ? 

Plaut.  Amph.  Ja,  2.  Sc,  4^ 
Give  place,  make  room,  (land  by,   and  clear  the  way, 
■  Nor  any  be  fo  bold  to  flop  my  fpeed  ! 
For  fhali  not  I,  who  am  a  Deity, 
Menjlce  the  croud,  unlefs  they  yield  to  me, 
As  well  as  Slaves  in  Comedy  ? 

*  y^Si  an  eafypari.°\  Statariam     made  the  fame  dillin£iIons,  and 


ngsre.  The  word  ^tatariam  has 
not  been  thoroughly  under- 
ilood  ;  in  order  riiore  fully  to 
explain  it,  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  its  original  meaning. 
The  Greek  Poeis  divided  their 
■chorufes  into  two  diiFerent  forts 
of  verfe,  the  q-.-.ai^La  ixef^v,  fia- 
iaries  •verfus,  fo  called,  hecaufe 
the  aclor  who  repeated  them 
never  moved  from  his  place  ; 
and  into  the  T:dp'>5iKa  lasAn,  mo- 
torios  merfus,  becaufe  the  per- 
former  fkipped  and   danced  a- 


called  thofe  Pieces  Stataria 
which  were  grave  and  compofed, 
and  required  little  or  no  adion. 
The  Motor ia;  on  the  contrary 
were  lively  and  full  of  bufinefs 
andadion.  This  Play  is  of  the 
former  kind. — Some  Commen- 
tators imagine  Terence  means 
one  charafter  only  by  Stataria?n, 
as  \i perfonam  were  to  be  under- 
ftood;  but  though  the  Antients 
did  call  the  aftors  fiatarios  et  mo- 
iorios,  according  to  the  different 
parts  they  were  engaged  in,  lam 


bout    v/hile    he  was    repeating  convinced  that  it  is  riot  in    this 

his  part.     This  has  been  per-  place  at  all  applicable  to  them, 

fedly    well   explained    by    the  but  to  the  whole  comedy :  how 

Scholiafls  upon  ./Efchylus  and  elfe  are  we  to  explain  the  451^1 

A.nfl:ophanes.       The    Romans  verfe? 

Sin  levij  fj?,  ad  ahum  moK  deferiur  gregtm* 

To 
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With  toilfome  charaflers,  the  running  flavCj 
The  eating  parafite,  enrag'd  old  man. 
The  bold-fac'd  Iharper,  covetous  procurer  ; 
Parts,  that  alk  pow'rs  of  voice,  and  iron  fides. 
Deign  then,  for  my  fake,  to  accept  this  plea. 
And  grant  me  fome  remiifion  from  my  labour. 
For  they,  who  now  produce  new  comedies. 
Spare  not  my  age :  If  there  is  aught  laborious^' 
They  run  to  me ;  but  if  of  little  weight. 
Away  to  others.     In  our  piece  to-day 
*^  The  ftile  is  pure :  Nov/  try  my  talents  then 
In  either  chara6cer.     If  I  for  gain. 

To  apply  it  to  any  one  of  the  ha\-e  been  Menedemus)  and  not 

other   afto-rs   of  the  company,  to  the  whole  comedy  :  and  the 

would  be  overftraining  the fenie  lines  immediately  fubfequent,  I 

of  the  text.     Dacier.  think,  confirm  this  interpreta- 

Being  entirely  of  a  diiFerent  tion,  as  they  contain  a  defcrip- 

opinion  from  Madam   Dacier,  tion  of  the  laborious  charaders 

concerning    the    fenfe   of    the  he  ufually  reprefented.  Clamors 

words  Stataria7n  agere,    I  have  fummo,     cum     labor e     maxiano ; 

tranflated.     them    as    referring  which  he  urges  as  a  plea  for  his 

merely  to  the  character,  which  being  allowed  to  aft  an  ealier 

the   Prologue-Speaker   was    to  part  at  prefent. 
play,    (which    I  apprehend   to 

■  — — —     date  potejiatem,  vilhi 

St  at  art  am  agere,  ut  lice  at  per  jilentium. 

As  to  the  difficulty  flarted  by     prehend  j  nor  do  I  fee  the  leafl 

Madam  Dacier  concerning   the     neceffity  of  applying  that  verfe 

line,  to  any  one  of  the  other  adors 

c-     1     ■      a      J     1-  of  the  company,  in   order   to 

Sm   lews   efl,  ad  ahum    7iicx  ,  .  ^.     -^  v-  uui    nj 

,  ^  ,  warrant  this  interpretation. 

defertur  gregerrty  ^ 

it  is  a  difficulty,  which   I  muH         *  ^he pie  is  pure.']   Terence 
cwn  I   cannot  very  well  com-     with  great  propriety  commends 

this 
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Never  o'er-rated  my  abilities ; 

If  I  have  lield  it  ftill  my  chief  reward 

To  be  fubfervient  to  your  pleafure  ;  fix 

In  me  a  fair  example,  that  our  youth 

May  feek  to  pleafe  You,  rather  than  Themfelves. 


this  play  for  the  purity  of  its 
flile ;  he  knew  it  to  be  very 
iJeficient  in  point  of  aftion, 
and  therefore  determined  to  re- 
pair that  defeifi  by  the  vivacity 
and  purity  of  the  language  ; 
and  he  has  perfedly  fucceeded. 
Dacier. 

With   all   due   deference   to 


Madam  Dacier,  the  play  is,  in 
my  mind,  far  from  being  def- 
titute  of  aftion  :  the  plot  being 
as  artfully  conftruded,  and  con- 
taining as  many  unexpedted 
turns  and  variety  of  incidents, 
as  any  of  our  Author's  pieces, 
as  may  perhaps  appear  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  notes. 


THE 
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ACT    I.       SCENE    L 
CHREMES,   MENEDEMUS. 

C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

'TT^ HOUGH  our  acquaintance  is  as  yet  but  youncr, 
JL      Since  you  have  bought  this  farm  that  neigh- 
bours mine, 
And  little  other  commerce  is  betwixt  us ; 


*  r/^e  ^  elf -Tormentor. -\  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  play  of  Te- 
rence, wherein  the  Author  has 
pointed  out  the  place  and  time 
of  adlion  with  more  exadlnefs 
than  in  the  prefent :  and  yet 
the  fettling  thofe  two  points  has 
occafioned  a  moft  furious  con- 
troverfy  between  two  learned 
Frenchmen,  Hedelin  and  Me- 
nage. Madam  Dacier,  in  her  re- 
marks,hasendeavoured  to  mode- 
rate between  them,  fometimes 
inclinine:  to  one  fide,  and  ibme- 
times  to  the  ether.  I,  perhaps, 
in  my  turn,  fhail  occaiionally 
diifer  from  aH  three,  not  doubt- 
ing but  I  Ihall  become  equally 


liable  to  the  reprehenflons  of 
future  criticks.  I  fhall,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  found  my 
remarks  on  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  piece  itfelf,  and 
to  draw  my  arguments  from 
within,  rather  than  from  with- 
out. The  principal  caufe  of 
the  different  errors  of  Hedelin 
and  Menage,  feems  to  me  to 
have  been  an  idle  parade  of 
learning,  foreign  to  thepurpofe; 
together  with  an  obftinate  ad- 
herence to  their  feveral  fyftems, 
which  having  once  adopted, 
they  were  refolved  to  fquare  all 
their  arguments  to  the  fupport 
of  their  opinions,  rather  than 

to 
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Tet  or  your  virtue,  or  good  neighbourhood, 

(Which  is  in  my  opinion  kin  to  friendlhip) 

Urge  me  to  tell  you,  fairly,  openly. 

That  you  appear  to  me  to  labour  more 

Than  your  age  warrants,  or  affairs  require. 

For  in  the  name  of  heav'n  and  earth,  what  wou'd  you  ? 

What  do  you  drive  at  ?  Threefcore  years  of  age. 

Or  older,  as  I  guefs  •,  with  an  eftate. 

Better  than  which,  more  profitable,  none 

In  thefe  parts  hold ;  mafler  of  many  flaves  ; 

As  if  you  had  not  one  at  your  command, 

You  labour  in  their  offices  yourfelf. 

I  ne'er  go  out  fo  foon,  return  fo  late, 

Morning  or  evening,  but  I  fee  you  ftill 


to  direft  tliem  towards  the  in- 
veftigation  of  truth.  The  mat- 
ters in  difpute  between  them, 
though  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length  of  controverfy,  lie  in  a 
very  narrow  cornpafs.  But 
there  being  in  both  an  apparent 
jealoufy  of  their  characters,  as 
fcholars,  both  were  induced  to 
rnuitiply  quotations  and  illuf- 
trations  from  other  authors,  in- 
Ikad  of  turning  their  attention 
fufficiently  to  thetext,  and  ma- 
king the  poet  a  comment  on 
bimfelf;  which  every  writer, 
efpccially  thofe  who  attempt 
che  Drama,  ought  to  be.  Each 
were  in  fome  inftances  wronsr ; 
(and  even   when  they  were  in 


the  right,  having  condefcended 
to  maintain  their  opinion  with 
falfe  arguments,  each  in  their 
turn  aiForded  the  opponent  an 
opportunity  of  cavilling  with 
fome  appearance  of  juftice. 
Many  examples  of  this  will,  I 
think,  appear  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  notes,  from  which  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  there  is  no 
point  whatever,  that  lies  fo 
plain  and  level  to  the  under- 
Handing,  but  it  may  be  render- 
ed obfcure  and  intricate  by 
learned  and  ingenious  difpu- 
tants,  who  chufe  it  as  a  fubjed 
for  the  exercife  of  their  talents 
and  a  difplay  of  their  erudition. 

At 
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At  labour  on  your  acres,*  digging,  ploughing. 
Or  carrying  fome  burden:  in  a  word. 
You  ne'er  remit  your  toil,  nor  fpare  yourfelf. 


*  ^'M^"ii  p^oughi7ig  or  carry- 
ing fomi  bur  den. '\  Fodere,  aut 
Mrare,  aut  aliquid  ferre.  This 
pafTage  is  of  much  greater  con- 
fequence  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, towards  the  underfland- 
ing  the  true  intent  and  manage^ 
ment  of  this  play  ;  for  it  is 
material  to  know  what  Mene- 
demus  is  about  when  Chremes 
firft  accofts  him  ;  whether  he  is 
at  work  in  the  field,  or  is  re- 
turning home  loaded  with  his 
tools.  Two  very  learned  men 
engaged  in  a  very  elaborate  dif- 
putation  upon  this  fubjeft.  If 
Menedemus  is  ftill  at  work 
when  Chremes  firft  meets  him, 
Terence  would  certainly  have 
been  guilty  of  a  very  grofs  im- 
propriety in  the  conduft  of  his 
comedy ;  for,  as  the  fcene  never 
changes,  Menedemus  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  ever  prefent.  Te- 
rence could  never  be  fo  abfurd 
as  not  to  guard  againft  falling 
into  fo  grofs  an  error.  He  not 
only  takes  care  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  fituation  of  Menede- 
mus, but  alfo  with  the  hour  of 
the  day,  at  which  the  piece 
commencee  ;  which  is  plainly 
marked  out  by  thefe  words,  aut 
aliquid  ferre,  which  decides  the 
whole  point  in  queftion.  Me- 
nedemus having  been  at  work 


all  day,  and  being  unable  to  fte 
any  longer,  takes  his  tools  on 
his  back,  and  is  making  the 
beft  of  his  way  home;  Chremes 
at  that  very  inftant  meets  him 
near  his  own  door,  where  the 
fcene  lies :  the  beginning  of  this 
play  therefore  is  evidently  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  d::y, 
when  Menedemus  had  quitted 
his  work.     Dacier. 

There  is  certainly  a  great 
want  of  accuracy  in  this  -way  of 
reafoning,  with  which  Madam 
Dacier  efpoufes  Hedelin's  argu- 
ment: for  why,  as  Menage  juft- 
]y  fays,  fhould  the  words  aut 
aliquid  ferre  refer  to  the  manner 
in  which  Menedemus  v/as  then 
Jiftually  employed,  more  than 
the  other  words,  fodere,  aut  a~ 
rare  ?  or  if  they  were  fo  inter- 
preted, ftill  they  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  his  carrying  burdens  in 
the  courfe  of  his  laborious  oc- 
cupations, while  at  work  in  the 
fields.  One  word  of  marginal 
direflion,  fetting  down  the  Pan- 
tomime of  the  fcene,  according 
to  Diderot's  plan,  would  have 
folved  all  our  doubts  on  this 
head.  On  the  whole,  Menage, 
I  think,  fails  in  his  proofs  that 
Menedemus  is  aftually  atwork, 
though  he  labours  that  point 
exceedingly:  and  Hedelin  is 
mani- 
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This,  I  am  certain,  is  not  done  for  pleafure,. 
— You'll  fay,  perhaps,  it  vexes  you  to  fee 
Your  work  go  on  fo  flowly^ — do  but  give 
The  time  you  fpend  in  labouring  yourfelf 
To  fet  your  Oaves  to  work,  'twill  profit  more," 


manifeftly  wrong  in  maintaining 
that  the   fcene  lies   within   the 
city  of  Athens.     One   of  the 
principal  objefticns    urged  by 
Hedelin    (and    referred   to    by 
Madam    Dacier   in   the   above 
note)  to  the  Poet's  having  in- 
tended to  exhibit  Menedemus 
aftually  at  work,  when  Chremes 
accolls  him,  is,  that  the  fcene 
evidently  lies  between  both  their 
houfes.     Were   the   fcene   laid 
in  town,  as  Hedelin  contends, 
indeed  it  could  not  be  :  bat  if 
in  the  country  adjacent,  as  Da- 
cier agrees  with  Menage,    why 
might   not    Menedemus    be  at 
work  on  a  piece  of  ground  lying 
between  the  two  houfes  ?  It  is 
natural  encujrh  that  the  fifjht  of 
Menedemus     thus     employed, 
might  urge  Chremes  to  prefurae, 
under   the  privilege   of    good 
neighbourhood,    to   fpeak    to 
liim.  — There  is  a  brevity  and 
iullenncfs  alfo  in  the  anfwers  of 
Menedemus,  that  fee»ns  in  cha- 
fader  for  a  man  employed,  and 
unwilling    to   be    interrupted, 
though  he  relents  by  degrees, 
and  reluflautly  fufFers  Chremes 
to  force  his  tools  from  him. — 
His  being  at  work  too  forms  a 


kind  of  theatrical  pifture  on  the 
opening  of  the  piece, — Thefe, 
I  think,  are  the  Urongeft  argu- 
ments, deduced  from  the  fcene 
itfelf,  which  can  be  urged  in 
behalf  of  the  notion  of  Mene- 
demus being  e:Jubited  as  at 
work  on  his  farm  ;  and  fome 
of  them, I  think,  appearweighty 
and  plaufible :  but  a  further 
examination,  with  an  attention 
to  the  condu6t  of  the  refl  of  the 
piece,  determined  me  to  the 
contrary  opinion. — At  the  end 
of  the  fcene,  it  is  evident  that 
Menedemus  quits  the  llage,  and 
enters  his  own  houfe.  It  can- 
not be  faid,  that  he  is  prevail- 
ed on  to  defift  from  his  labour 
by  the  arguments  of  Chremes  ; 
fince  lie  v/ill  not  even  accept 
the  invitation  to  fupper,  left  it 
fhould  afford  him  a  refpite  from 
his  mifery.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore, I  think,  that  Terence 
meant  to  open  the  firft  aft  with 
the  clofe  of  the  day,  together 
with  the  labours  of  Menede- 
mus; as  he  -begins  the  third 
aft  with  the  break  of  day  and 
the  coming  forth  of  Menede- 
mus, to  return  to  his  toils  and 
felf-puniihment. 

Tlie 
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Mene.  Have  you  fuch  leifure  from  your  own  affairs 
To  think  of  thofe,  that  don't  concern  you,  Chremes  ? 

Chr ernes.  I  am  a  man,  and  feel  for  all  mankind.* 
Think,  I  advife,  or  aflv  for  information  : 


The  length  of  this,  and  fome 
•ther  controverfial  notes  on  this 
comedy,  will,  I  hope,  be  ex- 
cufed,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  thisdifputc  has  filled  whole 
volumes.  I  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  clear  up  thefe 
points  to  the  belt  of  my  abili- 
ties ;  fince  none  can  be  fo  juftly 
reproved  for  having  omitted  to 
explain  an  author's  meaning,  as 
thofe  who  have  attempted  to 
tranflate  him. 

*  /  am  a  man,  z^c.'\  Homo 
fum\  kumani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto.  It  is  faid  that  at  the  de- 
livery of  this  fentiment,  the 
whole  theatre,  though  full  of 
foolijh  and  ignorant  peoplt^  re- 
founded  with  applaufe.  St. 
Augustine. 

It  is  faid  this  fentence  was 
received  with  an  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe. There  cannot  be  a 
greater  argument  of  the  general 
good  underjianding  of  a  people, 
than  a  fudden  confent  to  give 
their  approbation  of  a  fentiment 
■which  has  no  emotion  in  it.  Vk 
it  were  fpoken  with  never  {o 
great  Ikill  in  the  aftor,  the 
manner  of  uttering  that  fentence 
could  have  nothing  in  it  which 
could  flrike  any  but  people  of  the 
4 


great  eft  humanity,  nay,  people  elt- 
gar.t  and  Jkilful  in  ohfir^ations 
vpon  it.  It  is  poffible  he  might 
have  laid  his  hand  on  his  breaft, 
and  with  a  winning  infinuatica 
in  his  countenance,  exprefled  ta 
his  neighbour  that  he  was  a 
man  who  made  his  cafe  his  own: 
yet  I'll  engage,  a  player  in  Co- 
vent-Garden  might  hit  fuch  an 
attitude  a  thoufand  times  before 
he  would  have  been  regarded- 
Steele'sSpectatoRjNo.ccz. 

We  are  not  to  take  this,  as  hatli 
conftantly  been  done,  for  a  fen- 
timent oi pure  huK:anity  zxid  the' 
natural  ebullition  oi bene'volenct. 
We  may  obfervein  it  a  defigned 
ftroke  of  fatirical  reftntment. 
TheSelf-TormentGr,as  we  fawr, 
had  ridiculed  Chremes'  curiofity 
by  a  fevere  reproof.  Chremes, 
to  be  even  with  him,  refleds 
upon  the  inhumanity  of  his 
temper.  "  You,  fays  he  [or 
"  rather  he  implies]  fcem  fuch  a 
"^  foe  to  hun:anity,  that  you 
"  fpare  it  not  inyourfelf;  J,  on 
"  the  other  hand,  am  aiFcaed 
='  when  I  fee  it  fufFer/«  another.^'' 
HvK^'s  Differ  tat  ion  on  the  Pro- 
ijinces  of  the  Drama. 

I   cannot   difmifs   this    long' 

note  withcjjtexprciBng  my  con- 

.currence 
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If  right,  that  I  may  do  the  fame  \  if  Vv^rong, 
To  turn  you  from  it. 

Mejis.  I  have  need  to  do  thus," 
Do  you  as  you  think  fit. 

Chremes.  Need  any  man 
Torment  himfelf  ? 

Mene.  I  need.*^ 


Cuirence  with  the  laft  cited  cri- 
tick  in  his  explanation  of  this 
pafTage:  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele  that 
fentiments  of  humanity  are  fuf- 
fered  to  pais  unnoticed  on  our 
Theatres,  any  more  than  I  can 
conclude  with  the  pioas  St.  Au- 
guftine,  that  the  Roman  theatre 
was  filled  with  foolifli  and  igno- 
rant people.  A  modern  audi- 
ence feems  to  be  on  the  catch 
for  fentiment  ;  and  perhaps 
©ften  injudicloufly  :  for  nothing 
can  be  more  oppofite  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Drama,  whether  in 
Tragedy  or  Comedy,  than  a 
forced  detail  of  fentiments,  un- 
lefs,  like  this  before  us,  they 
grow  out  of  the  circumllances 


from  the  charafter  that  delivers 
them.  The  original  contains  a 
play  of  words  between  homo  and 
humam,  and  a  retort  of  the  word 
alienum,  which  makes  it  rather 
difficult  to  be  given  with  its  full 
force  in  a  tranflation.  My  ver- 
fion,  I  am  confcious,  does  not 
comprehend  enjery  <vjord\  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  found  to  include 
the  ^vhole  nuanivg  of  the  fenti- 
ment. It  is  eafy  to  open  it  ftill 
further  by  a  more  diffufed  ex- 
preffion;  but  I  thought  that 
concifenefs  made  it  more  rounds 
and  full,  and  forcible.  If  there 
are  any  readers  of  a  difFererrt 
opinion,  let  them  fubftitute  the 
two  following  lines  ;  though  I 
muft  own  I  prefer  that  in  the 
text. 


of  the  play,  and  fail  naturally 

I  am  a  man  ;   and  all  calamities, 

That  touch  humanity,  come  home  to  me. 

*  1  need.'\     Comedy  relates     other   perfon.      The  principal 


to  the  whole  fpecies,  Tragedy 
to  individuals.  What  I  mean 
is  this,  the  heroe  of  a  Tragedy 
is  fuch  or  fuch  a  man  ;  Regulu?, 
or  Brutus,   or    Cato,    and    no 


character  of  a  Comedy,  fhould 
on  the  contrary  reprefent  a  great 
number  of  men.  If  by  chance 
the  Poet  jfhould  give  him  fo  pe- 
culiar a  phy  fiognomy,  that  there 
were 
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Chremcs.  If  youVe  unhappy,  "* 
I'm  forry  for  it.     But  v/hat  evirs  this  ? 
What  is  th'  offence  fo  grievous  to  your  nature, 

were  in  fociety  but  one  indivi-  putting  a\vay  Iiis  fervants,    and 

dual  v/ho  refembled  him,    Co-  condemning  himfelf  to  Jabour 

medy    would    relapfe    into    its  the  earth   with  his  own  hands, 

childhood,  and  degenerate  into  One  may  venture  to  pronounce 

fatire.  fuch  a  father  to  be  out  of  na- 

Terence  fcems  to  me  to  have.  ture.  A  great  city  wculd  fcarce 

fallen  once  into  this  error.   His  in  an  age  furnifli   one  example 

Self- Tormentor  is  a  father  af-  of  fo  whimfical  a  diftrefs; 
flifted    at    the    extremities    to  Horace,  whofe  tafre  was  of  a 

which  he  has  driven  his  Ton  by  Tingular    delicacy,    appears    to 

nn  excefs  of  feverity  ;  for  which  n^e  to  have  perceired  this  faulryi 

he    punifhes   himfelf  by    rags,  and  to  have  glanced  at  it  in  the 

iiard   fare,   avoiding  company,  following  paiHige. 

Hie  ?  njix  credere  fojjis 
^v^am  Jibi  nonjtt  arm  ens  :  it  a  ut  pater  tile  y   Terenti 
Fabula  fuem  miferiim  nato  'vixijje  fugato 
hiducit,  non  fe  pejus  crueiairrit  atejue  hie. 

No — 'tis  amazing,  that  this  man  of  pelf 
Hath  yet  fo  little  friendfhip  for  liimfelf, 
That  ev'n  the  Self-Tormentor  in  the  plav, 
Cruel,   who  drove  his  much-lov'd  fon  avvay^ 
Amidft  the  willing  tortures  of  defpair. 
Could  not,  with  wxetehedne'i's  like  his,  ccmpar?^ 

F  R  A  N  c  J  ? , 
Nothing  ;?  more  in  the  roan-     g'^nious  Critick,  than   the  real 
ner  of  this  poet,  than   to   have     intention  of  the  fa li rift. 
given  two  fenfes  to  pejus,  one 

of  which  is  aimed  at  Terence,  *  If  you're  w.h.npfy,   pntfrry 

while  the  other  falls  on  Fufidius,  for  it.]  Si  quid  laboris  ef,  nol- 
the  immediate  objedt  of  his  fa-  Icm.  Thislhort  fcntence  in  the 
tire,     Diderot.  original  has   employed   all   the 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  ima^      commentators.    The  firftclaufe, 
gine  the  latter  part  of  the  above    f  quid  laloris  ef,  has,    I  thinks 
rote,    relative    to    Horace,     is      been    very    properly   orpJained 
rather  a  refinement  of  the  in-      by  Madam  Dacier  to  fignify,  if 
Vol,  1.  R  you 
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That  afks  fuch  cruel  vengeance  on  yourfelf  ? 

Mene.  Alas !  alas  !  \jn  tears, 

Chr ernes.  Nay,  weep  not;  blit  informnnc. 
Be  not  referv'd :  fear  nothing :  prithee,  trull  me : 
By  confolation,  counfcl,  or  affiftancej 
I  pofllbly  may  ferve  you. 

Mene.  Would  you  know  it  ? 

Chremes.  Ay,  for  the  very  reafon  I  have  mention'd, 

Mene.  I  will  inform  you. 

Chremes.  But  meanwhile  lay  down 
Thofe  rakes :  don't  tire  yourfelf. 

Mene.  It  mull  not  be. 

Chremes.  What  mean  you  ? 

Mene.  Give  me  leave :  that  I  may  take 
No  refpite  from  my  toil. 

Chremes.  I'll  not  allow  it.     [laking  away  the  rakes, 

Mene.  Ah,  you  do  wrong. 

Chrefnes.  What,  and  fo  heavy  too  ! 

[weighing  them  in  his  hand, 

Mene.  Such  my  defert. 

Chremes.  Now  fpeak.         flaying  down  the  rakesi 

Mene.  One  only  fon 
I  have. — Have  did  I  fay  ? — Had  I  mean,  Chremes. 
Have  I  or  no,  is  now  uncertain. 

you  ha'ui  any  cai/fe  of  mieajinefs  ;  W/f«r,  in    a  direSiy   oppofitc 

but  I  prefer  the  fcnfe  given  by  fenfe,  frequently  cccurs  in  our 

Wefterhovius  to  the  word  ncUem,  author. 
Iix'ifl}  it  iv(re  notfo.    The  word 

Chrmm\ 
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Chremes.  Wherefore  ? 

Mene.  That  you  Ihall  know.     An  old  Corinthian 
woman 
Now  fojourns  here,  a  ftranger  in  thefe  parts, 
And  very  poor.     It  happen'd,  of  her  daughter 
My  fon  became  diftradedly  enamour'd  *, 
E'en  to  the  brink  of  marriage ;  and  all  this 
Unknown  to  me :  which  I  no  fooner  learnt 
Than  I  began  to  deal  feverely  with  him, 
Not  as  a  young  and  love-fick  mind  requir'd, 
But  in  the  rough  and  ufual  way  of  fathers. 
Daily  I  chid  him-,  crying,  "  How  now,  Sir  !* 
"  Think  you  that  you  fliall  hold  thefe  courfes  iongv 
*'  And  I  your  father  living  ? — Keep  a  miftrefs, 
*'  As  if  fhe  were  your  wife! — You  are  deceiv'd, 
"  If  you  think  that,  and  do  not  know  me,  Clinia.' 
"  While  you  aft  worthily,  you're  mine;  if  not, 
"  I  fhall  a6l  towards  you  worthy  of  myfelf. 
*'  All  this  arifes  from  mere  idlenefs. 
"  I,  at  your  age,  ne'er  thought  of  love ;  but  went 
"  To  feek  my  fortune  in  the  wars  in  Afia, 
*'  And  there  acquir'd  in  arms  both  wealth  and  glory." 
—In  fhort,  things  came  to  fuch  a  pafs,  the  youth, 
O'ercome  with  hearing  ftiil  the  felf-fame  thing, 

*  How  wow,  5z>/tffir.]  There  after  the  fame  manner,  in  the 

is  a   very  natural,  as   well  as  Prologue   to   the    Mercator   of 

truly  comick  defcription,  of  a  Plautus. 
father  taking  his    fon  to  tafk, 

R  2  And 
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And  wearied  out  with  my  reproaches  •,  thinking. 
Age  and  experience  had  enabled  me 
To  judge  his  intereft  better  than  himfelf. 
Went  off  to  ferve  the  king  in  Afia,  Chremes. 

Chremes.  How  fay  you  ? 

Mene.  Stole  away  three  months  ago. 
Without  my  knowledge. 

Chremes.  Both  have  been  to  blame : 
And  yet  this  enterprize  befpeaks  a  mind, 
Modeft  and  manly. 

Mene.  Having  heard  of  this 
From  fome  of  his  familiars,  home  I  came 
Mournful,  half-mad,  and  almoft  wild  with  grief 
I  fit  me  down ;  my  fervants  run  to  me ; 
Some  draw  my  fandals  off;  while  others  hade 
*  To  fpread  the  couches,  and  prepare  the  fupper  : 
Each  in  his  way,  I  mark,  does  all  he  can 
To  mitigate  my  forrow.     Noting  this, 
"  How  !"  faid  I  to  myfelf,  "  fo  many  then 
"  Anxious  for  me  alone  ?  to  pleafure  me  ? 
"  So  many  flaves  to  drefs  me .?  f  All  this  coll 

*  To  fpread  the  couches']     It  the  table,  which  was  ralfed  but 

will  not  be    improper   to   fay  a     little    from     the     ground, 

fomething  here  of  the  antient  Cooke. 
manner  of  eating    among   the 

Greeks  and  Romans :    they  fat,  f  So  mauy  JIa'ves  to  drefs  me?] 

or  rather  lay,  in  an  accumbent  The  better  fort   of  people  hafil 

pollure:   the  beds    or  couches,  eating  drefTes,    which  are  here 

©n  which  they  lay,  were  round  alluded  to.     Thefe  drefTes  were 

1  light 
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"  For  me  alone  ? — Meanwhile,  my  only  fon, 

"  For  whom  all  thefe  were  fit,  as  well  as  me, 

"  — Nay  rather  more,  fince  he  is  of  an  age 

"  More  proper  for  their  ufe — Him,  him,  poor  boy, 

"  Has  my  unkindnefs  driven  forth  to  forrow. 

*'  Oh  I  were  worthy  of  the  hcavieft  curfe, 

"  Could  I  brook  That! — No  ;  long  as  he  Ihall  lead 

"  A  life  of  penury  abroad,  an  exile 

"  Through  my  unjufl  fe verity,  fo  long 

"  Will  I  revenge  his  wrongs  upon  myfelf, 

"  Labouring,  fcraping,  fparing.  Having  for  him." 

— In  fhort,   I  did  fo  •,  in  the  houfe  I  left 

Nor  *  cloaths,  nor  moveables  j  I  fcrap'd  up  all. 

light  garments    to    put  on    as  *  Cloaths,  mo'v cables, —  Sla'ves, 

loon  as  they  had  bathed.  They  male  and  fe?nale.'\  Nee  'vas,  nee 
commonly  bathed  before  cat-  'vejiimentutn,  —  aKcillas,  i^c.  A- 
ing;  and  the  chief  meal  was  in  mong  the  fragments  of  Me- 
(he  evening.     Cooke.  nander's  Heautontimorumenos, 

is  a  line  much  to  this  purpofe, 

Aarpovi   SspaTiZ/vacj    UfyvpuiJiCi'iX.- 
The  bath,  maid-fervants,  filver-utenfils. 

There  are  alfo  two  other  lines,  which  feem  to  be  defcriptive  of  the 
miferies  of  being  driven  into  exile. 

Let  him  remain  at  home,  and  free  remain, 
Or  ceafe  to  be,  who  wou'd  be  truly  bleil  ! 

May  we  not  conjefture  from  but  what  is  merely  relative   to 

thefe   paflages,    that    this    firft  the  Self- Tormentor,  which,  we 

fcene  is  a  pretty  ctofetranflation  know,  occupied  the  whole  play 

from  Menander;  efpecially  as  it  in  the  Greek  poec  ? 
€oru*vinb  no  part  of  the  fable, 

R  J  My 
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My  flaves,  both  male  and  female,  except  thofe 
Who  more  than  earn'd  their  bread  in  country-work, 
I  fold :  Then  fet  my  houfe  to  fale :  *  In  all 
I  got  together  about  fifteen  talents  •,  -f- 
Purchas'd  this  farm;  and  here  fatigue  myfeif  •, 
Thinking  I  do  m.y  fon  lefs  injury, 
J  While  I'm  in  mifery  too;  nor  is  it  juft 
For  Me,  I  think,  to  tafte  of  pleafure  here, 

*  Then  fet  my  houfe  to  fale."]  qual     to     193  1.   I5  s.   English 

Infcripfi  illico  <sdes. — Ic  appears  money. 
by  this,  that  the   Greeks  and 

Romans  ufed  to  fix  bills  on  their  t  ^^'kile  Pm  in   7nifcry   too.-\ 

doors,  as  we  do  no^.—  Mdes  There  is  much  refemblance  be- 

njendunda,   cedes  locand^,  a  houfe  tweenthis  charafter  of  Menede- 

io  he  fold,  a    houfe  to    be   kt.  "^"S'  ^"'^  ^^^^  °f  Laertes  in  the 

Patrick.  Odyfley.  Laertes,  unhappy  and 

afHided   at  the  abfence  of  his 

f  Fifteen  tale ntiJ]     A  talent,  fon,  is  under  the  fame  trouble 

according    to    Cooke,   was   e-  and  anxiety. 

Thy  Sire  in  folitude  foments  his  care : 

The  Court  is  joylefs,   for  thou  art  not  there,  &c. 

Pope's  OdyfTey,   Book  XL  ver.  226. 

Laertes  lives,  the  mlferable  Sire, 
Lives,  but  implores  of  ev'ry  pow'r  to  lay 
The  burden  down,    and  withes  for  the  day. 
Torn  from  bis  offspring  in  the  eve  of  life,    &c. 

Book  XV".  ver.  375, 

Bat  old  Laertes  weeps   his  life  away, 

And  deems  thee  loft ■ 

The  mournful  hour  that  tore  his  fon  away 

Sent  the  fad  Sire  in  folitude  to  ftray  ; 

Yet  bufied  with  his  flave?,   to  eafe  his  woe, 

He  dreft  the  vine,  and  bad  the  garden  blow,  &c. 

Book  XVL  ver.  145. 

Till 
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Till  He  return  in  fafety  to  partake  on't. 

Chremes.  Yoii  I  believe  a  tender  parerjt.  Him 
A  duteous  fon,  if  govern'd  prudently. 
)But  you  were  unacquainted  with  his  nature. 
And  he  with  your's :  fad  life,  where  things  are  fo ! 
You  ne'er  betray'd  your  tendernefs  to  Him , 
Nor  durft  he  place  that  confidence  in  You, 
Which  well  becomes  the  bolbm  of  a  father. 
Had  that  been  done,  this  had  not  happen'd  to  you. 

Mene.  True,  I  confefs :  but  I  was  moft  in  fault. 

Chremes.  AHj  Menedemus,  will,  I  hope,  be  wdl» 
And  truft,  your  fon  will  foon  return  in  fafety. 

Mene.  Grant  it,  good  Gods ! 

Chremes.  They  will.     Now,  therefore,  fmce 
*The  Dicnyfia  are  held  here  to-day, 

•  The  Dionyjsa.]    The  Athe-  wrong  one;  for  he  thinks   the 

nians   celebrated  feveral  fealb  feaft  Terence  is  now  fpeaking 

in  honour  of  Bacchus,  but  there  of,  was  that  held  in  the  Spring 

were  two  principal  ones ;    one  feafon,  called  by   the  antients 

kept  in  theSpring,  the  other  in  Anthefiertay  where  he  alfo  places 

the  Autumn  feafon.     TheAbbe  that   called   the  Pythoigia,   be- 

d'Aubignac  [Hedelin]  has  been  caufe  they   then    broached   the 

very  minute  in   his  account  of  wine  caC:s  ;  and  he  grounds  his 

thefe  feafts,  and    yet  after   all  opinion  upon  line  the  50th,  of 

has  unhappily  pitched  upon  the  the  firft  fcene  in  the  third  aft.- 

^elevi  omnia  dclia^    crrjxe:  feriai. 

I  have  pierc'd  ev'ry  vefTel,  ev'ry  caflc. 

But  this  manner  of  reafocing  they  did  fo  upon  all  their  grand 
is  by  no  means  conclufive;  for,  feilivals,  in  order  to  entertain 
<;ould  they  not  have  done  juft  their  guells  with  the  beft  wine 
the  felf-fame  thing  at  any  other  their  cellar  afforded. — Befides, 
time  of  the  year  ?  And  in  fadl     v/e  may  here  obferve  that  the 

p.  4  bicachiiig 
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If  'tis  convenierit,  come,  and  feail  with  me, 

Msne.  Impofllble, 

Clrciues.  Why  fo  ?— Nay,  prithee  now. 
Indulge  yourfelf  a  while:  your  abfentibn, 
I'm  fure,  would  have  it  fo. 
'    Mene.  It  is  not  meet. 
That  I,  w^ho  drove  him  forth  to  mifervj 
Should  fiy  it  nov/  myfelf. 

Ckr ernes.  You  are  refolv'd? 

Mene.  Mofl  conflantly. 


broacaing  all  the  vefTels  was  net 
in  coir.piiance  with  cuftom,  but 
that  Chremes  was  forced  into  it 
by  the  importunities  qfBacchisj 
rt€ither  does  he  mention  it  to 
Menedemus,  but  v/ith  an  intent 
to  let  him  fee  to  what  a  mon- 
flrous  expence  he  is  going  to 
expofe  hipifelf :  This  millake 
is  of  greater  confequence  than 
it  may  at  fjrft  appear  to  be;  for 
it  is  produflive  of  many  more, 
and  led  the  Abbe  to  place  the 
fcene  of  this  comedy  errone- 
ouHy.  The  feall  in  qutRion 
was  that  celebrated  in  the  Au- 
tumn fe^fon,  and  was  called 
pionyjlu  in  agris,  theDionyfia  in 
the  fields.  Neither  is  the  fcene 
in  Athens,  as  Mf.  d'Aubignac 
fuppoied,  but  in  a  fniall  village 
where  Chromes  and  Menede- 
jnus  had  each  of  them  a  houfe. 
The  only  difficulty  remaining, 
ii  to  uctouiit  why  Chrcnies  fays 


Dionxjla  hie  fuKt,  the  Dicnyjja. 
are  held  here  to-day.  The  rea- 
fon  is  obvious.  This  feafl  con-- 
tinued  for  many  days,  but  not 
in  the  fame  boroughs  or  vil- 
lages at  one  and  the  fame  time; 
to-day  it  was  here,  to-morrow 
there,  &c.  that  they  might  af- 
femble  the  more  company  to- 
gether.    Dacier, 

Menage  obferves, that  it  is  not 
clear  on  what  authority  Ma- 
dam Dacier  pronounces  fo  ab- 
folutely,  concerning  the  fluftu- 
ating  manner  of  celebrating 
this  feaft,  to-day  here,  to-mor- 
row there,  &c.  and  though  he 
diiFers  with  Hedelin  about  the 
place  in  which  the  fcene  lies, 
yet  he  defends  the  Abbe's  opi- 
nion concerning  thePythoigla,  in 
oppofnion  to  Madam  Dacier. 
Non  vcftrum  fjl  ts,i:ias  componere 
Utes. 

Chremes, 
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Chremes.  Farewel  then ! 

Mcne.  Fare  you  well  i  [Exit. 

SCENE     ir. 

CHREMES    abns. 

He  draws  tears  from  me. — How  I  pity  him  ! 
—But  'tis  high  time,  as  the  day  goes,  to  warn 
My  neighbour  Phania  to  come  forth  to  fupper. 
I'll  go,  and  fee  if  he's  at  home. 

[goes  to  Phania'j  door,  and  returns. 
There  was, 
It  feems,  no  need  of  warning  •,  for,  they  tell  me, 
He  went  to  his  appointment  fome  time  fince. 
'Tis  I  myfelf  that  keep  my  gueils  in  waiting. 
I'll  in  immediately. — But  what's  the  meaning 
That  my  door  opens  ? — Who's  this  ? — I'll  retire. 

[retires, 

SCENE       III. 

Enter   CLITIPHO,  [peaking  to  Ciinia  v:iihin> 

As  yet,  my  Ciinia,  you've  no  caufc  to  fear : 
They  are  not  long  :  and  fhe,   I'm  confiderit, 
Will  be  here  ihortly  with  the  melTenger. 
Frithee,  away  then  with  thefe  idle  cares. 

Which 
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Which  thus  torment  you  ! 
ChremeSy  behind.']  Whom  does  my  fon  fpeak  to  ? 
cut.  My  father  as  I  wilh'd.— Good  Sir,  well  met. 
Chremes.  What  now  ? 

Clit.  D'ye  know  our  neighbour  Menedemus  ? 
,  Chremes.  Ay,  very  well. 
Clit.  D'ye  know  he  has  a  fon  ? 
Chremes.  I've  heard  he  is  in  Afia„ 
Clit.  No  fuch  thing : 
He's  at  our  houfe.  Sir. 
Chremes.  How  ! 
Clit,  But  juft  arriv'd  : 
Ev'n  at  his  landing  I  fell  in  with  him. 
And  brought  him  here  to  fupper:  for,  from  boys. 
We  have  been  friends  and  intimates. 

Chremes.  Good  news ! 
Now  do  I  wilh  the  more  that  Menedemus, 
Whom  I  invited,  were  my  guefl  to-day. 
That  I,  and  under  my  own  roof,  might  be 
The  firft  to  have  furpris'd  him  with  this  joy  ! 
And  I  may  yet.  {.i^ing. 

Clit.  Take  heed !  it  were  not  good. 
Chremes.  How  fo  ? 

Clit.  Becaulc  the  youth  is  yet  in  doubt ; 
Newly  arriv'd  j  in  fear  of  ev'ry  thing  i 
He  dreads  his  father's  anger,  and  fufpefts 
The  difpofition  of  his  miftrefs  tow'rds  him  j 
Her,  whom  he  doats  upon  j  on  whofe  account, 

3  Thi:} 
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This  difference  and  departure  came  about. 

ChreiMs.  I  know  it. 

Clit.  He  has  juft  diipatch'd  his  boy* 
Into  the  city  to  her,  and  our  Syrus 
I  fent  along  with  him. 

Chremes.  What  lays  the  fon  ? 

Clit.  Says  ?  that  he's  miferabJe. 

Chremes.  Miferable ! 
Who  need  be  lefs  fo?  for  v/hat  earthly  good 
Can  man  poffcfsj  which  he  may  not  enjoy  ? 
Parents,  a  profpVous  country,  friends,  birth,  riches. 
Yet  thefe  all  take  their  value  from  the  mind 
Of  the  pofleffor  :  He  that  knows  their  ufe. 
To  him  they're  blefllngs  •,  he  that  knows  it  not. 
To  him  mifufe  converts  them  into  curfes. 

Clit.  Nay,  but  he  ever  was  a  crofs  old  man : 

And  now  there's  nothing  that  I  dread  fo  much. 

As  left  he  be  tranfported  in  his  rage 

To  fome  grols  outrages  againfl;  his  fon. 

Chremes.  He! — He  ? — But  I'll  contain  myfelf.  'Tis 
good 

*  He  has  juji  difpatch' d  his  hey  rence,  where  one  may  not  meet 

into  the  city  to  her.  ]  Sewolum  ad  with  this  expreffion  taken  in  his 

<am  in  Mxhtm  miJit.T\u.SY>^ain\y  own  fenfe  of  it.     He  will   per-' 

marks   the  fcene  to  be  in    the  Aiade  none  to  think  fo,  except 

country  ;   though  I\'I.  d'Aubig-  thofe  who  have  not  read  them, 

nac  treats  this  argument  with  For  my  part  i  do  not  recolleft 

ridicule.     But  it  is  in  vain  for  one  inftance  of  it,  and   I   will 

him  to  aiTert  that  there  is   not  ventureto  fay  it  is  impoffible  to 

one  comedy  of  Flautus,  or  Te-  find  one.     Daqii.k. 

For 
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For  Menedemus  that  his  fon  fhou'd  fear.         [c'fide^ 

Qlit.  What  lay  you,  Sir,  within  yourfelf  ? 

{overhearing^ 
Chremes.  I  fay, 

Be't  as  it  might,  the  fon  fliou'd  have  remain'd. 

Grant  that  the  father  bore  too  ftridt  a  hand 

Upon  his  loofe  defiresj  he  fhou'd  have  born  it, 

"Whom  would  he  bear  withal,  if  not  a  parent? 

Was't  fitting  that  the  father  Ihou'd  conform 

To  the  fon's  humour,  or  the  fon  to  his  ? 

And  for  the  rigour  that  he  murmurs  at, 

'Tis  nothing ;  The  feverities  of  fathers, 

Unlefs  perchance  a  hard  one  here  and  there. 

Are  much  the  fame :  they  reprimand  their  fons 

For  riotous  exceffes,  wenching,  drinking  ; 

And  ftarve  their  pleafures  by  a  fcant  allowance. 

Yet  this  all  tends  to  good :  But  when  the  mind 

Is  once  enflav'd  to  vicious  appetites. 

It  needs  muft  follow  vicious  meafures  too. 

Remember  then  this  maxim,  Clitipho, 

A  wife  one  'tis,  to  draw  from  others'  faults, 

A  profitable  lefTon  for  yoyrfelf, 

Clit.  I  do  believe  it. 

Chremes,  Well,  I'll  in,  and  fee 
What  is  provided  for  our  fuppcr  :  You, 
As  the  day  wears,  fee  that  you're  not  far  hence.  \Exit, 

SCENE 
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SCENE       IV. 
C  L  I  T  I  P  H  O    alone. 

What  partial  jv.dges  of  all  fons  are  fathers  ! 

Who  afk  grey  v/ifdom  from  our  greener  years, 

And  think  our  minds  fliou'd  bear  no  touch  of  youth  j 

Governing  by  their  paffions,  now  kill'd  in  them, 

And  not  by  thofe  that  formerly  rebcU'd. 

If  ever  I've  a  fon,  I  promife  him 

He  fnall  find  Me  an  eafy  father ;  lit 

To  know,  and  apt  to  pardon  his  offences  : 

Not  fuch  as  mine,  who,  fpeaking  of  another. 

Shews  hov/  lie'd  adl:  in  fuch  a  cafe  himfelf ; 

Yet  v/hen  he  takes  a  cup  or  two  too  much. 

Oh,  what  mad  pranks  lie  tells  me  of  his  own  ! 

But  warns  me  now,  "  to  draw  from  others'  faults 

"  A  profitable  lefTon  for  myfeif." 

Cunning  old  gentleman  !  he  little  knows. 

He  pours  his  proverbs  in  a  deaf  man's  ear. 

The  words  of  Bacchis,  Give  ;wf,  Bring  me,  now 

Have  greater  weight  with  me  :  to  whofe  commands, 

Alas !  I've  nothing  to  reply  withall ; 

Nor  is  there  man  more  wretched  than  myfeif. 

For  Clinia  here,  (though  he,  I  muft  confefs. 

Has 
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Has  cares  enough)  has  got  a  miftrcfs,  modefl. 
Well-bred,  and  ftranger  to  all  harlot  arts  : 
Mine  is  a  felf-will'd,  waivton,  haughty  madam> 
Gay,  and  extravagant ;   and  let  her  afk 
Whate'er  (he  will,  fhe  muft  not  be  denied  ; 
Since  poverty  I  durfl  not  make  my  plea.. 
This  is  a  plague  I  have  but  newly  founds 
Nor  is.  my  father  yet  appriz'd  of  it. 


ACT 
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A  C  T    II.     S  C  E  N  E    I, 

C    L    I    N    I    A. 


Ciifj.  T  T  A  D  my  affairs  in  love  been  profperous, 
A  X  They  had,  I  know,  been  here  long  fince : 
but,   ah, 
I  fear  Ihe's  fall'n  from  virtue  in  my  abfence : 
So  many  things  concur  to  prove  it  fo. 
My  mind  mifgives  me  ;  opportunity. 
The  place,  her  age,  an  infamous  old  mother. 
Under  whofe  governance  flie  lives,  to  whom 
Nought  but  gain's  precious. 


To  ^/;»  C  L  I  T  I  P  H  O. 

C///.  Clinial 

Clin.  Woe  is  me !  [to  himfelf. 

Clit.  Take  heed,  left  fome  one  iflue  from  your 
father's. 
And  chance  to  fee  you  here. 

Clin.  I  will :  but  yet 
My  mind  forebodes  I  know  not  what  of  ill, 

Clit, 
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Clit.  "What,  flill  foreboding,  ere  you  know  the  truth  ? 

Clin.  Had  there  been  no  untoward  circumftance, 
They  had  return'd  already. 

Clit.  Patience,  Clinia! 
They'll  be  here  prefently^ 

Clin.  Prefently !  but  when  ? 
.  Clit.  ^Confider,  'tis  a  long  way  off:  And  then 
You  know  the  ways  of  women ;  to  fct  off, 
And  trick  their  perfons  out,  requires  an  age. 

Clin.  Oh  Clitipho,  I  fear ■ 

Clit.  Take  courage  •,  fee, 
Dromo  and  Syrus  ! 

SCENE      IL 
Enter  SYRUS  mid  DROMO,  converfing  ct  a  difiance. 

Syrus.  Say  you  ? 
Dromo.  Even  fo, 

Syrus.  But  while  we  chat,  the  girls  are  left  behind. 
Clit.  lijlejiing.]  Girls,  Clinia!  do  you  hear  ? 
Clin.  I  hear,  I  fee, 
And  now,  at  laft,  I'm  happy,  Clitipho. 

Dromo  fo  Syrus.]  Left  behind  1  troth,  no  wonder : 
fo  encumber'd  ; 

*  Confider,   *tis   a   long  nxay  fcene,  are  'a  further  confirma- 

cff^l      Non  ccgitas   bine   longule  tion  of  the  fcene's  lying  in  the 

ejfe?     This  paflage,   as  well  as  country, 
the  circumltances  of  the  next 

A  troop 
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A  troop  of  waiting- women  at  their  heels  ! 

Ciinia,  iijiening.']  Confufion !  whence  fhould  fhe  have 


waiing- women  ? 


Clit.  How  can  /  teil  ? 

Syrus  to  DromQ.'\    We  ought  not  to  have  dropp'd 
them. 
They  bring  a  world  of  baggage  ! 

Clinia,  liftening.']  Death  ! 

Syrus.  Gold,  cloaths ! 
It  grows  late  too,  and  they  may  mifs  their  way. 
We've   been  too   blame :    Dromo,    run  back,  and 

meet  them. 
Away !  quick,  quick  !  don*t  loiter.      [Exit  Dromo. 

Clin.  What  a  wretch  ! 
All  my  fair  hopes  quite  blafted  ! 

Clit.  What's  the  mattr.T  ? 
What  is  it  troubles  you  ? 

Clin.  What  troubles  mt'i 
D'ye  hear?  She  waiting- women,  gold,  and  cloaths! 
She,  whom  I  left  with  one  poor  fervant-girl ! 
Whence  come  they,  think  you  ? 

Clit.  Oh,  I  take  you  now. 

Syrus  to  himf elf .1    Gods,  what  a  croud!  our  houfe 
will  hardly  hold  them. 
What  eating,  and  what  drinking  will  there  be! 
How  miferable  our  old  gentleman  I 
But  here  are  thofe  I  wifh'd  to  fee  1 

[feeing  Clit.  and  -Clinia. 

Vol.  I.  S  Clin, 
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Clin.  Oh  Jove! 
Where  then  are  truth,  and  faith,  and  honour  fled? 
While  I  a  fugitive,  for  love  of  you. 
Quit  my  dear  country.  You,  Antiphila, 
For  fordid  gain  defert  me  in  diilreis : . 
You,  for  whofe  fake  I  courted  infamy. 
And  call  off  my  obedience  to^  my  father. 
He,  I  remember  now  with  grief  and  fhamc. 
Oft  warn'd  m.e  of  thefe  women's  ways ;.  oft  tried 
In  vain  by  fage  advice  to  wean  me  from  her. 
But  now  I  bid  farewell  to  her  for  ever;  .,, 

Though,   when  'twere  good  and  whokfome,  I  was: 

froward. 
No  wretch  more  curll  than  I !: 

Syrus,  He  has  mifconftrued 
All  our  difcourfe,  I  find. — You  fancy,  Clinia, 
Your  miftrefs  other  than  flie  is.     Her  life, 
As  far  as  we  from  circumilance  could  learn. 
Her  difpofition  tow'rd  you,  are  the  fame. 

Clin.  How!  tell  me  all :  for  there  is  nought  on  eartfe 
I'd  rather  know  than  that  my  fears  are  faJfe. 

Syrus.  Firll  then,,  that  you  may  be  appriz'd  of  all, 
Th'  old  woman,  thought  her  mother,  was  not  fo  : 
That  beldam  alfo  is  deceased  v  for  this 
I  overheard  her,  as  we  came  along^ 
Telling  the  other. 

Clit.  Other!  v^ho?  what  other? 

-  2  Syrus. ■ 
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Syrus.  Let  me  but  finifh  what  I  have  begun. 
And  I  fliall  come  to  that. 

Clit.  Difpatch  then. 

Syrus.  Firft, 
Having  arriv'd,  Dromo  knocks  at  the  door : 
Which  an  old  woman  had  no  fooner  open'd. 
But  in  goes  Dromo,  and  I  after  him. 
Th'  old  woman  bolts  the  door,  and  fpins  again. 
And  now,  or  never,  Clinla,  might  be  known, 
Coming  thus  unexpectedly  upon  her, 
Antiphila's  employments  in  your  abfence  : 
For  fuch,  as  then  we  faw,  we  might  prefume 
Her  daily  praftice,  which,  of  all  things  elfe. 
Betrays  the  mind  and  diipofition  moil. 
Bufily  plying  of  the  web  we  found  her,* 
Decently  clad  in  mourning,-—!  fuppofe. 
For  the  deceas'd  old  woman. — She  had  on 
No  gold,  or  trinkets,  but  was  plain  and  neat. 
And  drell  like  thofe  who  drefs  but  for  themfeives,' 
No  female  varnifh  to  fet  off  her  beauty '. 
Her  hair  dirhevel'd,  long,  and  flowing  loofe 
About  her  fnoulders. Peace!  \_to  Clinia. 

Clin.  Nay,  prithee,  Syrus. 

*  Bujilj  plying  of  the  iveb  lie  terally     with     the     following 

found  he>*'.'\     Texentsm  telam  J?u-  Greek    one     preferved    by    Lc 

dio/e  ipfam  offendimus.    This  line  Clerc  among  the  fragments  of 

of  our  author  agrees  almoft  li-  Menander. 

S  2  Do 
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Do  ndt  trahrport  me  thus  without  a  caufe. 

Syrus.  Th'  old  woman  fp'un  the  v/oofj    one  fer- 
vant-girl, 
A  tatter'd  dirty  dowdy,  v/eaving  by  her.  * 

Clit.  Clinia,  if  this  be  true,  as  fure  it  is, 
Who  is  more  fortunate  than  you  ?  D'ye  mark 
The  ragged  dirty  girl  that  he  defcrib'd  ? 
A  figri  the  miftrefs  leads  a  blamelefs  life, 
"When  (he  maintains  no  flaunting  go-between  : 
For  'tis  a  rule  with  thole  gallants,  who  willi 
To  win  the  millrefs,  flrft  to  bribe  the  maid. 

Clin.  Goon,  I  beg  you,  Syrusj  and  take  heed 
You  fill  me  not  with  idle  joy. — What  faid  fhe 
When  you  nam'd  Me  ? 

Syrus.  As  foon  as  we  inform'd  her 
You  were  return'd,  and  begg'd  her  to  come  to  you, 

*   One  fern} ant  girl,   a  tattered  gleSla,   immunda    illwvle.     Thrs 

dirty,  do^vdy.y   •vjewving  hy  ier.^  paflage  is  equally  clofe    to   the 

Praterea  una  ancillula  erat :    ca  fenfe  of   the    following,  taken 

texehat    una,  panuis  ohfita,    m-  from  the  fame  book. 


Le  Clerc   took   thefe  Greek  ,   Suppofin'g  the  lines  in  quef- 

lincs  from  V'iftorius ;  and  Vic-  tion    to    be  genuine,    may  we 

torius  eopied  them  frgm  a  book  not  fairly  conclude  that  all  this 

of  Poiitian,    who   had  written  fine    narration  is   a   very  clofe 

thecn  in  the  margin,  no.t  (as  it  imitation  of  IVIenander,  as  well 

ihould  feeni)   of  his  own  com-  as    that,  other    beautiful^  one^ 

pofition,  but  from  a  fragment,  which  opens  the  firft  A£l  ? 

which  he   had   foaiewhere  met  •;•*■  '    ...i  -- 
wiiiij  of  Menandcr. 

Sh€ 
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She  left  her  work  immediately,  and  burfl 
Into  a  fiood  of  tears,  which  one  might  fee 
Were  Ihed  for  love  of  you.  * 

Clin.  By  all  the  Gods, 
I  know  not  where  I  am  for  very  joy. 
Oh,  how  I  trembled  ! 

Clit.  Without  caufe,  I  knew. 
-j-But  comei  now,  Syrus,  tell  us,  who's  that  other? 

Syrus.  Your  miftrefs,  Bacchis. 

Clit.  Hov/ !  what !  Bacchis  ? 
Where  d'y^  propofe  to  carry  Her,  rogue  i 

Syrus.  Where  ? 
To  our  houfe  certainly. 

Clit.  My  father's  ? 

Syrus.  Ay. 

Clit.  Oh  monftrous  impudence  ! 

Syrus.  Confider,  Sir  j 


*  Were  Jhed  for  love  of  you."] 
Terence's  Comedy  of  the  Self- 
Torjjieator  is  written  as  if  he 
hoped  to  pleafe  none  but  fuch 
as  had  as  good  a  tafte  as  him- 
felf.  I  cou'd  not  but  refleiS 
upon  the  natural  defcription  of 
the  innocent  young  woman  made 
by  the  fervant  to  his  mafter. 
When  I  came  to  the  houfe,  l^c. — 
He  muft  be  a  very  good  aftor, 
and  draw  attention  rather  from 
his  own  charafter  than  the  words 
of  the  author,  that  could  gain 


it  among  us  for  this  fpeech, 
though  fo  full  of  nature  and 
good  fenfe, 

Steele's  SpeSIator,  No.  502. 

f  But  come ;  vc^v,  Syrus y  If^c. } 
Here  we  enter  upon  the  other 
part  of  the  fable,  which  the  poet 
has  moft  artfully  complicated 
with  the  main  fubjeft,  by  mak- 
ing Syrus  bring  Clitipho's  mif- 
trefs along  with  Antiphila. 
This  part  of  the  ftory,  we 
know,  was  not  in  Menander. 


More 
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More  danger,  the  more  honour. 

Clit.  Look  ye,  firrah. 
You  mean  to  purchal'e  praife  at  my  expence. 
Where  the  lead  flip  of  yours  would  ruin  me. 
What  is't  you  drive  at  r' 

Syrus.  But 

Clii.  But  what? 

Syrus.  ril  tell  you  j 
Give  pie  but  leave  ! 

Clift.  Permit  him, 

CliL  Well,  I  do. 

Syrus.  This  bufmefs — now — is  juft  as  if— 


[drawling. 

Clit.  Confufioni 
What  a  long  round-about  beginning  ! 

Clin,  True. 
To  the  point,  Syrus ! 

Syrus.  IVe  no  patience  with  you. 
You  ufe  me  ill,  Sir,  and  I  can't  endure  it. 

Clin.  Hear  him :  peace,  Clitipho  !         [to  Clitipho. 

Syrus.  You'd  be  in  love  ; 

Poflefs  your  miftrefs ;  and  have  wherewithal 

To  make  her  prefents :  but  to  gain  all  this 

You'd  rifque  no  danger.     By  my  troth,  you're  wife. 

If  it  be  wife  to  wifh  for  what  can't  be. 

Take  good  and  bad  together  i  both,  or  none ; 

Chufe  which  you  will  •,  no  miftrefs,  or  no  danger. 

And  yet  the  fcheme  I've  laid  is  fair  and  fafe  5 

Your 
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Your  miftrefs  may  be  with  you  at  your  father's 

Without  detedion  -,  by  the  felf-fame  means 

I  fliall  procure  the  fum  you're  promis'd  her. 

Which  you  have  rung  fo  often  in  my  ears, 

You've  almoft  dcafen'd  them. — What  wou'd  you  more  ? 

Clit.  If  it  may  be  fo 

Syrus.  If !  the  proof  Ihall  Ihew. 

Clit.  Well,  well  then,  what's  this  fcheme  ? 

Syrus.  We  will  pretend 
That  Baccliis  is  his  miftrefs. 

Clit.  Mighty  fine! 
What  Ihall  become  then  of  his  own  ?  Shall  She 
Pafs  for  his  too,  becaufe  one's  not  enough 
To  anfwer  for  ? 
Syrus.  No.     She  fiiall  to  your  mother, 

cut.  Howfo? 

Syrus.  'Twere  tedious,  Clitipho,  to  tell : 
X^et  it  fuffice,  I've  reafon  for  it. 

Clit.  Nonfenfel 
I  fee  no  ground  to  make  me  hazard  this. 

Syrus.  Well  J  if  you  dread  this,  I've  another  wty. 
Which  you  fhall  both  own  has  no  danger  in't. 

Clit.  Ay,  prithee,  find  that  out. 

Syrus.  With  all  my  heart. 
I'll  run  and  meet  the  women  on  the  road. 
And  order  them  to  go  ftraight  home  again. 

Clit.  How  !  what ! 

S  4  ^yrus* 
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Syrus.  I  mean  to  eafe  you  of  your  fear. 
That  you  may  (leep  in  peace  on  either  fide.*   [going. 

*  That  you  may  Jleep  in  peace  on  the  fmall,  though  precious  re- 

either  %vui..\In  KM  ^zuutYa7n'vi5,  mains  of  it,  was  much  the  fame 

ctios'e  ut  dormia!.     Literally,  on  as  that  of  the  George    Dandin 

either  'EhVi.     A   Latin   proverb  of  Moliere,  the  marriage  of  a 

ufed  by  Plaatus  as  well  as   our  poor  man  to  a  rich  heirefs.     An 

author,  and  borrowed  from  the  extraft  or    two  may,   perhaps, 

Greek.  Wehave  an  inftance  of  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader, 

it  among  the  fiagments  of  the  and  ferve  to  relieve  the  drynefs 

riAOKlONi    or   Necklace,     of  of  the  controverfial  notes  to  this 

Ivienander.     The  fubjeftof  that  comedy.       The   very  firft  line 

comedy,  if  we  may  judge  from  contains  the  proverb. 

MeAAsf   KxHvlnssiV,  v.a.ttpya.ea.cx  /xeya 
Ka(  rrspiCovTov   tpyoy'    sn    rn;  oixta,:; 
lEHCttAs    rhv  M'n'isa.v  tiv  tC^XBro, 

if    £%tC\£Tti>st  Trai/iE?   eti;  to  KpetiCuAff^ 

TlpotusTtov,    n  S'   BV)Uuiqo<;  >j  y    £fin  yivns  ^  '.■ 

tiiSroivct  Sia.    rnv  o\|/;v  y^u  niwxro' 

Ovo,-   ev   -ZibjiKOt-  i:;i  t»  ro  ^iys'^sfov. 

Tisr     a  eioirav  ic;i  yap,   n  nxt    ^"ihofi-xc, 

BSeSumixai   tutj  vvy.rx  xoA?»v  ;xot  xicxaJi/ 

Ap%iryov'   otixot   KpsuiSvf.nv  /.ccCeiv  eu.B,   MCt 

TctXavTa  SsKa,    yvvxiov  vaxv  niw^ewi;. 

EiT    ic;i  TO   (p(i-ja.yiJ.a,  %w;  cm  •Jxoc;-xrovf 

Ma  tovt'    OAu/XTfoy  nxi  Abrvxvt    sSa^xM^. 

Ha^Siasti-piov   ^BpccTsvriiiovt  xcct  Aoya 

TaX"''>   ccrvycty" ,    iv    ci},Knv  uvitscLyot. 
•Now  may  our  Keirefs  fleep  on  either  ear. 
Having  perform'd  a  great  and  mighty  feat. 
And  fatibfied  the  longings  of  her  foul. 
Her,  whom  (he  hated  moft,  fhe  has  cafl  forth, 
That  all  the  world  may  henceforth  look  upon 
The  vifage  of  Creobyla,  and  thence 
May  know  my  wife  for  miilrefs,  by  the  print 
Of  fleni  authority  upon  her  brow. 
She  is  indeed,  as  the  old  faying  goes, 
(a)  An  Afs  among  the  Apes.  — This  can't  be  kept 
(a)  ^  proverb  to  fignify  thofe,  who  are  j>r3ud  among  thefe,  who  laugh  at  them. 

In 
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an.  What  fhall  I  do  ? 

Clin.  E'en  profit  of  his  fcheme. 

In  filence,  even  tho'  I  wilh'd  it  fo. 

Curfe  on  the  night,  the  fource  of  all  my  ills ! 

Ah  me,   that  I  Ihou'd  we'd  Creobyla  ! 

— Ten  Talents,  and  a  wife  of  half-a-yard  ! 

And  then  who  is  there  can  endure  her  pride  ? 

By  Jove,  by  Pallas,  'tis  intolerable. 

A  maid  moll:  diligent,  and  quick  as  thought. 

She  has  ca.fl  forth,  to  introduce  another. 

There  is  another  palTage  ex-  fubjeft;  but,    for   the  fake  of 

tant,  containing  piirt  of  a  dia-  variety,  I  Ihall  fubjoin  an  ex- 

logue  between  the  hufband  and  tradl  from  the  fame  comedy  of  a 

an  old  neighbour,  on  the  fame  different  colour. 

Ot;  fxriTi  $uAa>tnv  n^v  avxyxxtoiy  £%£<» 

Mnr'  ccv  arvxmcci    «'?  ru  m"ivix.  t«  i3<a, 

ETafjt,(pi£(75ai  raro  Zwatro  XptiiJ-x-Jiv. 

Aaa'    £v  aKaAuT  0),    itat   r:t?^xfzaipDi  fiiai 

X6(fx.<''ofigvej    Iti,    Tuiv  fJiiv  avic.p'jiv  Ej^av 

Xluvrnv  ixepoi;  ti,   twv  S    aya^av  a  ivvXfjisvoi;. 
Thrice  wretched  he,  that's  poor  and  takes  a  wife. 
And  doth  engender  children  ! — Oh  fool,  fool  ! 
Who  undefended,  bare  of  necefTaries, 
Soon  as  ill  fortune  comes,  that  comes  to  all. 
Can't  wrap  his  miferies  in  affluence  j 
But  in  a  naked,  wretched,  poverty 
Freezes,  like  winter;  mifery  his  portion 

Too  amply  dealt,  and  every  good  denied. 

I 

What  Menander  has  in  the  above  paflage  confidered  metaphori- 
cally, our  own  Shakefpeare  has  very  finely  realized  : 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm! 
How  fhall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs,  defend  you 
from  feafons-fuch  as  thefe  ?  King  Lear. 

..     .     '  Clif. 
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Clil.  But,  Syrus,  tell  me  then— — 

Syrus.  Away,  away! 
This  day,  too  late,  you'll  wifh  for  her  in  vain.  [goin^. 

Clin.  This  is  your  time:  enjoy  it,  while  you  may  : 
Who  knows,  if  you  may  have  the  like  again  ? 

Clii.  Syrus,  I  fay. ' 

Syrus.  Call  as  you  pleafe.  111  on. 

Clit.  Clinia,  you're  right. — Ho,  Syrus !  Syrus,  ho  ! 
Syrus,  I  fay. 

Syrus,  So,  he  grows  hot  at  lall.         [io  himfelf. 
What  would  you.  Sir  ?  \turmng  about, 

Clit.  Come  back,  come  back  ! 

Syrus.  I'm  here.  [returns. 

Your  pleafure,  Sir!— What,  will  not  this  content  you? 

Clii.  Yes,  Syrus-,  pie,  my  pafTion,  and  my  fame 
I  render  up  to  you :  difpofe  of  alj  | 
But  fee  you're  not  to  blame. 

Syrus.  Ridiculous ! 
Spare  your  advice,  good  Clitipho !  you  know 
Succefs  is  my  concern  ftill  more  than  your's  : 
For  if  perchance  we  fail  in  our  attempt. 
You  fiiall  have  words ;  but  I,  alas,  dry  blows. 
Be  fure  then  of  my  diligence ;  and  beg 
Your  friend  to  join,  and  countenance  our  fcheme. 

Clin.  Depend  on  me:  I  fee  it  mud  be  fo. 

Clit.  Thanks,  my  bell  Clinia  ! 

Clin.  But  take  heed  flie  trip  not. 

Syrus^ 
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Swiis.  Oh,  Ihe  is  well  inftrufled. 

cut.  Still  I  wonder 
How  y6u  prevail'd  fo  eafily  upon  her  -, 
Her,  who's  fo  fcornfull. 

Syrus.  I  came  juft  in  time. 
Time,  that  in  moil  affairs  is  all  in  all : 
For  there  I  found  a  certain  wretched  captain. 
Begging  her  favours.     *She,  an  artful  baggage. 
Denied  him,  to  enfiame  his  mind  the  more, 

*  She,  an  artful  baggage,  ^c."]  fentiment,    and   much    of   the 

h^c  arte  traSiabat 'virum,  ut  iU  fame    turn    of    cxpreffion,    itv 

lius  animunt   cupidum  htopid  ac'  Shakefpeare's   All's   Well  that 

(tTideret.      There    is    the  fame  Ends  Well. 

She  knew  her  dillance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  tnj  eagerne/s  ^ith  her  rejlraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy. 

This  fentiment  is  alfo  finely  ployed  by  Shakefpeare,  is  almoft 

touched  upon  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  parallel  to  that  in  Terence,  but 

his  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  play  it  is  ap- 

Thc  occafion  on  which  it  is  em-  plied  to  the  education  of  youth, 

I  am  refolv'd  I  will  not  Hop  his  journey. 

Nor  pradice  any  violent  means  to  flay] 
Th'  unbridled  coune  of  youth  in  him;  for  that 
Reftrain'd,  grows  more  impatient ;  and  in  kind 
Like  to  the  eager,  but  the  generous  grey-hound. 
Who  ne'er  fo  little  from  his  game  with-held. 
Turns  head,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's  throat. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  AA  L 
I  do  not  fay  that  the  above  juftly  obferved,  was  borrowed 
fine  lines  were  ftruck  out  from  from  another  part  of  our  au- 
this  palTage  in  Terence ;  but  it  thor's  works,  which  fhall  be 
is  plain  that  the  remainder  of  pointed  oat  in  the  notes  on  the 
Knowell's  fpeech,  as  the  late  next  comedy, 
'ingenious  editor  of  Jonfon  ha? 

And 
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And  make  her  court  to  you.— But  hark  ye,  Sir, 
Be  cautious  of  your  condu6b !  no  imprudence ! 
You  know  how  fhrewd  and  keen  your  father  is ; 
And  I  know  your  intemperance  too  well. 
No  double  meanings,  glances,  leers,  fighs,  hems, 
Coughing,  or  titt'ring,  I  befeech  you,  Sir  ! 

cut.  ril  play  my  part — — 

Syrus.  Look  to't ! 

Clit.  To  your  content. 

Syrus.  But  fee,  the  women !  they're  foon  after  us, 

[looking  out, 

Clit.  Where  are  t\\ty'^.'^\_Syri{s flops  him.l  Why  d'ye 
hold  me  ? 

Syrus.  She  is  not 
Your  miftrefs  now. 

Clit.  True:  not  before  my  father, 
But  now,  meanvvfhile 

Syncs.  Nor  now,  meanwhile. 

cut.  Allow  me ! 

Syrus.  No. 

Cht.  But  a  moment ! 

Syrus.  No. 

Clit.  A  fmgle  kifs  ! 

Syrus.  Away,  if  you  are  wife ! 

cut.  Well,  well,  I'm  gone. 
* Vv^hat's  He  to  do  ? 


Syrus.  Stay  here. 


Clit, 
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Clit.  Oh  happy 


Syrtts.  March  !  [j>ujhes  off  CHtipho.  . 

SCENE       III. 

Enter  BACCHIS,  and  ANTIPHILA  ai  a  dijlance. 

Bacch.  Well,  I  commend  yon,  my  Antiphila  : 
Happy,  that  you  have  made  it  frill  your  care. 
That  virtue  fhould  feem  fair  as  beauty  in  you  ! 
Nor,  gracious  Heav'n  fo  help  me,  do  I  wonder 
If  ev'ry  man  fhould  wilh  you  for  his  own  5 
For  your  difcourfe  befpeaks  a  worthy  mind. 
And  when  I  ponder  with  myfelf,  and  weigh 
Your  courfe  of  life,  and  all  the  reft  of  thofe 
Who  live  not  on  the  common,  'tis  not  ftrange, 
Your  morals  fhould  be  different  from  our's. 
Viruie's  your  int'refl;  thofe,  with  whom,  we  deal, 
Forbid  it  to  be  our's :  For  our  gallants, 
Charm'd  by  our  beauty,  court  us  but  for  That ; 
Vs^hich  fading,  they  transfer  their  love  to  others. 
If  then  meanwhile  v/e  look  not  to  ourfelves. 
We  live  forlorn,  deferted,  and  diftrefl. 
You,  when  you've  once  agreed  to  pafs  your  life 
Bound  to  one  man,  whofe  temper  fuits  with  your'Sj 
He  too  attaches  his  whole  heart  to  you  : 
Thus  mutual  friendihip  draws  you  each  to  each  % 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  part  you,  nothing  fhakc  your  love. 

Ami.  *l  know  not  others-,  for  myfelf  I  know. 
From  his  content  I  ever  drew  my  own. 

Clin,  overhearing.]  Excellent  maid!  my  beft  An-  > 
tlphila ! 
Thou  too,  thy  love  alone  is  now  the  caufe 
That  brings  me  to  my  native  land  again. 
For  when  away,  all  evils  elfe  were  light 
Compar'd  to  wanting  thee. 

Syrus.  I  do  believe  it. 

Clin.  -fOSyrus,  'tis  too  much:  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Wretch  that  I  am!  — and  muft  I  be  debarr'd 
To  give  a  loofe  to  love,  a  love  like  this  ? 

Syrus.  And  yet  if  I  may  judge  your  fath.^r's  mind, 
He  has  more  troubles  yet  in  {lore  for  you. 

Bacch.  Who  is  that  youth  that  eyes  us  ?   [^feeingOXin., 

Anti.  Ha!  [feeing  him.] — Support  me  ! 


*  /  hto^iv  not  others y  fife.] 
The  charafter  of  Antiphila  is 
here  finely  drawn,  and  reprc- 
fents  innocence  in  perfe£lion. 
There  is  nothing  of  conflraint 
or  emulation  in  her  virtue,  nor 
is  file  influenced  by  any  confidc- 
ratioB  of  the  miferies  likely  to 
attend  loofenefs  or  debauchery, 
but  purely  by  a  natural  biafs  to 
virtue.     Dacur. 

•\  Clihia.  O  Syrus,  ^tis  tr.o 
much.']      Madam  Dacier,    con- 


trary to  the  authority  of  all  edi- 
tions and  MSS.  adopts  a  con- 
ceit of  her  father's  in  this  place, 
and  places  this  fpcech  to  Cli- 
tipho,  whom  ilie  fuppofes  to 
have  retired  to  a  hiding- place^ 
where  he  might  over-hear  the: 
converfation,  and  from  whence 
he  peeps  out  to  make  this  fpeech 
to  Syrus.  This  fiie  calls  an 
agreeable  Jtu  de  theatre,  and 
doubts  not  but  all  lovers  of  Te- 
rence will  be  obliged  to  her  fa- 
ther for  fo  ingenious  a  remark: 
bul 
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Bacch.  Blefs  mc,  what  now  ? 

Anti.  I  faint. 

Bacch.  Alas,  poor  foul  I 
What  is'c  furprizes  you,  Antiphila  ? 

A'nii.  Is't  Clinia  that  I  fee,  or  no  ? 

Bacch.  Whom  do  you  fee  ? 

Clin.  Welcome  my  foul !  [running  up  to  her, 

Anti.  My  wifh'd-for  Clinia,  welcome  ! 

Clin.  How  fares  my  love  ? 

Anti.  O'erjoy'd  at  your  return. 

Clin.  And  do  I  hold  thee,  my  Antiphila, 
Thou  only  wifh,  and  comfort  of  my  foul  ? 

Syrus.  In,  in,  for  you  have  made  our  good  man 
wait.  [Exeunt^ 


but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  criti- 
cal fagacity  will  not  be  fo  lavilh 
of  acknowledgments  as  filial 
piety.  There  does  not  appear 
the  leaft  foundation  for  this  re- 
mark in  the  fcene,  nor  has  the 
Poet  given  us  the  leaft  room  to 
doubt  of  Clitipho  being  aiElu- 
ally  departed.     To  rae,  inftead 


of  an  agreeable  Jeu  de  theatre, 
it  appears  a  moft  abfurd  and  ri- 
diculous device  j  particularly 
vicious  in  this  place,  as  it  moil 
injudicioafly  tends  to  interrupt 
the  courfe  of  Clinia's  more  in- 
terefting  pafEon,  fo  admirably 
delineated  in  this  little  fcene. 


ACT 
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ACT    III.     SCENE    I. 

C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 


9'    u   '  IS  now  jufl  day-break.*— Why  delay  I  then 
jL      To  call  my  neighbour  forth,  and  be  the  firfl 
To  tell  him  of  his  fon's  return  ?  —The  youth, 
I  underfland,  would  fain  not  have  it  fo. 


*  'Tis  nciu  jujl  day-hreak.^ 
Luce/cit  hoc  jam.  This  is  fpoken 
with  the  eyes  lifted  up  towards 
heaven;  hoc  has  reference  to 
cceluniy  which  is  underftood. 
Thus  Plautus  in  his  Curculio. 
J^am  hoc  quidem  edepol  kaudmulto 
poji  luce  lucebit. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that 
this  play  was  afted  at  two  dif- 
ferent and  diftinft  times  ;  the 
two  firfl  afts  at  night,  after 
fun-fet ;  and  the  three  remain- 
ing a£ls  the  next  morning,  at 
break  of  day:  the  time  between 
the  fecond  and  third  aft  was 
taken  up  with  the  caroufal  and 
fupper  given  by  Chremes,  Me- 
nander,  upon  account  of  the 
feafls  then  celebrating,  had  a 
right  to  divide  his  comedy  in 
this  manner:  Terence  took  the 
lame  liberty,  and  with  the  fame 
juflice>  fincc  his  plays  were  re- 


prefented  atRome  upon  the  like 
fblemn  occafions.  Eugraphius, 
who  wrote  notes  upon  this  co- 
medy, was  of  opinion,  that  this 
method  was  without  precedent; 
but  heis  miftaken.  Ariflophanes 
did  the  very  fame  thing;  the  two 
firfl  afts  of  his  Plutus  were 
performed  in  the  evening,  the 
three  laft  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  time  between  the 
fecond  and  third  aft  is  employ- 
ed by  Plutus  in  paying  a  vifit  to 
the  temple  of  -^fculapius> 
where  he  paffes  the  whole  night. 
If  we  could  precifely  tell  the 
hour,  at  which  Ariflophanes 
opens  his  play,  we  fhould  un- 
doubtedly find  he  had  not  tranf- 
grefTed  the  unity  of  time  (twelve 
hours)  which  is  requifite  indra- 
matick  pieces.  It  is  at  leafl 
certain  that  Terence  has  notex« 
coeded  it  here,  and  that  he  is 

as 
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But  Ihall  I,  when  I  fee  this  poor  old  man 
Afflid  himfelf  fo  grievoufly,  by  filcnce 


as  exafb  in  this  particular  as  in 
every  other.  The  play  begins 
a  little  after  eight  at  night.  The 
two  firft  ails  do  not  laft  above 
two  hours ;  they  then  go  to 
fupper  ;  this  makes  an  interval 
of  fix  or  feven  hours.  The 
third  acl  begins  at  the  break  of 
day,  as  Terence  has  taken  care 
to  point  out,  luce/cit  hoc  jam',— ' 
^tis  no-TV  juji  day-break. —  So  that 
the  three  afts,  which  could  not 
laft  three  hcurs,  muft  have 
ended  about  feven  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  what  is  chiefly  re^ 
markable  is,  that  this  third  in- 
terval is  interwoven  with  the 
fubjedl  matter  of  the  play,  as 
well  as  it  is  in  Ariftophanes. 
Chrcmes,  during  that  time,  ob- 
serves the  freedoms  which  pafs 
between  Clitipho  and  Bacchis  ; 
and  this  creates  great  part  of 
the  bufinefs  of  the  third  ad. 
The  critics  v/ere  little  attentive 
to  this,  when  they  cry  out, — ■ 
Vajia  y  hiansij  inatiis  cotncedia 
tji  \ — there  is  a  'void,  ^  Z^pt  072 
emptinefs  in  this  comedy. — Which 
is  far,  very  far  from  being  trucj 
for  what  they  call  fo,  has  a 
very  material  conneflion  with 
the  play,  and  may  be  faid  to  be 
almoll  the  very  ground- work  of 
at.  Had  Terence  divided  it  fo, 
that  this  interval  had  not  enter- 
ed into  the  fubjetft,  it  would  in- 
Vot     L 


deed  h ave  been  ridiculous  and  in- 
fupportable.  Were  we  toafl  one 
of  Moliere's  plays  thus  by  piece- 
meal, the  beginning  to-night, 
and  the  end  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, every  body  would  laugh  at 
the  partition  ;  but  Terence  and 
Menander,  who  were  perfedl 
matters  of  the  drama,  attempt- 
ed it  with  fuccefs.  And  in- 
deed it  might  even  novv-a-days 
be  done  with  propriety,  nay, 
would  become  neceiTary,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  executed  with 
equal  judgment  and  addrefs. 
Dacier. 

The  idea  of  the  above  note, 
as  well  as  of  feveral  others  of 
I.Jadam  Dacier,  was  Snl  ^ag- 
gefted  by  Scaliger,  who,  in  the 
iixth  book  of  his  Poeticks,  lirft 
broached  the  notion  of  this  di- 
vifion  of  the  comedy  in  the  re- 
prefentation,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate our  author  from  the  impu- 
tation of  having  left  an  unwar- 
rantable chafm  between  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  ads.  And  it  is 
fomething  whimfical,  that  this 
great  critick,  after  having  de- 
preciated our  author's  merit  in 
the  grols,  mere  than  any  of  his 
predecefTors,  Ihould  tabe  it  in- 
to his  head  to  juftify  him  again  fl 
every  objedlion  that  had  been 
made  to  any  particular  paiTagi; 
in  his  works.  But  though 
,T  Scali^ier 
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Rob  him  of  fuch  an  unexpeftcd  joy. 
When  the  difcovery  cannot  hurt  the  fon  ? 


Scaliger  was  ever  dogmatical 
and  pofnive  in  his  opinion,  yet 
that  opinion  was  not  always 
uncontrovertible  :  In  the  pre- 
fent  inllance  I  am  fo  far  from 
aifenting  with  Madam  Dacier, 
that  the  fail  is  beyond  all  douht, 
that  I  will  venture  to  fay  there 
is  not  the  leaft  ground  for  fuch 
an  afTertlon.  Donatus,  who 
mentions  this  play  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Phormio,  does  not 
afford  the  leaft  colour  to  fuch 
an  argument ;  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any  more  countenance 
o-iven  to  it  by  the  fcholiafts  on 
Ariftoplianes  :  whofe  comedies 
it  would  be  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult taflc  to  reconcile  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Unities. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in 
difpute  between  Hedelin  and 
Menage,  about  this  comedy, 
relates  to  this  interval  ;  and 
great  part  of  the  controverfy 
turns  upon  a  very  obfcure  and 
uncertain  partof  literature,  <vi%. 
whether  the  Athenian  month 
Anthefterion  be  agreeable  to  our 
April  or  January.  Both  agree 
that  a  night  elapfes  between  the 
fecond  and  third  a£t ;  but  He- 
delin, who  is  followed  by  Ma- 
dam Dacier  in  the  above  note, 
contends,  that  according  to 
the  time  of  year,  and  circum- 
Hancesof  the  piece,  it  is  an  inter- 


val  of  fix  or  feven  hours,  which 
Menage  extends  to  thirteen  Of 
fourteen.  Each  of  them  lays 
out  a  deal  of  learning  on  this 
quellion,  but  in  my  mind  to 
very  little  purpofe.  It  is  a- 
greed  on  all  hands,  that  a  whole 
night  certainly  paffes,  and  the 
fpe£lator  has  not  time  to  enter 
into  a  minute  difquifition, 
whether  'tis  in  June  or  Decem- 
ber :  nor  indeed  could  any 
thing  fa  diredly  tend  to  make 
the  obfervation  of  the  Unities 
appear  ridiculous,    as    fuch    a 

trifling    confideration As    to 

what  Madam  Dacier  fays  of  this 
interval's  beinginterwoven  with 
the  fubjedl  ;  and  of  the  fuppof- 
ed  employments  of  the  charac- 
ters, in  their  abfence  from  the 
flage,  being  made  conducive  to 
the  fable,  it  is  perfeftly  juft  ; 
and  every  fkilfull  playwright 
fhould  contrive  his  intervals 
with  the  like  art.  But  to  fill 
up  thofe  chafms  by  occupying 
the  audience  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner,  is,  I  think,  a  more 
curious  device  than  any  in  the 
Rehearfal.  Madam  Dacier  her- 
felf  could  not  be  infenfible  of 
the  difficulty,  and  confefTes  that 
a  play  of  Moliere,  fo  divided 
in  the  reprefentation,  would 
appear  very  ridiculous;  yet  is 
willing  to  imagine  that  even  a 
modern 
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No,  I'll  not  do't;  but  far  as  in  my  pow'r 
AITift  the  father.     As  my  fon,  I  fee, 
Minifters  to  th'  occaHons  of  his  friend, 
AfTociated  in  counfels,  rank,  and  age, 
So  we  old  men  fhould  ferve  each  other  too. 


^1. 


SCENE      IL 

Enter   M  E  N  E  D  E  M  U  S.* 


Mene.  to  himfelf.']  Sure  I'm  by  nature  form'd  fof 


mifery 

inoclern  drama  mieht  be  thus 
exhibited  with  propriety.  Let 
us  fuppofe  therefore  that,  at 
the  firft  opening  of  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  Sir  John 
Vanburgh  had  written  a  comedy, 
in  which  he  had  introduced  a 
mafquerade  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  adt.  The  fpedators  af- 
femble  :  two  a6ls  are  played ; 
then  comes  the  mafquerade  ; 
and  the  fpefiators,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  interval,  flip  on  their 
dominos,  game,  drink,  dance, 
and  intrigue  till  day-light. 
With  what  appetite  would  they 
return  to  the  reprefentation  ci 
the  three  laft  afts  ?  However 
luch  a  partition  might  be  re- 
seived  at  Rome  or  Athens,  I 


think  it  would  never  go  dowa 
at  Paris  or  London  :  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  example  of  Ma- 
dam Dacier,  1  fiiould  imagine 
that  even  the  moft  rigid  French 
critick  would  think  it  more 
reafonable  to  be  wafted  from 
ihore  to  Ihore  by  Shakcfpeare's 
chorus,  than  to  adopt  this  ex- 
traordinary method  o(  preferv- 
jng  the  Unities. 

*  Enter  Mem^emus.']  Mencde- 
itius  comes  out  of  his  houfe  at 
day-break  to  return  to  his 
work  ;  for  he  has  already  de- 
clared that  he  will  allow  him- 
fejf  no  refpitc.  This  is  welj 
conduced.    Dacier. 


T  a 


Beyond 
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Beyond  the  reft  of  humankind,  or  elfe 
*Tis  a  falfe  faying,  though  a  common  one, 
"  That  time  affuages  grief,"     For  ev'ry  day 
My  forrow  for  the  abfence  of  my  fon 
Grows  on  my  mind :  the  longer  he*s  away. 
The  more  impatiently  I  wifh  to  fee  him, 
The  more  pine  after  him. 

Chremes.  But  he's  come  forth,     [feeing  Menedemus. 
Yonder  he  liands.     I'll  go  and  fpeak  with  him. 
Good  morrow,  neighbour!  I  have  news  for  you; 
Such  news,  as  you'll  be  overjoy'd  to  hear, 

Mene.  Of  my  fon,  Chremes  ?  * 

Chremes.  He's  alive  and  well 

Me?ie.  Where  ? 

Chremes.  At  my  houfe  ? 

Mene.  My  fon  ? 

Chremes.  Your  fon.- 

Mene.  Come  home  ? 

Chremes.  Come  home, 

Mene.  My  dear  boy  come  ?  myCHniaPf 

Chremes.  He. 

*  Of  my  fon,   Chremes?]   Te-  f    %    ^ear    hoy    come  ?   my 

rencedifcovers  uncommon  judg.  Clinia  ?]       Thefe     repetitions 

ment  in  prefervlng  his  charac-  ^^g   ygj-y    natural.     There  is  a 

ters.      Menedemus,  -wtfeK  he  parage    very   like  this  in  the 

hears  of  good  news,  immedi-  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^    ^^^  ^^^^:^^-^  ^^ 
ately  enquires,  if  they  relate  to 


Ms  fon,  thinking  nothing  elfe 
W'orthy  his  notice.     Patrick. 

3 


Alene, 
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Mene.  Away  then !  prithee,  bring  me  to  him. 

Chremes.  Hold  ! 
He  cares  not  you  lliould  know  of  his  return. 
And  dreads  your  fight  becaufe  of  his  late  trefpafs. 
He  fears,  befides,  your  old  feverity 
Is  now  augmented. 

Mene.  Did  not  you  inform  him 
The  bent  of  my  affections  ^. 

Chrcmes.  Not  I. 

Mene.  Wherefore,  Chremes  ? 

Chr ernes.  Becaufe  'twould  injure  both  yourfelf  and 
him. 
To  feem  of  fuch  a  poor  and  broken  fpirit. 

Mene.  I  cannot  help  it.      Too  long,  much  too 
long, 
I've  been  a  cruel  father. 

Chremes.  Ah,  my  friend. 
You  run  into  extremes ;  too  niggardly. 
Or,  too  profufe  •,  imprudent  either  way. 
Firft,  rather  than  permit  him  entertain 
A  miftrefs,  who  was  then  content  with  little, 
And  glad  of  any  thing,  you  drove  him  hence  : 
Whereon  the  girl  was  forc'd,  againft  her  will. 
To  grow  a  common  gamefter  for  her  bread  : 
And  now  Ihe  can't  be  kept  without  much  coft, 
You'd  fquander  thoufands.     For  to  let  you  know 

T  3  How 
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How  admirably  Madam's  train'd  to  mifchief,* 
How  finely  form'd  to  ruin  her  admirers. 
She  came  to  my  houfe  yeller-night  with  more 
Than  half  a  fcore  of  women  at  her  tail, 
Laden  with  cloaths  and  jewels. — If  Ihe  had 
-j-  A  Prince  to  her  gallant,  he  could  not  bear 
Such  wild  extravagance  :  much  lefs  can  You. 

Mem.  Is  She  within  too  ? 

Ckremes.  She'  within  ?  Ay  truly. 
I've  found  it  to  my  coil :  for  I  have  given 
To  her  and  her  companions  but  one  lupper  ; 
And  to  give  fuch  another  would  undo  me. 
For,  not  to  dwell  on  other  circumltances. 
Merely  to  tafte,  andfmack,  and  fpirt  about,  J 
What  quantities  of  wine  has  fhe  confum'd  ! 
'This  is  too  rough.,  fhe  cries ^  fome f after ^  pray! 
I  have  pierc'd  ev'ry  vefiel,  ev'ry  calls:  j 
Kept  ev'ry  fervant  running  to  and  fro  : 
All  this  ado,  and  all  in  one  Ihort  night ! 

*    Bc^v   admirahly    Madains,  vinces  ;     who  were    generally 

jyc]     Chremes    takes  Bacchis  very  rich,  and  fo  many  petty 

for  Clinia's   miftrefs,    and    his  kings  in    the    eaflern   nations, 

own    fon   is  her    real    gallant.  Patrick. 
This  jeu  tie  theatre  is  admirable. 

P^c;i£i^,  X   ^p:rt     about.^       PhiJJando. 

Tttijfare  is    a  word   originally 

f  A  Prince  to  her  gallant.']  Greek,  and  is,  what  we   call, 

Satrapes  Jl   Jiet    amator.      Sa-  a  verb  of  imitation,  forits  found 

trt^pes   is  originally  a  Hebrew  very  much  refembles   the  noife 

word,    but  in    ufc   too    among  made  by  the  action  of  fpirting 

fhe  Perfians,  who  gave  this  title  wine  out  of  the   mouth.     Pa- 

tb'the  governoii  of  their  prt)-  trick, 

4  What, 
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What,  Menedemus,  muft  become  of  You, 

Whom  they  will  prey  upon  continually  ? 

Now,  afore  heaven,  thinking  upon  this, 

I  pitied  you. 

Mene.  Why,  let  him  have  his  will ;  * 

Waile,  confume,  fquander-,  I'll  endure  it  all. 

So  I  but  keep  him  with  me. 
Chremes.  Ifrefolv'd 

To  take  that  courfe,  I  hold  it  of  great  moment 

That  he  perceive  not  you  allow  of  this. 
Mene.  What  fhall  I  do  then  ? 
Chremes.  Any  thing,  much  rather 
Than  what  you  mean  to  do  :  at  fecond  hand 
Supply  him ;  or  permit  his  flave  to  trick  you  ; 
Though  I  perceive  they're  on  that  fcent  already. 
And  privately  contri\  ing  how  to  do't. 
There's  Syrus,  and  that  little  flave  of  your's. 
In  an  eternal  whifper  :  the  young  men 
Confulting  too  together  :  and  it  were 
Petter  to  lofe  a  Talent  by  thefe  means. 
Than  on  your  plan  a  Mina  :  for  at  prefent 
Money  is  not  the  quelHon,  but  the  ipeans 
To  gratify  the  youth  the  fafeft  way. 

*  Why,  let  him  hwve  his  ivill,  ent  offered  by  Chremes,  which 

Jfff.]     Here  we  have  drawn  in  comes   in   very   naturally,  and 

lively  colours,   the  pidture   of  infenfibly    leads     to     the    re- 

a  man  hafty    in  running  from  maining  part  of  the  plot.     Pa- 

one  extreme  to  another.     This  trick. 
gives  occafion   to  the  expedi- 

T  4  For 
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For  if  lie  once  perceives  your  turn  of  mind. 

That  you  had  rather  throw  away  your  life. 

And  wafte  your  whoje  eilate,  than  part  with  him. 

Ah,  what  a  window  to  debauchery 

You'll  open,  Menedemus  !  Such  a  one. 

As  will  embitter  even  life  itfelf ; 

For  too  much  liberty  corrupts  us  all. 

"Whatever  comes  into  his  head,  he*ll  have  •, 

Nor  think,  if  his  demand  be  right  or  wrong. 

You,  on  your  part,  to  fee  your  wealth  and  fon 

Both  wreck'd,  will  not  be  able  to  endure. 

You'll  not  comply  with  his  demands  ;  whereon 

Fie  falls  to  his  old  fence  immediately, 

And  knowing  where  your  weak  part  lies,  will  threaten 

To  leave  you  inftantly, 

Mene.  'Tis  very  like. 

Chremes.  Now  on  my  life  I  have  not  clos'd  my 
eyes,  * 
Nor  had  a  fmgle  wink  of  deep  this  night, 

*    Have   not   chs''d   tny    eyes,  to  reft  ?  or  would  Chremes  have 

^V.]     Hedelin  obftinately  con-  reproached  Clitipho  for  his  be- 

tends   from   this   paflage,    that  haviour  the  night  before,    had 

neither   Chrecits,    nor  any    of  the    feall    never     been     inter- 

Ijis    fainily,    went    to   bed   the  rupted?   Eugraphius's  interpre- 

wh  >ie    niyhc ;   the  contrary  of  taiion  of  thefe  words  is  natural 

which  is   evident,    as   Menage  and     obvious  ;    who    explains 

obfcrves,    from    tlie   two   next  them  to  fignify  that  the  anxiety 

fcenes.     For  why  fliould  Syrus  of  Chremes    to    reftore   Clinia 

take  notice  of  his  being  up  fo  to  Menedemils  broke  his  reft, 
early,   if  he   had   never  retired 

For 
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For  thinking  how  I  might  reftorc  your  fon. 

Mene.  Give  me  your  hand :  and  let  me  beg  you, 
Chremes, 
Continue  to  afiift  me  ! 

Chremes.  Willingly. 

Mene.  D'ye  know,  what  I  would  have  you  do  a£ 
prefent  ? 

Chremes.  What  ? 

Mene.  Since  you  have  perceiv'd  they  meditate 
Some  prafbice  on  me,  prithee,  urge  them  on 
To  execute  it  quickly :  for  I  long 
To  grant  his  wiihes,  long  to  fee  him  ftraight. 

Chremes.  Let  me  alone !  I  mufl  lay  hold  of  Syrus, 
And  give  him  fome  encouragement.— But  fee  ! 
Someone,  I  know  not  who,  comes  forth:  In,  in,* 
Left  they  perceive  that  we  confult  together  1 
I  have  a  little  bufmefs  too  in  hand. 
Simus  and  Crito,  our  two  neighbours  here. 
Have  a  difpute  about  their  boundaries ;  -j- 
And  they've  referr'd  it  to  my  arbitration. 
I'll  go  and  tell  them,  'tis  not  in  my  power 
To  wait  on  them,  as  I  propos'd,  to-day. 
I  will  be  with  you  prefently. 

*    I»,    IK,    l^c-l      Cliremes  f  A  difpute  about  their  houtui- 

feizes  this   as  a  very  plaufible  aries.l      This   circumftance  is 

and  necefTary  pretence  to  engage  a     further     confirmation     that 

Menedemus  to  return  home,  and  the    fceae    lies    in    the   coun- 

not  to  his  labour  in  the  field,  as  try. 
he  had  at  firll  intended.    Dac. 

Mene. 
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Mene.  Pray  do.  [^Exit  Chreines, 

Gods !  that  the  nature  of  mankind  is  fuch. 
To  fee,  and  judge  of  the  affairs  of  others, 
Much  better  than  their  own !  *  Is't  therefore  fo, 
Becaufe  that,  in  our  own  concerns,  we  feel 
The  influence  of  joy  or  grief  too  nearly  ? 
How  rnuch  more  wifely  does  my  neighbour  here 
Confult  for  me,  than  I  do  for  myfelf ! 

Chremes  returning.']    I've  difengag'd  myfelf,  that  I 
might  be 
At  leifure  to  attend  on  your  affairs.         [£.v//  Mene. 

SCENE      III. 
Enter  SYRU  S  at  another -part  of  the  Stage. 

Syrus  to  himfelf.']  One  way,  or  other,  money  mufl 
be  had. 
And  the  old  gentleman  impos'd  upon. 
Chremes  overhearing.']  Was  I  deceiv'd,  in  thinking 
they  were  at  it  ? 
That  fiave  of  Clinia,  it  fhould  feem,  is  dull. 
And  fo  our  Syrus  has  the  part  alTign'd  him. 

Syrus.  Who's  there  .''  [feeing  Chremes.]    Undone, 
if  he  has  overheard  me.      [afde. 

*  Much  better  than  their  0^71.']     ous  how    applicable    they   are 
Thefe  refledlions   have  double     to   Chremes   as  well  as  Mene- 
force,    when    thrown    out    to     dcmus. 
the  audience,  who  are  confci- 

Chremfs. 
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Chremes.  Syrus  ! 

Syrus.  Sir ! 

Chremes.  What  now  ? 

Syrus.  Nothing.— But  I  wonder 
To  fee  you  up  fo  early  in  the  morning. 
Who  drank  fo  freely  yefterday. 

Chremes.  Not  much. 

Syrus.  Not  much  .^  You  have,  Sir,  as  the  proverb 
goes, 
The  old  age  of  an  eagle.* 

Chremes.  Ah  ! 

Syrus.  A  pleafant. 
Good  fort  of  girl,  this  wench  of  Clinia. 

Chremes.  Ay,  fo  fhe  feems. 

Syrus.  And  handfome. 

Chremes.  Well  enough. 

Syrus.  fNot  like  the  maids  of  old,  but  pafTable, 
As  o-irls  go  now:  nor  am  I  much  amaz'd 
That  Clinia  doats  upon  her.     But  he  has, 
Alas,  poor  lad !  a  miferable,  clofe, 

*  The  old  age  cf  an  eagh.'\  \Not  Itkethe  viaidsofoU,l^c.'\ 

Mofl  probably   a  proverb,  fig-     I^^  «««  «^  o^^"'*  ^''  This  is  cer- 

.^  .  .  ,    ,,  n„     tainly  the  true  meaning  of  the 

mfying  a  vigorous    and    lufly     ^^J^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^_ 

old  age,  like  that  of  the  eagle;  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  of  Chremes;  old 

who.  as  naturahfts  fay,   never  ^^^  ^^^  generally  apt  to   think 

dies   of  old  age,   and  preferves  gygry  thing  they  have  feen  or 

its    life   by    perpetual    drink-  heard  in  former  times,  far  fur- 

jng.  pafles    the  produdlions   of  the 

Dacier.     Patrick.  prefent.    Dacier. 

Dry 
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Dry,  covetous,  curmudgeon  to  his  father : 

Our  neighbour  herej  d'ye  know  him? — Yet,  as  if 

He  did  not  roll  in  riches,  his  poor  fon 

Was  forc'd  to  run  away  for  very  want. 

D'ye  know  this  ftory  ? 

Chremes.  Do  I  know  it  ?  Ay. 
A  fcoundrel !    fhould  be  horfe-whipt. 

Syrus.  Who  ? 

Chremes.  That  flave 
Of  Clinia 

Syrus.  Troth,  I  trembled  for  you,  Syrus !     \_aftde, 

Chremes.  Who  fufFer'd  this. 

Syrus.  Why  what  fhould  he  have  done  ? 

Chremes.  What  ?--- have  deyis'dfome  fcheme,  fome 
ways  and  means, 
To  raife  the  cafh  for  the  young  gentleman 
To  make  his  miftrefs  prefents ;  and  have  done 
A  kindnefs  to  the  old  hunks  againft  his  will. 

Syrus.  Youjeft. 

Chremes.  Not  I :  it  was  his  duty,  Syrus. 

Syrus.  How's  this  ?  why  prithee  then,  d'ye  praife 
thofe  flaves, 
WI10  trick  their  mafters  ? 

Chremes.  Yes,  upon  occafion. 

Syrus.  Mighty  fine,  truly  ! 

Chremes.  Why,  it  oft  prevents 
A  great  deal  of  iincufinefs :  for  inllance, 

-•'■-.  ,  My 
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My  neighbour  Menedemus,  well  deceiv'd, 
Would  ne'er  have  feen  his  fon  abandon  him. 

Syrus.  I  don't  know  whether  he's  in  jeft  or  earneft,- 
But  it  gives  me  encouragement  to  trick  him.      [ajtde, 

Chremes.  And  now  what  is't  the  blockhead  waits 
for,  Syrus  ? 
Is't,  till  his  m.after  runs  away  again. 
When  he  perceives  himfelf  no  longer  able 
To  bear  with  the  expences  of  his  miftrefs  ? 
Has  he  no  plot  upon  th'  old  gentleman  ? 

Syrus.  He's  a  poor  creature. 

Chremes.  But  it  is  your  part. 
For  Clinia's  fake,  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 

Syras.  Why  that  indeed  I  eafily  can  do^ 
If  you  command  me  j  for  I  know  which  way. 

Chremes.  I  take  you  at  your  word. 

Syrus.  I'll  make  it  good. 

Chremes.  Do  fo. 

Syrus,  But  hark  yc.  Sir !   remember  this, 
If  ever  it  hereafter  come  to  pafs, 
— As  who  can  anfwer  for  th'  affairs  of  men  ? 
That  your  own  fon ■ 

Chremes.  I  hope  'twill  never  be. 

Syrus.  I  hope  fo  too  -,  nor  do  I  inention  this, 
From  any  knowledge  or  fufpicion  of  him  : 
But  that  in  cafe— his  time  of  life,  you  know-. 
And  fhouid  there  be  occafion,  truft  me,  Chremes, 

But 
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But  I  could  handle  you  moft  handfomely. 

Chremes.  Well,  well,  we'll  think  of  it,  when  that 
time  comes. 
Now  to  your  prefent  tafls: !  {^Exit  Chremes.^ 

SCENE      IV* 
S  Y  R  U  S    alone. 

I  never  heard 

My  mafter  argue  more  commodioufiy ; 
Nor  ever  was  inclined  to  mifchief,  when 
It  might  be  done  with  more  impunity. 
But  who's  this  coming  froni  our  houfe  .^ 

SCENE       V. 

Enter  CLITIPHO,  CHREMES  following, 

Chremes.  How  nov/ } 
What  manners  are  thefe,  Clitipho  ?  Does  this 
Become  you  ? 

Clit.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Chremes.  Did  not  I 
This  very  inftant  fee  you  put  your  hand 
Into  yon  wench's   bofom  .? 

Syrus.  So  !  all's  over  : 
I  am  undone.  [afide, 

Clil: 
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cut.  Mc,  Sir  ? 

Chremes.  Thele  very  eyes 
Beheld  you :  don't  deny  it. — 'Tis  bafe  in  you. 
To  be  fo  flippant  with  your  hands.     For  what 
Affront's  more  grofs,  than  to  receive  a  friend 
Under  your  roof,  and  tamper  with  his  miflrefs  } 
And  laft  night  in  your  cups  too  how  indecent, 
And  rudely  you  behav'd ! 

Syr  us.  'Tis  very  true. 

Chremes.  So  very  troublefome,  fo  help  me,  heav'n, 
I  fear'd  the  confequence.     I  know  the  ways 
Of  lovers :  they  oft  take  offence  at  things, 
You  dream  not  of. 

Clit.  But  my  companion,  Sir, 
Is  confident  I  would  not  wrong  him.. 

Chremes.  Granted. 
Yet  you  fhould  ceafe  to  hang  for  ever  on  them. 
Withdraw,  and  leave  them  fometimes  to  themfelves. 
I^ove  has  a  thoufand  fallies ;  you  reflrain  them. 
I  can  conjefture  from  m.yfelf.     There's  none, 
I  low  near  foever,  Clitipho,  to  whom 
I  dare  lay  open  all  my  weakneffes. 
With  one  my  priffe  forbids  it,  witli  another 
The  very  adlion  fnames  m.e :  and  believe  me. 
It  is  the  fame  with  Him ;  and  'tis  our  place 
To  mark  on  what  occafions  to  indulge  him. 

Syrus.  What  fays  He  now  ?  [ajide. 

Clit.  Confufion ! 

Syrus, 
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Syrus.  Clitipho, 
Thefe  are  the  very  precepts  that  I  gave  you  : 
And  how  difcreet  and  temperate  you've  been ! 

CUt.  Prithee,  peace  \ 

Syrus,  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Chremes.  Oh,  Syrus, 
Vm  quite  afham'd  of  him. 
'  Syj'us.  I  do  not  doubt  it. 
Nor  without  reafon ;  for  it  troubles  Me. 

cut.  Still,  rafcal? 

Syrus.  Nay,  I  do  but  fpeak  the  truth. 

CUt.  May  I  not  then  go  near  them  ? 

Chremes.  Prithee,  then. 
Is  there  one  way  alone  of  going  near  them  ? 

Syrus.  Confufion !  he'll  betray  himfelf,  before 
1  get  the  money.  [^^^aV.]— Chremes,  will  you  once 
Hear  a  fool's  counfel  ? 

Chremes.  What  do  you  advife  ? 

Syrus.  Order  your  fon  about  his  bufmefs. 

cut.  Whither? 

Syrus.  Whither  ?  where'er  you  pleafe.     Give  place 
to  Them. 
Go,  take  a  walk. 

cut.  W^aik!  where? 

Syrus.  A  pretty  queftion  '  . 
This,  that,  or  any  way. 

Chremes.  lie  fays  right.     Go  ! 

Git, 
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Clit.  Now,  plague  upon  you,  Syrus !         [s^^^g* 
Syrus  to  Clit.  going.']  Henceforth,  learn 
To  keep  thofe  hands  of  yours  at  reft,  \^Exit  Clitipho. 


SCENE       VL 
CHREMESj    SYRUS. 

Syrus.  D'ye  mind? 
What  think  you,  Chremes,  will  become  of  him^ 
Unlefs  you  do  your  utmoft  to  prefervej 
Correft,  and  counfel  him  ? 

Chremes.  I'll  take  due  care, 

Syrus.  But  now's  your  time,  Sir^  to  look  after  hiiiii 

Chremes.  It  fhall  be  done. 

Syrus.  It  muft  be,  if  you're  wife  : 
For  ev'ry  day  he  minds  Me  lefs  and  lefs. 

Chremes.  But,  Syrus,  fay,  what  progrefs  have  yoii 
made 
In  that  affair  I  juft  now  mentioned  to  you  ? 
Have  you  ftruck  out  a  fcheme,  that  pleafes  you  ? 
Or  are  you  ftill  to  feek  ? 

Syrus.  The  plot,  you  mean, 
On  Menedemus.     I've  juft  hit  on  one. 

Chremes.  Good  fellow !  prithee  now,  what  is't  F 
Syrus.  I'll  tell  you. 
But  as  one  thing  brings  in  another • 

Vol,  I.  U  Chremes, 
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Chremes.  Well  ? 

Syr  us.  This  Bacchis  is  a  fad  jade. 

Chremes.  So  it  feems. 

Syrus.  Ay,  Sir,  if  you  knew  all!  nay,  even  now 
She's  hatching  mifchief.—— Dwelling  hereabouts, 
There  Was  of  late  an  old  Corinthian  woman. 
To  whom  this  Bacchis  lent  a  thoufand  pieces. 

Chremes.  What  tlien  ? 

Syrus.  The  woman's  dead  ;  and  left  behind 
A  daughter,  very  young,  whom  fhe  bequeath'd. 
By  way  of  pledge,  to  Bacchis  for  the  money. 

Chremes.  I  underfland. 

Syrus.  This  girl  came  here  with  Bacchis, 
And  now  is  with  your  wife.* 

Chremes.  What  then  .'' 

Syrus.  She  begs 
Of  Clinia  to  advance  the  cafh  ;  for  whicli 
She'll  give  the  girl  as  an  equivalent. 
She  wants  the  thoufand  pieces. 

Chremes.  Does  Ihe  fo  } 

Syrus.  No  doubt  on't. 

Chremes.  So  I  thought. — And  what  do  you 
Intend  to  do .'' 

*  AndnDnvisiA:iwyour'JMi/e.']  women  at  the  feaft,  who  were 

Antiphila  is  fhortly  to  be  ac-  no  other  than  courtezans,   but 

knowledged    as    the    daughter  with  the  wife  of  Chremes,  and 

of  Chremes.     She  is  not  there-  confequently  free  from  reproach 

fore  in  company  with  the  other  or  fcandal.     Dacibr. 

2  Syrus, 
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Syrus.  Who  ?  I,  Sir  ?  I'll  away 
To  Menedemus  prcfently,  and  tell  him 
This  maiden  is  a  rich  and  noble  captive, 
Stolen  from  Caria;  and  to  ranfom  her 
Will  greatly  profit  him. 

Chr ernes.  'Twill  never  do. 

Syrus.  How  To  ? 

Chremes.  I  anfwer  now  for  Menedemus. 
I  ii-jll  not  pur  chafe  her.     What  fay  you  now  ? 

Syrus.  Give  a  more  favourable  anfwer ! 

Chremes.  No, 
There's  no  occafion.* 


*  There's  no  cccaJton.'\  Chremes 
is  not  allowed  here  to  explain 
himfelf,  being  prevented  by  the 
coming  of  his  wife  ;  nor  have 
any  of  the  commentators  given 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  do  it 
for  him.  What  feems  moft 
probable  to  me  is  this.  He 
finds  that  Bacchis  makes  a  de- 
mand of  ten  minae,  and  offers 
'  Antiphila  as  a  pledge  for  it ;  a 
bargain  by  which  he  was  fure 
to  lofe  nothing,  and  wherein 
Bacchis  could  not  deceive  him, 
the  girl  being  already  in  his 
pofleflion.  It  is  therefore  like- 
ly that  he  intended  to  advance 
the  money  on  thofe  conditions 
himfelf.  Dacier. 

The  above  conjefture  of  Ma- 
dam Dacier  would  be  a  very 
ingenious  way   of  accounting 


for  a  man's  condL»6>  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  in  real  life  ;  but  in 
a  play  where  the  fource  of  evei-y 
adion  is  induflrioufly  laid 
open  by  the  pOet,  had  this  been 
the  intention  of  Chremes,  I 
fhould  think  it  would  have  been 
expreft,  and  the  motive,  that 
influenced  him  to  it,  alfo  af- 
figned.  The  following  note  on 
this  fcene  gives  a  much  better 
account  of  this  conference  be- 
tween Chremes  and  Syrus,  and 
fhews  of  how  much  ufe  it  is  in 
the  enfuing  part  of  the  fable. 

"  Syrus  pretends  to  have  con- 
"  certed  this  plot  againftMene- 
"  demus,  in  order  to  trick  him 
"  out  of  fome  money  to  be 
*'  given  to  Clinia's  fuppofed 
*'  miftrefs.  Chremes,  how- 
"  ever,  does  not  approve  of 
U  2  *♦  this  %' 
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Syrus.  No  occafion  ? 

Chremes.  No. 

Syrus.  I  cannot  comprehend  you. 

Chremes.  I'll  explain. 
—But  hold!  what  now?  whence  comes  it,  that  our 

door 
Opens  fo  haftily? 

SCENE     VII. 

Enter  at  a  dijiance  SOSTRATA  with  a  Ring, 
and  the  Nurfe. 

Sojira.  Vm  much  deceiv*d. 
Or  this  is  certainly  the  very  ring ; 
The  ring,  with  which  my  daughter  was  cxpos'd. 

Chremes  to  Syrus  behind.']     What  can  thofe  words 
mean,  Syrus  ? 

Sojlra.  Tell  me,  Nurfe  ! 
Does  it  appear  to  You  to  be  the  fame  ? 

Nurfe.  Ay,  marry :  and  the  very  moment  that 
You  Ihew'd  it  me,  I  faid  it  was  the  fame. 

Sojira.  But  have  you  thoroughly  examin'd,  Nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Ay,  thoroughly. 

*'  this :  yet  it  ferves  to  carry  *'  debtor  of  Bacchis,  and  is 
*'  on  the  plot;  for  when  An-  "  obliged  to  lay  down  the  fum 
*'  tiphila  proves  afterwards  to  *'  for  which  he  imagines  his 
*'  be  the  daughter  of  Chremes,  "  daughter  was  pledged."  Eu- 
."  he  neceflarily   becomes  the     graphius. 

Soflra, 
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Sojira.  In  then,  and  let  me  know 
If  Ihe  has  yet  done  bathing;  and  meanwhile 
I'll  wait  my  huflDand  here.  \_Exit  Nurfe. 

Syrus.  She  wants  you.  Sir  f 
Enquire,  what  fhe  would  have.     She's  very  grave. 
'Tis  not  for  nothing;  and  I  fear  the  caufe. 

Chremes.  The  caufe  ?  plhaw!  nothing.     She'll  take 
mighty  pains 
To  be  deliver'd  of  fome  mighty  trifle. 

Sojira.  feeing  them.'\  Oh  hufband ! 

Chremes.  Oh  wife  ! 

Sojira.  I  was  looking  for  you, 

Chremes.  Your  pleafure  ? 

Sojira.  Firft,  I  mull  intreat  you  then, 
Believe,  I  would  not  dare  do  any  thing 
Againft  your  order, 

Chremes.  What !  muft  I  believe 
A  thing  pafl  all  belief  ? — I  do  believe  it. 

Syrus.  This  exculpation  bodes  fome  fault,  I'm  fure. 

[^ajide. 

Sojira,  Do  you  remember,  I  was  pregnant  once. 
When  you  alTur'd  me  with  much  earneftnefs. 
That  if  I  were  deliver'd  of  a  girl, 
You  would  not  have  the  child  brought  up  ? 

Chremes.  I  know 
What  you  have  done.      You  have  brought  up  the 
child. 

U  3  Syrus. 
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Syrus.  Madam,  if  fo,  my  mafter  gains  a  lofs.* 

Sofira.  No,  I  have  not :  but  there  was  at  that  time 
An  old  Corinthian  woman  dwelHng  here, 
To  whom  I  gave  the  child  to  be  expos'd. 

Chremes.  Oh  Jupiter)  was  ever  fuch  a  fool ! 

Sojira.  Ah,  what  have  I  committed  ? 

Chremes.  What  committed  ? 

Scfira.  If  I've  offended,  Chremes,  'tis  a  crime 
Of  ignorance,  and  nothing  of  my  purpofe. 

Chremes.  Own  it,  or  not,  I  know  it  well  enough. 
That  ignorantly,  and  imprudently, 
You  do  and  fay  all  things :  how  many  faults 
In  this  one  adion  are  you  guilty  of? 
For  firfl,  had  you  complied  with  my  commands. 
The  girl  had  been  difpatch'di-f  and  not  her  death 


•  Madam,  if  foy  my  majier 
gains  a  lofs. \  Si  Jic  faSlwn  ejl, 
domina,  ergo  her  us  damno  auc- 
Tus  ejl.  The  moft  indifferent 
parts  of  an  author  commonly 
give  the  moft  trouble.  The 
fenfe  of  the  original  being  fome- 
what  dark,  and  the  beft  con- 
ftrui^ion  not  very  elegant,  fe- 
veral  attempts  have  been  made 
to  amend  and  alter  the  text.  In 
this,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  I 
believe  the  common  reading  to 
be  the  right ;  and  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  more  than  a  con- 
ceit from  the  flave,  founded  on 
the  words  damno  au£ius,  which  I 
|javf  endeavoured  to  render  in 


the  manner  of  the  original, 
gains  a  lofs.  Some  think  by 
his  majier  is  meant  Clitipho, 
others  Chremes.  Eugraphius 
explains  the  words  to  fignify 
that  Clitipho  will  be  a  lofer  by 
a  new-r found  fifter,  who  will  be 
co-heirefs ;  and  others  will 
have  them  to  imply  the  lofs  to 
befuftained  by  Chremes  in  pay- 
ing Antiphila's  portion.    '■ 

f  The  girl  had  been  dif- 
patch' d,"]  One  cannot  avoid  be- 
ing feized  with  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror, to  think  that,  in  a  country 
fo  polite  as  Greece,  men  ihould 
be  fo  barbarous,  as  to  murder 
their 


i 
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Pretended,  and  hopes  given  of  her  life. 

But  that  I  do  not  dwell  upon :  You'll  cry, 

"  — Pity, — a  mother's  fondnefs." — I  allow  it. 

But  then  how  rarely  you  provided  for  her! 

What  could  you  mean.^  confider! — for  'tis  plain, 

You  have  betray'd  your  child  to  that  old  beldam, 

Either  for  proftitution  or  for  fale. 

So  fhe  but  liv'd,  it  was  enough,  you  thought : 

No  matter  how,  or  what  vile  life  ihe  led. 

— What  can  one  do,  or  how  proceed,  with  thofe. 

Who  know  of  neither  reafon,  right,  nor  juftice  ? 

Better  or  worfe,  for  or  againfl,  they  fee 

Nothing  but  what  they  lift. 

Sojlra.  My  deareft  Chremes, 
I  own  I  have  offended  :  Pm  convinc'd. 
But  fince  you're  more  experienc'd  than  myfelf, 
I  pray  you  be  the  more  indulgent  too. 
And  let  my  w^eaknefs  Ihelter  in  your  juftice. 

Chremes.  Well,  well,  I  pardon  you :  but,  Softrata, 
Forgiving  you  thus  eafily,  I  do 
But  teach  you  to  offend  again.     But  come. 
Say,  wherefore  ^ou  begun  this  ? 

their  own  children  without  re-  ders,    but   even    of    expofing 

morfe,  when  they  imagined  it  children.      But  philofophy   is 

to  be  for  the  intereft  of  their  always   weak  and   unavailing, 

family.      Philofophy  had  long  when  oppofed  to  cuftoms  au- 

before   this    demonftrated    the  thorized  by  long  ufage.     Pa- 

horror,  not  only  of  thefe  mur-  trick. 

U  4  Scjira. 
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Sofira.  As  we  women 
Are  generally  weak  and  fuperftitious. 
When  firft  to  this  Corinthian  old  woman 
I  gave  the  little  infant,  from  my  finger 
I  drew  a  ring,  and  charg'd  her  to  expofe 
That  with  my  daughter :  that  if  chance  (he  died, 
*She  might  have  part  of  our  poffefTions  with  her. 

Chr ernes,  f'Twas  right:  you  thus  preferv'd  your- 
felf  and  her. 

Sojlra.  This  is  that  ring. 

Chr ernes.  Where  had  it  you  ? 

Sofira.  The  girl 
That  Bacchis  brought  with  her  — — . 

Syrus.  Ha !  {^ajide. 

Chr  ernes.  What  fays  She  ? 


*  She  might  hwve  part  of  our 
fsjfejjjons.'l  The  antients  ima- 
gined they  were  guilty  of  a 
xnolt  heinous  crime,  if  they  fuf- 
fered  their  children  to  die, 
without  having  pofieffed  feme 
part  of  their  fortune :  the  wo- 
men therefore,  who  are  gene- 
yally  fuperftitious,  when  they 
expofed  their  children,  put  fome 
jewel  or  other  trinket  among 
their  cloaths,  by  this  means 
thinking  to  difcharge  their 
claim  of  inheritance,  and  to 
clear  their  own  confcience. 
Dacier. 


f  ^Tnjuas  right :  you  thus  fre^ 
fernj'd.,  Sifc]  The  meaning  of 
this  paflage  is  this.  Chremes 
tells  his  wife,  that  by  having 
given  this  ring,  fhe  had  done 
two  good  adls  inftead  of  one  ; 
ihe  had  cleared  her  confcience, 
and preferved  her  child;  for  had 
there  been  no  ring  or  other 
token  among  the  infant's  things, 
the  finder  would  fcarce  have 
been  at  the  trouble  of  taking 
care  of  her,  but  might  have  left 
her  to  perifh,  never  fufpeding 
Ihe  would  ever  be  enquired 
after,  or  themfelves  liberally 
rewarded  for  their  pains  of  pre- 
fervingher.     Dacier. 


Sofira. 
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Sojlra.  Defir'd  I'd  keep  it  while  fhe  went  to  bathe.* 
J  took  no  notice  on*t  at  firft ;  but  I 
No  fooner  look'd  on't,  than  I  knew't  again, 
And  ftraight  run  out  to  you. 

Chremes.  And  what  d'ye  think. 
Or  know  concerning  her  ? 

Sojira.  I  cannot  tell, 
Till  you  enquire  of  herfelf,  and  find. 
If  pofTible,  from  whence  Ihe  had  the  ring. 

Syrus.  Undone !  I  fee  more  hope  than  I  defire.f 
She's  cur's,  if  this  be  fo.  [aftde. 

Chremes.  Is  llie  alive 
To  whom  you  gave  the  child  ? 

Sqfira.  I  do  not  know. 

Chremes.  What  did  fhe  tell  you  formerly  ? 

Sofira.  That  fhe 
Had  done  what  I  commanded  her. 

Chremes.  Her  name  ; 
That  we  may  make  enquiry. 

Sojira.  Philtere. 

*  tF/nile  Jhe  'went    to    bathe.'\  f  Undone!    IsSc]      Syrus   is 

Hedelin  is  grofly  miftaken  in  alarmed,  fearing  that,  by  the 
faying  that  Antiphila  bathed  difcovery  of  Antiphila,  their 
during  the  fourth  aa.  It  is  fo  ^-^^^  ^^  Menedemus  would  be 
far  from  true,  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fcene,  Softrata 
fends  the  nurfe  to  fee  if  Anti- 
phila was  not  already  come  out 
pf  the  bath.     Dacier. 


baffled,  and  their  impofition  on 
Chremes    deteded.      Eugra- 


Syrus. 
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Syrus.  The  very  fame !    lhe*s  found,  and  I  am  loll. 

[aftde, 

Cbrevies.  In  with  me,  Softrata ! 

Sojira.  Beyond  my  hopes. 
How  much  I  fear'd  you  fhould  continue  flill 
So  rigidly  inclin'd,  as  formerly. 
When  you  refus'd  to  educate  her,  Chremes  I 

Chremes.  Men  cannot  always  be,  as  they  defire,* 
But  muft  be  govern'd  by  their  fortunes  flill. 
The  times  are  alter'd  with  me,  and  I  wilh 
To  have  a  daughter  now  j  then,  nothing  lefs.  \ 


*  Men  cannot  ahjunys^  ^f.] 
This  he  fays  by  way  of  palli- 
ating the  cruelty  of  his  former 
orders  to  put  the  child  to  death. 
Dacier. 

f  Therty  nothing  le/s.']  Here 
ends  the  aft,  and,  by  the  dif- 
covery  of  Antiphila,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  main  llory  of  the 
piece.  The  following  obfer- 
vation  on  the  great  art  of  cur 


poet,  in  continuing  it  through, 
two  a£ls  more,  is  extremely  juft 
and  ingenious. 

*'  What  would  become  of  the 
**  piece  which  Terence  has  cal- 
"  led  the  Self-Tormentor,  if 
"  the  poet,  by  an  extraordinary 
'•  effort  of  genius,  had  not 
**  contriv'd  to  take  up  the  ftory 
"  of  Clinia  anew,  and  to  weave 
'♦  it  in  with  the  intrigue  of  CH- 
♦*  tipho  ,?"     Diderot, 


ACT 
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ACT  IV.     SC  ENE    L 

S  Y  R  U  S    alone. 


MY  mind  mifgives  me,  my  defeat  is  nigh.* 
This  unexpected  incident  has  driven 
My  forces  into  fuch  a  narrow  pafs, 
I  cannot  even  handfomely  retreat 
Without  fome  feint,  to  hinder  our  old  man 
From  feeing  that  this  wench  is  Clitipho's. 
As  for  the  money,  and  the  trick  I  dreamt  of, 


*  My  mind,  5ffc]  Madam 
Dacier,  and  moft  of  the  later 
criticks  who  have  implicitly 
followed  her,  tell  us,  that,  in 
the  interval  between  the  -third 
and  fourth  adls,  Syrus  has  been 
prefent  at  the  interview  be- 
tween Chrerh'es  and  Antiphila 
within.  The  only  difficulty  in 
this  doftrine  is  how  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  apparent  ignorance 
of  Syrus,  which  he  diicovers  at 
the  entrance  of  Clinia.  But 
this  objedlion,  fays  fhe,  iseafily 
anfwered.  Syrus  having  partly 
heard  Antiphila's  flory,  and 
finding  things  likely  to  take  an 
unfavourable  turn,  retires  to 
CPofidcr  what  is  beft  to  be  done. 


But  furely  this  is  a  moft  unna- 
tural impatience  at  fo  critical 
a  junfture:  and  after  all,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  take  up  the 
matter  jull  where  Terence  has 
left  it,  and  to  fuppofe  that 
Sypus  knew  nothing  more  of 
the  affair  than  what  might  be 
coUefted  from  the  late  conver- 
fation  between  Chremes  and 
Soflrata,  at  which  we  know 
he  was  prefent  ?  This  at  once 
accounts  for  his  apprehenfi- 
ons,  which  he  betrayed  even 
during  that  fcene,  as  well  as 
for  his  imperfed  knowledge  of 
the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  till 
apprized  of  the  whole  by  Clinia. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  hopes  are  flown,  and  I  fhall  hold  it  triunriph. 
So  I  but  'fcape  a  fcouring. — Curfed  Fortune, 
To  have  fo  delicate  a  morfel  fnatch'd 
Out  of  my  very  jaws ! — What  fhall  I  do  ? 
What  new  device?  for  I  muH  change  my  plan. 
^Nothing  fo  difficult,  but  may  be  won 
By  induftry. — Suppofe,  I  try  it  thus.  [thinking, 

— 'Twill  never  do. — Or  thus } — No  better  flill, 
But  thus  I  think. — No,  no. — Yes,  excellent! 
Courage!  I  have  it. — Good! — Good! — Beft  of  all!— 
— 'Faith,  I  begin  to  hope  to  lay  fafl  hold 
Of  that  fame  flipp'ry  money  after  all. 

S    C    E    N    E      II. 
Enter  CLINIA  at  another  ^art  of  the  St  age  ^ 

Clin.  Henceforward,  Fate,  do  with  me  what  thovn 
wilt  ! 
Such  is  my  joy,  fo  full  and  abfolute, 
I  cannot  know  vexation.     From  this  hoyr 
To  you,  my  father,  I  refign  myfelf. 
Content  to  be  more  frugal  than  you  wifh ! 

Syrus,  cverhearing.l     'Tis  jufl  as  I  fuppos'd.    The 
girl's  acknowledg'd ; 
His  raptures  fpeak  it  fo. — [going  up.]  I'm  overjoy'd,^ 
That  things  have  happen'd  to  your  wilh. 
Clin.  O  Syrus ! 

I  Have 
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Have  You  then  heard  it  too  ? 

Syrus.  Undoubtedly. 
I,  who  was  prefent  at  the  very  time  f 

Clin.  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  lucky  ? 

Syrus.  Nothing. 

Clin.  Now,  heav'n  fo  help  me,  I  rejoice  at  this 
On  her  account  much  rather  than  my  own. 
Her,  whom  I  know  worthy  the  higheft  honours. 

Syrus.  No  doubt  on't — But  now,  Clinia,  hold  awhile ! 
Give  me  a  moment's  hearing  in  my  turn. 
For  your  friend's  bufinefs  muft  be  thought  of  now. 
And  well  fecur'd  •,  left  our  old  gentleman 
Sufped  about  the  wench. 

Clin.  O  Jupiter  !  [in  raptures. 

Syrus.  Peace!  [impatiently. 

Clin.  My  Antiphila  fliall  be  my  wife. 

Syrus.  And  will  you  interrupt  me  ^ 

Clin.  Oh,  my  Syrus, 
What  can  I  do?  I'm  overjoy'd.     Bear  with  me, 

Syrus.  Troth,  fo  I  do. 

Clin.  We're  happy,  as  the  Gods^ 

Syrus.  I  lofe  my  labour  on  you. 

Clin.  Speak  ;  I  hear. 

Syrus.  Ay,  but  you  don't  attend. 

Clin.  I'm  all  attention. 

Syrus.  I  fay  then,  Clinia,  that  your  friend's  affairs 
Muft  be  attended  to,  and  well  fecur'd  : 
For  if  you  now  depart  abruptly  from  us. 

And 
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And  leave  the  wench  upon  our  hands,  my  mafter 
Will  inftantly  difcovcr,  0ie  belongs 
To  Clitipho.     But  if  you  take  her  off^ 
It  will  remain,  as  ftill  it  is,  a  fecret. 

Clin.  But,  Syrus,  this  is  flatly  oppofite 
To  what  I  moll  devoutly  wifh,  my  marriage. 
For  with  what  face  fhall  I  accoll  my  father  ? 
D'ye  underftand  me  ? 

Syrus.  Ay. 

Clin.  What  can  I  fay  ?  ._-      j, 

What  reafon  can  I  give  him  ?  . 

Syrus.  Tell  no  lie. 
Speak  the  plain  truth. 

Clin.  How  ? 

Syrus.  Every  fyllable. 
Tell  him  your  paflion  for  Antiphila  ; 
Tell  him  you  wilh  to  marry  her,  and  tell  him, 
Bacchis  belongs  to  Clitipho. 

Clin.  'Tis  well. 
In  reafon,  and  may  eafily  be  done : 
And  then  befides,  you'd  have  me  win  my  father. 
To  keep  it  hid  from  your  old  gentleman  .? 

Syrus.  No;  rather  to  prevail  on  him,  to  go 
And  tell  him  the  whole  truth  immediately. 

Clin.  How?  are  you  mad  or  drunk?    You'll  be 
the  ruin 
Of  Clitipho:  for  how  can  he  be  fafe  ? 

■  Eh, 
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Eh,  Sirrah ! 

Syrus.  That's  my  mafterpiece :  This  plot 
Is  my  chief  glory,  and  I'm  proud  to  think 
I  have  fuch  force,  fuch  pow'r  of  cunning  in  me. 
As  to  be  able  to  deceive  them  both. 
By  fpeaking  the  plain  truth :  that  when  your  father 
Tells  Chremes,  Bacchis  is  his  own  fon's  miftrefs. 
He  fhan't  believe  it. 

Clin.  But  that  way  again 
You  blaft  my  hopes  of  marriage :  for  while  Chremes 
Suppofes  her  my  miftrefs,  he'll  not  grant 
His  daughter  to  me.     You,  perhaps,  don't  care. 
So  you  provide  for  him,  what  comes  of  me. 

Syrus.  Why,    plague!    d'ye  think   I'd  have  you 
counterfeit 
For  ever  ?  but  a  day,  to  give  me  time 
To  bubble  Chremes  of  the  money. — Peace  ! 
Not  an  hour  more. 

Clin.  Is  that  fufficient  for  you  .^ 
But  then,  fuppofe,  his  father  find  it  out ! 

Syrus.  *Suppofe,  as  fome  folks  fay,  thelkylhould 
fall! 

*Suppo/e,— the fiyjhou'd fall.]  ftnTore  o    s^aw<    «i;7o,?    tii-xim. 

There  is  a  remarkable  paiTage  "  that   they    feared,    left    the 

in   Arrian's   account   of  AJex-  "  fky  (hould  fall."  Alexander, 

ander,    lib.  4.  where    he    tells  who  expeded   to   hear  himfelf 

us  that  fome  embafTadors  from  named,  was  furprifed  at  an  an- 

theCeltie,  being  aflced  by  Alex--  fwer,  which  fignified  that  tbey 

ander,   what  in  the  world  they  thought  themfelves  beyond  the 

dreaded  moft,  anfwercd  i^kihivai*  reach   of  all    human    power, 

plainly 
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Clin.  Still  I'm  afraid. 

Syrus.  Afraid  indeed  !  as  if 
It  were  not  in  your  pow'r,  wheile'et'  yoti  pleas'd. 
To  clear  yourfelf,  and  tell  the  whole  affair. 

Clin.  Well,  well,  let  Bacchis  be  brought  over  then ! 

Syrus.  Well  faid!  and  here  fhe  comes, 

SCENE    m. 

Enter  BACCHIS,  PHRYGIA,  i^c.  at  another 
Part  of  the  Stage, 

Bacch.  Upon  my  life. 
This  Syrus  with  his  golden  promifes 
Has  fool'd  me  hither  charmingly !  Ten  Minae 
He  gave  me  full  affurance  of:  but  if 
He  now  deceives  me,  come  whene'er  he  will, 
Canting  and  fawning  to  allure  me  hither. 
It  Ihall  be  all  in  vain ;  I  will  not  ftir. 
Or  when  I  have  agreed,  and  fix'd  a  time. 
Of  which  he  Ihall  have  giv'n  his  mafter  notice^ 
And  Clitipho  is  all  agog  with  hope, 
I'll  fairly  jilt  them  both,  and  not  come  near  them  3 
And  mafter  Syrus'  back  fhall  fmart  for  it. 

Clin.  She  promifes  you  very  fair. 

plainly  implying  that  nothing     or  a  total-deftruftion  of  nature, 
could    hurt    them,    unlefs     he     Patrick. 
would    fuppofe   impoflibilities, 

Syrus, 
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Syrus.  D'ye  think 
iShejefts?  She'll  do  it,  if  I  don't  take  heed. 

Bacck  Theyfleep:  i'faith,  I'll  roufe  them.*  Hark 
ye,  Phrygia, 
Did  }^u  obferve  the  villa  of  Charinus,  f 
Which  yonder  fellow  fhew'd  us  ?  [aloud. 

Pbry.  I  did.  Madam. 

Bacch.  The  next  upon  the  right;  [aloud. 

Phry.  I  recolledt. 

Bacch.  Run  thither  quickly:  for  the  Captain  Ipends 
The  Dionyfia  there.  [aloud. 

Syrus,  behind.']  What  means  fhe  now  ? 

Bacch.  Tell  him  I'm  here ,  and  fore  againll:  my  willj 
Detain'd  by  force  :  bui  I'll  devife  feme  means 
To  flip  away  and  come  to  Iiim.  [aloud. 

Syrus.  Confufion  !—  [comes  forward. 

Stay,  Bacchis,  Bacchis !  where  d'ye  fend  that  girl  ? 
Bid  her  flop  ! 

Bacch.  Go !  •  [to  Phrygia. 

Syrus.  The  money's  ready  for  you. 

*  They  Jleep  :    V faith  V II  roiife  \  The 'villa  of  Charinus. IViJ" 

lhem.'\     Dormiunt  ;   ego  pel   ijios  lam  Charivi.  This  pafTage  alone 

commoiebo:   Hedelin    interprets  is   a   fufficient    proof   that   the 

thefe  words  literally  ;  but  fure-  feaft  of  Bacchus^  mentioned  in 

ly  nothing  can   be  more  plain,  this  piay,   was   the  Dionyfa  in 

from   the  whole    tenor   of  the  the  fields  ;     and     ccrifcquently 

fcene,   than  that  they  are  mere-  that  the  fccne  is  not  laid  in  A- 

ly    metaphorical,     as    Menage  thens,  bat  ia  the  country.  Da- 

jaftly  argues.  cier. 

Vol,  I.  X  Bacch; 
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Baccb.  Oh  !  then  I  ftay.  [Phrygia  returns. 

Syrus.  You  Ihall  be  paid  diredly. 

Bacch.  When  you  pkafe :  Do  I  prefs  you  ? 

Syrus.  But  d'ye  know 
What  you're  to  do  ? 

Bacch.  Why,  what  ? 

Syrus.  You  muft  go  over. 
You  and  your  equipage,  to  Menedemus. 

Bacch.  What  are  you  at  now,  fauce-box  ? 

Syrus.  Coining  money^ 
For  your  ufe,  Bacchis. 

Bacch.  Dc)  you  think  to  play 
Your  j efts  on  me  ? 

Syrus.  Noi  this  is  downright  earneft. 

Bacch.  Are  You  the  perfon  I'm  to  deal  with  ?* 

Syrus.  No. 
But  'twill  fecure  your  money. 

Bacch.  Let  us  go  then  ! 

Syrus.  Follow  her  there. — Ho,  Dromo  ! 


*  Jre  you,    l^c.'\     There  is  Bacchis  exprefl*es   fome  reluc- 

fome  difficulty  in  this  and  the  tance  to  adi  under  the  direflion 

next  fpeech  in  the  original,  and  of  Syrus,  but  is  at  length  pre- 

the    Commentators  have   been  vailed  on,  finding  that  he  can 

puzzled  to  make  fenfe  of  them,  by  thofe  means  contrive  to  pay 

It  Teems  to  me  that  the  Poet's  her  rhe  money,  which  he   had 

intention  is  no  more  than  this,  promifed  her. 


A 


SCENE 


I 
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SCENE       IV. 
Enter    D  R  O  M  O, 

Drome.  Who  calls  ? 

Syrus.  Syrus. 

Dromo.  Your  pleafure !  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Syrus.  Condudt 
'AH  Bacchis'  maids  to  your  houfe  inftantly, 

Dromo.  Why  To  ? 

Syrus.  No  queftions ;  let  them  carry  over 
AH  they  brought  hither.     Our  old  gentleman 
Will  think  himfelf  reliev'd  from  much  expence 
By  their  departure.     Troth,  he  little  knows. 
With  how  much  lofs  th^s  fmall  gain  threatens  him." 
If  you're  wife,  Dromo,  know  not  what  you  know* 

Dromo.  I'm  dumb. 

l^Exit  Dromo,  with  Bacchis'  fervants  and  haggags 
into  the  houfe  of  Menedemus.   After  which^ 

SCENE      V. 
Enter  C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

Chremes,  to  himfelf.']  'Fore  heav'n,  I  pity  Menedemus  „ 
His  cafe  is  lamentable :  to  maintain 

X  2  That 
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That  jade,   and  all  her  harlot-family  ! 

Altho'  I  know  for  fonie  few  days  indeed 

He  will  not  feel  it ;  fo  exceedingly 

He  long'd  to  have  his  fon  :  but  when  he  fees 

Such  monftrous  houfhold  riot  and  expence 

Continue  daily,  without  end  or  meafure. 

He'll  wifh  his  fon  away  from  him  again. 

But  yonder's  Syrus  in  good  time.  [fe^^^^  Syrus, 

Syrus.  I'll  to  him.  [a/ide. 

Chr ernes.  Syrus. 

Syrus.  Who's  there  ?  {turning  about. 

Chremes.  What  now  } 

Syrus.  The  very  man  ! 
I  have  been  wifhing  for  you  this  long  time. 

Chremes.    You   feem   to've    been   at    work   with 
Menedemus. 

Syrus.  What !  at  our  plot  ?  No  fooner  faid,  than  done. 

Chremes.  Indeed  ! 

Syrus.  Indeed. 

Chremes.  I  can't  forbear  to  ftroke 
Your  head  for  it.     Good  lad !  come  nearer,  Syrus ! 
I'll  do  thee  fome  good  turn  for  this.     I  will, 
I  promife  you.  [palling  his  head. 

Syrus.  Ah,  if  you  did  but  know 
How  luckily  it  came  into  my  head ! 

Chremes.  Pfhaw,  are  you  vain  of  your  good  luck  ? 

Syrus.  Not  I. 

I  fpeak  the  plain  truth. 

Chremes. 
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Chremes.  Let  me  know  it  then. 

Syrus.  Clinia  has  told  his  father,  that  the  wench 
Is  miftrefs  to  your  Clitipho  j  and  that 
He  brought  her  over  with  him  to  their  houfe, 
To  hinder  your  detedting  it. 

Chremes.  Good  !  good  ! 

Syrus.  D'ye  think  fo  ^ 

Chremes.  Charming ! 

Syrus.  Ay,  if  you  knew  all. 
But  only  hear  the  reft  of  our  device. 
He'll  tell  his  father,  he  has  feen  your  daughter, 
Whofe  beauty  has  fo  charm'd  him  at  firft  fight, 
He  longs  to  marry  her. 

Chremes.  Antiphila  ^ 

Syrus.Tht  fame:  andhe'il  requeft  him  to  demand  her 
Of  you  in  marriage. 

Chremes.  To  what  purpofe,  Syrus  } 
I  don't  conceive  the  drift  on't. 

Syrus.  No !  you're  flow. 

Chremes.  Perhaps  fo. 

Syrus.  Menedemus  inftantly 
"Will  furnifh  him  with  money  for  the  wedding. 
To  buy d'ye  take  me  ^ 

Chremes.  Cloaths  and  jewels. 

Syrus.  Ay. 

Chremes.  But  I  will  neither  marry,  nor  betroth 

My  daughter  to  him. 

Sfrus.  No?  Why? 

X  3  Chremes. 
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Chr ernes.  Why ! — is  that 
A  queflion  ?  to  a  wretdh  ! . 

Syrus.  Well,  as  you  pleafe. 
I  never  meant  that  he  Ihould  marry  her,         "  " 

But  only  to  pretend 

Chremes,  I  hate  pretence. 
Plot  as  you  pleafe,  but  do  not  render  me 
An  engine  in  your  rogueries.     Shall  I 
Contract  my  daughter,  where  I  never  can 
Confcnt  to  marry  her  ? 
■     Syrus..  I  fancied  fo. 

Chremes.  Not  L 

Syrus.  It  might  be  done  mofl  dextroufly  : 
And,  in  obediepce  to  your  ftrift  commands^ 
I  undertook  this  bufinefs. 

Chremes.  I  believe  it. 

Syrus.  However,  Sir,  I  meant  it  well. 

Chremes.  Nay,  nay, 
Do't  by  all  means,  and  fpare  no  trouble  in*t ; 
But  bring  your  fcheme  to  bear  fome  other  way. 

Syrus.  It  fhall  be  done :  I'll  think  upon  fome  other, 
—But  then  the  money  which  I  mention'd  to  you» 
Owing  to  Bacchis  by  Antlphila, 
Mufl  be  repaid  her:  and  you  will  not  now 
Attem.pt  to  fhift  tlie  matter  ofF^  or  fay, 
''  -—What  is't  to  me?  Was  /  the  borrower  ? 
"  Pid  I  command  it  ?  Could  fhe  pledge  my  daughter 

*^  Againft 
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"  Againft  my  will  ?"— Thefe  pleas  you  cannot  urge; 

For  'tis  a  common  faying,  and  a  true, 

*  That  ftrifteft  law  is  oft  the  higheft  wrong. 

Chremes.  I  mean  not  to  evade  it. 

Syrus.  No,  I'll  warrant. 
Nay  You,  tho*  pthers  did,  could  never  think  on't ; 
For  all  the  world  imagines  you've  acquir'd 
A  fair  and  handfome  fortune. 

Chremes.  I  will  carry 
The  money  to  her  inftantly  myfelf. 

Syrus,  No-,  rather  fend  it  by  your  fon. 

Chremes.  Why  fo  ? 

Syrus,  Becaufe  he  a6ls  the  part  of  her  gallant. 

Chremes.  What  then  .^ 

Syrus.  Why  then  'twill  feem  more  probable. 
If  he  prefents  it:  I  toe  Ihall  effed 
My  fcheme  more  eafdy. — And  here  he  is. — 
—In,  Sir,  and  fetch  the  money  out. 

Chremes.  I  will,  \Exit  Chremes. 

*  Sri^eji  la'-jj  is  oft  the  highefi  Menander  probably  made  ufe  of 

'wrong.'\     Summumjusifapefum-  it  in  this  very  play,  as  the  fame 

ma  eji  malitia.     This,  as  Syrus  fentiment  is  to  be  found  among 

himfelf  fays,    \yas  3  proverb,  his  fragments. 

—    —    —     —    —     KaAov 

Ot    vonot  (r(po5p    eifiv'    0   J'    cpcow  ts;    w/xaj 

Aiuv  aKfiCaif   cuxo^avln;  (j-oi   (pccivelat. 

The  law,  'tis  true,  is  good  and  excellent ; 
But  he  who  takes  the  letter  of  the  law 
Too  ftridlly,  is  a  pettyfogging  knave. 

X4  SCENE 
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SCENE       VI. 
Enter    C  L  I  T  I  P  H  O, 

Clit.  to  i?/;;//'?^.]  Nothing  fo  eafy  in  itfelf,  butwhea 
Pcrfornr'd  againft  one's  will,  grows  difficult. 
This  little  walk,  how  eafy!  yet  how  faint 
And  weary  it  has  made  me  '.—and  I  fear 
Left  I  be  ftill  excluded,  and  forbid 
To  come  near  Bacchis.      [feeing  Syrus.']-^ — Now  all 

pow'rs  above 
Confound  you,  Syrus,  for  the  trick  you  play'd  me  ! 
That  brain  of  your's  is  evermore  contriving 
Some  villainy  to  torture  me  withall. 

Syrus.  Away,  you  malapert !  Your  frowardnefs 
Kad  well  nigh  been  my  ruin. 

Clit.  Would  it  had  I 
For  you  deferv'd  it  richly. 

Syrus.  Hov/ !  deferv'd  it? 
— rfaith  I'm  glad  I  heard  you  fay  fo  much 
Before  you  touch'd  the  caih,  that  I  was  juft 
About  to  give  you. 

Clit.  Why,  what  can  I  fay  ? 
You  went  away,  came  back,  beyond  my  hopes. 
And  brought  my  miftrefs  with  youj  then  again 
Forbad  my  touching  her. 

Cyrus, 
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Syrus.  Well,  well,  I  can't 
Be  peeviili  with  you  now.---But  do  you  know 
Where  Bacchis  is  ? 

CliL  At  our  houfe. 

Syrus.  No. 

CIiL  Where  then  ? 

Syrus.  At  Clinia's. 

Clit.  Then  I'm  ruin'd. 

Syrus.  Courage,  man  ! 
You  fhall  go  to  her  inftantly,  and  carry 
The  money  that  you  promis'd  her, 

CliL  Fine  talk! 
Where  fliould  I  get  it  ? 

Syrus.  From  your  father, 

CliL  Plhaw! 
You  play  upon  me, 

Syrus.  The  event  fhall  lliew. 

CliL  Then  I  am  bieft  indeed.     Thanks,  thanks, 
dear  Syrus  ! 

Syrus.  Hift!  here's  your  father. — Have  a  care  ! 
don't  feem 
Surpriz'd  at  any  thing:  give  way  in  all : 
Do  as  he  bids,  and  fay  bu2  little.     Mum ! 


SCENE 
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SCENE       VII. 
Enter  C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

Chremes.  Where's  Clitipho.? 

Syr  us  ^  to  Clit.]  Here,  fay. 

cat.  Here,  Sir  ! 

Chremes.  Have  You 
Inform'd  him  of  the  bufinefs  ?  [to  Syrus. 

Syrus.  In  good  part. 

Chremes.  Here,  take  the  money  then,  and  carry  it, 

[to  Clitipho. 

Syrus.  Plague,  how  you  ftand,  log! — take  it. 

Clit.  Give  it  me.  [aukwardly. 

Syrus.  Now  in  with  me  immediately ! — You,  Sir, 

[to  Chremes. 
Be  pleas'd  meanwhile  to  wait  our  coming  here  ; 
There's  nothing  to  detain  us  very  long. 

[Exeunt  Clit.  and  Syrus, 

S     C     E     N     E       VIII. 
CHREMES,    alone. 

My  daughter  now  has  had  Ten  Minas  of  me. 
Which  I  account  laid  out  upon  her  board  : 

4  Ten 
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Ten  more  her  cloaths  will  come  to :  and  moreover 

Two  Talents  for  her  portion. How  unjuft. 

And  abfolute  is  cuftom !  *     I  muft  now 
Leave  every  thing,  and  find  a  ftranger  out. 
On  whom  I  may  beflow  the  fum  of  wealth. 
Which  I  have  fo  much  labour'd  to  acquire. 

SCENE       IX. 

E7iter  MENEDEMUS. 

Mem.  to  himfelf.']    Oh  fon,  how  happy  haft  thou 
made  thy  father, 
Convinc'd  of  thy  repentance  ! 

Chr ernes,  overhearing.  ]  How  miftaken ! 

Mene.  Chromes !  I  wilh'd  for  you. — *Tis  in  your 
power, 
And  I  befeech  you  do  it,  to  preferve 
My  fon,  myfelf,  and  family. 

Chremes.  I'll  do't. 
Wherein  can  I  oblige  you  .^ 

*  Hoijij  unjujl,  and  abfolute  is  tune  with  her.  And  as  a  proof, 
cuftom  /]  I  am  charmed  with  that  cuftom  only  authorizes 
this  fentiment,  and  ftill  more  fuch  a  praftice,in  antient  times 
with  the  good  man's  appiica-  the  very  contrary  was  the  cafe, 
tion  of  it.  For  in  faft  nothing  money  and  prefents  being  given 
can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  the  fathers  by  thofe  who  de- 
that  when  a  father  beftows  his  manded  their  daughters  in  mar- 
daughter  upon  a  man,  he  muft  riage.  MADAM  oacier. 
alfo   beftow   part   of    his  for- 

Mene. 
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Mene.  You  to-day- 
Have  found  a  daughter. 

Chremcs.  True.     What  then  ? 
Mcne.  MyClinia 
Begs  your  confent  to  marry  hen 

Chremes.  Good  heaven ! 
What  kind  of  man  are  you  ? 

Mene.  What  mean  you,  Chremes  ? 
Chremes.  Has  it  then  flipt  your  memory  fo  foon, 
The  converfation  that  we  had  together, 
Touching  the  rogueries  they  fhould  devife. 
To  trick  you  of  your  money  ? 
Mene.  I  remember. 
Chremes.  This  is  the  trick. 
Mene.  How,  Chremes  .^  I'm  d-eceiv'd. 
'Tis  as  you  fay.     From  what  a  pleafing  hope 
Have  I  then  fall'n  ! 

Chremes.  And  fhe,  I  warrant  you,* 
Now  at  your  houfe,  is  my  fon's  miftrefs  .'^  Eh  I 
Mene.  So  they  fay. 

Chremes.  What !  and  you  believ'd  it  ? 
Mene.  All. 

Chremes.  — And  they  fay  too  he  wants  to  marry  her.'' 
That  foon  as  I've  confented,  you  may  give  him 

*  And  Jhsy  I  ^warrant  you,  ^c]  lowed  that  order,  which  feemed 

Thefe    two    or    three   Ipcecbes  to  me  to  create  the  moll  lively 

are  differently  divided  in  dif-  ,aad  natural  dialogue. 
ferent    editions.      I    have  fol- 

2  Monej^ 
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Money  to  furnilh  him  with  jewels,  cloaths. 
And  other  neceflaries. 

Me?ie.  Ay,  'tis  fo : 
The  money's  for  his  miflrefs. 

Chromes.  To  be  fure. 

Mene.  Alas,  my  tranfports  are  all  groundlefs  then. 
—Yet  I  would  rather  bear  with  any  thing,. 
Than  lofe  my  fon  again. — V/hat  anfwer,  Chremes, 
Shall  I  return  with,  that  he  mayn't  perceive 
I've  found,  him  out,  and  take  offence  ? 

Chremes.  Offence ! 
You're  too  indulgent  to  him,  Menedemus  ! 

Mene.  Allow  m.e.  I've  begun,  and  muft  go  through. 
Do  but  continue  to  affift  m.e,  Chremes. 

Chremes.   Say  we  have  met,   and  treated  of  the 
match. 

Mene.  Well ;  and  what  elfe  ? 

Chremes.  That  I  give  full  confent  -, 
That  I  approve  my  fon-in-law  ; — In  Ihort, 
You  may  affure  him  alfo,  if  you  pleafe, 
That  I've  betroth'd  my  daughter  to  him. 

Mene.  Good  ! 
The  very  thing  I  wanted, 

Chremes.  So  your  fon 
The  fooner  (hall  demand  the  money  of  you  ; 
And  fo  fhall  you,  according  to  your  wilh^ 


The  fooner  give. 


Mene, 
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Mene.  It  is  my  wifh  indeed. 

Chremes.  'Fore  heaven,  friend,  as  far  as  I  can  judg^g 
You'll  foon  be  weary  of  your  fon  again. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  give  cautiowfly, 
A  little  at  a  time,  if  you  are  wife. 

Mene.  I  will. 

Chremes,  Go  in,  and  fee  what  he  demands. 
If  you  Ihou'd  want  me,  I'm  at  home. 

Mene.  'Tis  well. 
For  I  fhall  let  you  know,  do  what  I  will. 

{^Exeunt  fever  ally  ^ 


ACT 
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ACT    V.     SCENE    I. 

MENEDEMUS    alone. 

THAT  I'm  not  overwife,  no  conjurer, 
I  know  full  well :  but  my  afiiftant  here. 
And  counfellor,  and  grand  comptroller  Chremes, 
Outgoes  me  far :  dolt,  blockhead,  ninny,  afs  5 
Or  thefe,  or  any  other  common  terms 
By  which  men  fpeak  of  fools,  bc£t  Me  well : 
But  Him  they  fuit  not:  His  ftupidity 
Is  fo  tranfcendent,  it  exceeds  them  all, 

SCENE    ir. 

Enter  CHREMES. 

Chremzs^  to  Sojirata  within.']  Nay  prithee,  good  wife, 
ceafe  to  ftun  the  Gods 
"With  thanking  them  that  you  have  found  your  daughter  j 
Unlefs  you  fancy  they  are  like  yourfelf. 
And  think,  they  cannot  underftand  a  thing 
Unlefs  faid  o'er  and  o'er  a  hundred  times. 
—  But  meanwhile  [^coming  forward]  wherefore  do  my 
fon  and  Syrus 

Loiter 
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Loiter  fo  long  ? 

Mene.  Who  are  thofe  loiterers,  Chremes  ? 

Chremes.  Ha,  Menedemus,  are  You  there  ?-— In- 
form me, 
Have  you  told  Clinia  what  I  faid  ? 

Mene.  The  whole. 

Chremes,  And  what  faid  He  ? 

Mene.  Grew  quite  tranfported  at  it. 
Like  thofe  who  wifh  for  marriage. 

Chremes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mene.  What  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Chremes.  I  was  thinking  of 
The  cunning  rogueries  of  that  flave,  Syrus.  [laughihgi 

Mene.  Oh,  was  That  it  ? 

Chremes.  Why,  he  can  form  and  mould 
The  very  vifages  of  men,  a  rogue  !  [laughing, 

Mene.  Meaning  my  fon's  well-a6ted  tranfport  ? 

Chremes.  Ay.  [laughing. 

Mene.  The  very  thing  that  I  was  thinking  of. 

Chremes.  A  fubtle  villain  !  [laughing. 

Mene.  Nay,  if  you  knew  more. 
You'd  be  ftill  more  convinc'd  on't. 

Chremes.  Say  you  fo  ? 

Mene.  Ay ;  do  but  hear. 

Chremes,  laughing.']  Hold!  hold!  inform  me  firfl 
How  much  you're  out  of  pocket.     For  as  foon 
As  you  inform'd  your  fon  of  my  confent, 

Dromo^ 
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Dromo,  I  warrant,  gave  you  a  broad  hint, 

That  the  bride  wanted  jewels,  cloaths,  attendants  5 

That  you  might  pay  the  money. 

Mene.  No.      • 

Chremes.  How  ?  No  ? 

Mene.  No,  I  fay. 

Chremes.  What !  nor  Clinia  ? 

Mene.  Not  a  word ; 
But  only  prefl  the  marriage  for  to-day. 

Chremes.  Amazing! — But  our  Syrus  ?  Did  not  He 
Throw  in  a  word  or  two  ? 

Mene.  Not  he. 

Chremes.  How  fo  ? 

Mene.  Faith  I  can't  tell:  but  Pm  amaz'd  that  vou. 
Who  fee  fo  clearly  into  all  the  reft, 
Shou'd  ftick  at  this. — But  that  arch  villain  Syrus 
Has  form'd  and  moulded  your  fon  too  fo  rarely. 
That  nobody  can  have  the  leaft  fufpicion. 
That  this  is  Clinia's  miftrefs. 

Chremes.  How  ? 

Mene.  I  pafs 
Their  kilTes  and  embraces.     All  that's  nothing. 

Chremes.  W^hat  is  there  more  that  he  can  counterfeit? 

Mene.  Ah  !  [Jmiling. 

Chremes.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Mene.  Nay,  do  but  hear.     I  have 
A  private  fnug  apartment,  a  back-room. 

Vol.  I.  y  Whither 
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*  Whither  a  bed  was  brought  and  n>ade. 

Chremes.  What  then  ? 

Mene.  No  fooner  done,  than  in  went  Ciitipho. 

Chremes,  Alone  ?  • 

Mene.  Alone. 

Chremes.  I  tremble. 

Mene.  Bacchis  followed. 

Chremes.  Alone? 

Mene.  Alone. 

Chremes.  Undone  ! 

Mene.  No  fooner  in, 
But  they  made  fall  the  door. 

Chremes.  Ha !  And  was  Clinia 
Witnefs  to  this .? 

Mene.  He  was. — Both  He  and  I. 

Chremes.  Bacchis  is  my  fon*s  raiflrefs,  Mcnedemus  1 
I'm  ruin'd. 

Mene.  Why  d'ye  think  fo  ? 

Chremes.  Mine  is  fcarce 
A  Ten-days  family. 

Mene.  What !  are  you  difmay'd 

*Wh2:hr  aied-ivas  hKovcHT  poftor,  by   his    manner  of  ac- 

Uc-I     Peter  Nannius  obferves  knowledging  it;    becaufe  this 

that   the  beds  among  the   an-  bed  was  formed  out  of  the  trunk 

tients  were  portable,   and  pro-  of  an  olive,   wrought  into  the 

duces  a  paflage  from  the  Odyf-  apartment  itfelf,  and  therefore, 

fey,    wherein   Penelope  orders  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other 

the  marriage-bed  to  be  produ-  beds,  could  not   be  removed, 

ced,  to  try  whether  Ulyfles  was  West£r.iioviu5. 
really  her  hufband,  or  an  im- 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  he  Hicks  fo  clofely  to  his  frierjd  ? 

Chr ernes.  Friend!  His ^^-^f -friend. 

Mene.  Iffo 

Chremes.  Is  that  a  doubt  ? 
is  any  man  fo  courteous,  and  fo  patient, 
As  tamely  to  ftand  by,  and  fee  his  miflrefs  — 

Mme.  Ha,  ha^  ha !  Why  not  ?— -That  I,  you  kriow, 
Might  be  more  eafily  impos'd  upon.         [i7-on2caUyi 

Chremcs.  D'ye  laugh  at  me?  I'm  angfy  with  myfelf  3 
And  well  I  may.     How  many  circumllances 
Confpir'd  to  make  it  grofs  and  palpable, 
Had  I  not  been  a  ftone!— What  things  I  faw  ! 
Fool,  fool! — But  by  my  life  I'll  be  reveng'd  ; 
For  now 

Mene,  And  can't  you  then  contain  yourfelf  ? 
Have  you  no  felf-refpe61:  ?  And  am  not  I 
A  full  example  for  you  ? 

Chromes.  Menedemus, 
My  anger  throws  me  quite  befide  myfelf 

Mene.  That  You  fhould  talk  thus !  Is  it  not  a  Ihame 
To  be  fo  liberal  of  advice  to  others. 
So  v/ife  abroad,  and  poor  in  fenfc  at  home  ? 

Chremes.  What  fhall  I  do  ? 

Mene.  That  which  but  even  now* 

•  That  nuhich  hut  e'ven  nc^iu  Menedemus    tlie     very    sdvicS.. 

jou  coimfeWd  me.'\     One  of  the  giAcn  by  himfeTf  at  the  begin-    ' 

great  beauties  of  this  fcene  con-  ring  of  the  piece.     Dacier* 
fills  in  Chremes'  retorting  on 

Y  2  You 
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You  counfell'd  me  to  do :  Give  him  to  know 
That  you're  indeed  a  father  :  let  him  dare 
Truft  his  whole  foul  to  you,  feek,  afk  of  you ; 
Left  he  to  others  have  recourfe,  and  leave  you. 
Chremes.  And  let  him  go ;   go  where  he  will ; 
much  rather 
Than  here  by  his  extravagance  reduce  , 

His  father  to  diftrefs  and  beggary. 
For  if  I  Ihould  continue  to  fupply 
The  courfe  of  his  expences,  Menedemus, 
Your  defp'rate  rakes  wou'd  be  my  lot  indeed. 

Alenci  Ah,  to  what  evils  you'll  expofe  yourfelf, 
Unlefs  you're  cautious !  You  will  feem  fevere, 
And  yet  forgive  him  afterwards,  and  then 
With  an  ill  grace  too. 

Chremes.  Ah,  you  do  not  know 
How  much  this  grieves  me. 

Meyie.  Well,  well,  take  your  way. 
But  tell  me,  do  you  grant  me  my  requeft. 
That  this  your  new-found  daughter  wed  my  fon  ^ 
Or  is  there  aught  more  welcome  to  you  ? 

Chremesi  Nothing. 
The  fon-in-law,  and  the  alliance  pleafe  me. 

MenCi  What  portion  fhall  I  tell  my  fon  you've  fettled? 
Why  are  you  filent  ? 

Chremes,  Portion ! 

Mene.  Ay,  what  portion  ? 

Chremes.  Ah  ' 

McnC: 
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Mene.  Fear  not,  Chremes,  tho'  it  be  but  fmall : 
The  portion  nothing  moves  us. 

Chremes.  I  propos'd. 
According  to  my  fortune,  that  Two  Talents 
Were  full  fufficient:  But  you  tiow  mull  fay. 
If  you'd  fave  me,  my  fortune,  and  my  fon, 
That  I  have  fettled  aU  I  have  upon  her. 

Mene.  What  mean  you  ? 

Chremes.  Counterfeit  amazement  too. 
And  queftion  Clitipho  my  reafon  for  it. 

Mene.  Nay,  but  I  really  do  not  know  your  reafon^ 

Chremes.  My  reafon  for  it? — That  his  wanton  mind, 
Now  fiufli'd  v/iith  lux'ry  and  lafcivioufnefs, 
1  may  o'erwhelm  ;  and  bring  him  down  fo  low, 
He  may  not  know  which  way  to  turn  himfelf 

Mene.  What  are  you  at  ? 

Chremes.  Allow  me  !  let  me  have 
My  ov/n  v/ay  in  this  bufinefs. 

Mens.  I  allow  yoUo 
It  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Chremes.  It  is. 

Mene.  Be  it  fo. 

Chremes.  Come  then,  let  Clinia  hafte  to  call  the 
bride. 
And  for  this  fon  of  mine,  he  fliall  be  fchool'd, 
As  children  ought. — But  Syrus  ! 

Mene.  What  of  him  ? 

Chremes.  What!  I'll  fo  handle  him,  ib  currj-  him. 
Y  3  That 
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That  while  he  lives  he  iliall  remember  me. 

[*Exii  Menedemus. 
What !    make  ajeft  of  me?  a  laughing  Itock  ? 
Now,  afore  heav'iij  he  would  not  dare  to  treat 
A  poor  lone  widov/,  as  l\e  treated  me, 

SCENE       III. 

Re-enter  MENEDEMUS  wM  CLITIPHQ 
and    SYR  US. 

CliL  And  can  it,  Menedemus,  can  it  be, 
My  father  has  fo  fuddenly  caft  off 
All  natural  affedion  ?  for  v^hat  a6l  ? 
What  crime,  alas,  fo  heinous  have  I  done  ^ 
it  is  a  common  failing. 

ATene.  This,  I  know. 
Should  be  more  heavy  and  fcvere  to  you 


*  £xii  MensiittTius.]  The  (de- 
parture of  Menedemus  here  is 
very  abrupt,  feeming  to  be  in 
the  midil  of  a  converfation  ; 
and  his  re-entrance  with  Cli- 
tipho,  already  fuppofed  to  be 
apprized  Qf  what  had  paft  be- 
tween the  two  old  gentlemen, 
is  equally  precipitate.  Pvlenage 
imagims  that  feme  vrrfes  are 
loft  here.  Madam  Dapier  drains 
hard  to  dt;fend  the  poet,  and 
fills    up   the   void  of  time  by 


her  old  expedient  of  making 
the  audience  wait  to  fee  Chre- 
mes  walk  impatiently  to  and 
fro,  til!  a  fufficient  time  is  clap- 
fed  for  Menedemus  to  have 
given  Clitipho  a  fummary  ac- 
count of  the  caufe  of  his  fa- 
ther's anger.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  too  ftridl  obfervance  of  Unity 
of  Place  will  neceffarily  pro- 
duce fuch  ahfurdities ;  and 
there  are  fcveral  other  inftances 
of  the  like  nature  in  Terence. 

Qn 
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On  whom  it  falls :  and  yet  am  I  no  lefs 
Affedled  by  it,  tho'  I  know  not  why. 
And  have  no  other  reafon  for  my  grief. 
But  that  I  wilh  you  well. 

Clit.  Did  not  you  fay 
My  father  waited  here  ? 

Mene.  Ay ;  there  he  is.         {Exit  Menedemus. 

Chremes.  Why  d'ye  accufe  your  father,  Clitipho  ? 
Whate'er  I'v^e  done,  was  providently  done 
Tow'rd  you  and  your  imprudence.     When  I  faw 
Your  negligence  of  foul,  and  that  you  held 
The  pleafures  of  to-day  your  only  care, 
Regardlefs  of  the  morrow ;  I  found  means 
That  you  fliou'd  neither  want,  nor  wafte  my  fubftance. 
When  You,  whom  fair  fuccefiion  firft  made  heir. 
Stood  fclf-degraded  bj-  unworihinefs, 
I  went  to  thofe  the  next  in  blood  to  you. 
Committing  and  configning  all  to  Them. 
There  fhall  your  weaknefs,  Clitipho,  be  fure 
Ever  to  find  a  refuge,  food,  and  raiment, 
And  roof  to  fly  to. 

Clit.  Ah  n-ie  ! 

Chremes.  Better  thus. 
Than,  you  being  heir,  for  Bacchis  to  have  all. 

Syrus.  Liftradion!  what  difturbanccs  have  I, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  all  unawares  created ! 

CUt.  Wou'd  I  were  dead  ! 

Y  4  Chremes. 
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Chremes,  Learn  firll,  what  'tis  to  live.  * 

When  yon  know  That,  if  life  difpleafes  you. 
Then  talk  of  dying. 

Syrus.  Mafter,  may  I  fpeak  ? 

Chremes.  Speak. 

Syrus,  But  with  fafety  ? 

Chremes.  Speak. 

Syrus.  How  wrong  is  this, 
Or  rather  what  extravagance  and  madnefs. 
To  punilh  him  for  my  offence  ! 

Chremes.  Av/ay  I 
Do  not  you  meddle.     No  one  blames  you,  Syrus 
Nor  need  you  to  provide  a  fandtuary^ 
Or  interceflbr. 

Syrus.  What  is  it  you  do  ? 

Chretnes.  I  am  not  angry,  nor  with  you,  nor  him : 
Nor  fliould  you  take  offence  at  what  I  do. 

l^Exit  Chremes. 

SCENE       IV. 
Maneni  CLITIPHO,  SYRUS. 

Syrus.  He's  gone.     Ah,  wou'd  I'd  afk'd  him 

Clil.  Afli'd  what,  Syrus  ? 

Syrus.  Where  I  Ihou'd  eat,  fince  he  has  caft  us  off. 

You,  I  perceive,  are  quarter'd  on  your  fifter. 

Clit.  Is't  come  to  this,  that  I  Ihpu'd  be  in  fe^r 

Of  ftarving,  Syrus  ? 

3  5yraj. 
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Syrus.  So  we  do  but  live, 
There*s  hope 

cut.  Of  what? 

Synis.  That  we  Ihall  have  rare  ftomachs. 

Clit.  D'ye  jell  at  fuch  a  time  as  this  ; 
And  lend  me  no  afliftance  by  your  counfel  ? 

Syrus.  Nay,  I  was  ftudying  for  you  even  now,.. 
And  was  fo  all  the  while  your  father  Ipoke. 
And  far  as  I  can  underftand  this — 

Clit.  What  ? 

Syrus.  Stay,  you  Ihall  have  it  prefently.  {^thinking. 

Clit.  Well,  what? 

Syrus.    Thus   then:  I   don't   believe   that  youVe 
their  fon. 

Clit.  How,  Syrus !  are  you  mad  ? 

Syrus.  I'll  fpeak  my  thoughts. 
Be  you  the  judge.     While  they  had  You  alone, 
While  yet  there  was  no  other,  nearer  joy. 
You  they  indulg'd,  and  gave  with  open  hand : 
But  now  a  daughter's  found,  their  real  child, 
A  caufe.  is  found  to  drive  you  forth. 

cut.  'Tis  like. 

Syrus.  Think  you  this  fault  fo  angers  him  ? 

CUt.  I  think  not. 

Syncs.  Confider  too  ;  'tis  ever  found,  that  mothers 
Plead  for  their  fons,  and  in  the  father's  wrath 
Defend  them.     'Tis  not  fo  at  prefent. 

Clit.  Trvie, 

What 
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What  fliall  I  do  then,  Syrus  ? 

Syrtis.  Afk  of  them 
The  truth  of  this  fufpicion.     Speal^  your  thoughts. 
If  'tis  not  fo,  you'll  fpeedily  incline  them 
Both  tocompafiioni  or,  iffo,  be  told  ' 
Whofe  fon  you  are. 

cut.  Yoyr  counfei's  good.     I'll  do't. 

SCENE       V. 
SYRUS    alone, 

*  A  lucky  thought  of  mine !  for  Clitipho, 

The  lefs  he  hopes,  fo  much  more  eafily 

Will  he  reduce  his  father  to  good  terms. 

Befides,  who  knows  but  he  may  take  a  wife  ; 

No  thanks  to  Syrus  neither. —But  who's  here  ? 

Chremes! — I'm  off:  for  feeing  what  has  pall, 

I  wonder  that  he  did  not  order  me 

To  be  trufs'd  up  immediately.     I'll  hence 

To  Menedemus,  and  prevail  on  him 

To  intercede  for  me :  as  matters  (land, 

I  dare  not  truft  to  our  old  gentleman.       [^Exit  Syrus, 

*  The  art  and  addrefs  of  this  ftratagem  of  Syrus  is  excellent, 
and  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.     Dacier. 


3CENE 
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SCENE      VI. 
Enter    C  H  R  E  M  E  S,    SOSTRATA. 

Sofira.  Nay  indeed,  hufband,  if  you  don*t  take  care. 
You'll  bring  fome  kind  of  mifchief  on  your  fon  : 
I  can't  imagine  how  a  thouorht  fo  idle 
Could  come  into  your  head, 

Chremes.  Still,  woman,  ftill 
D'ye  contradidi:  me  ?  Did  I  ever  wifh 
For  any  thing  in  all  my  life,  but  you 
In  that  fame  thing  oppos'd  me,  Softrata  ? 
Yet  now  if  I  ihould  aflc,  wherein  I'm  wrong. 
Or  wherefore  I  a6i;  thus,  you  do  not  know. 
Why  then  d'ye  contradid  m^,  Simpleton  ? 

Scftra.  Not  know  ? 

Cbremes.  Well,  well,  you  know:  I  grant  it,  rather 
Than  hear  your  idle  ilory  o'er  again. 

Sojlra.  Ah,  'tis  unjuft  in  you  to  afk  my  filence 
In  fuch  a  thing  as  this, 

Chremes.  I  do  not  afk  it. 
Speak  if  you  will:  I'll  do  it  ne'erthelefs. 

Softra.  Will  you .? 

Chremes.  I  will, 

Sojlra.  You  don't  perceive  what  harm 

May 
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May  come  of  this.     He  thinks  himfeif  a  foundling.  * 

Chrcmes.  A  foundling,  fay  you  ? 

Sofira.  Yes  indeed,  he  does. 

Chremes.  Confefs  it  to  be  true. 

Sofira.  Ah,  heav*n  forbid  ! 
Let  our  mofl  bitter  enemies  do  that ! 
Shall  I  difown  my  fon,  my  own  dear  child  ? 

Chrcms.  What!   do  you  fear  you  cannot,  at  your 
pleafure, 
Produce  convincing  pr-oofs  that  he's  your  ov/n  ? 

Softra.  Is  it,  becaufe  my  daughter's  found,  f  you 
fay  this  ? 


*  Hs  thinks  hmfJf  a  found- 
lingJ]  Snbditi'jnje  suspicatur. 
It  is  odd  enough  that  Madam 
Dacier  changes  the  text  here, 
according  to  an  alteration  of 
her  father,  and  reads  syspi- 
CETUR,  He  MAY  think  himfeif 
a  foundling —  znA  afligns  as  a 
reafon  for  it,  that  Terence  could 
not  be  guilty  of  the  very  im- 
propriety which  ilbe  undertook 
to  vindicate  in  the  preceding 
fcene.  I  have  followed  the  con^- 
inon  reading;  becaufe  Chremes, 
ordering  her  to  confirm  her 
fon's  fufpicions,  ftiews  that  he 
anderf^ood  her  words  in  a  pofi- 
tive,  not  a  potential,  fenfe. 
Clitipho,  on  his  entrance  in  the 
next  fcene,  feems  to  renew  a 
requeft  already  made;  and  i: 
would  hf  a  r>oor  artif.ce  in  the 


poet,  and,  as  Patrick  obferves, 
below  the  genius  of  Terence, 
to  make  Softrata  apprehend  that 
thefe  would  be  her  fon's  fufpici- 
ons, before  flie  had  any  reafon 
to  fuppofe  (o. 

•f-  Becaufe  my  dc.ughter* s  found.  ] 
Madam  Dacier,  as  well  as  all 
the  reft  of  the  commentators, 
has  ftuck  at  thefe  words.  Moft 
of  them  imagine  fhe  means  to 
fay,  that  the  difcovery  of  Anti- 
phila  is  a  plain  proof  that  fhe 
is  not  barren.  Madam  Dacier 
fuppofes  that  ftie  intimates  fuch 
a  proof  to  be  eafy,  becaufe  Cli- 
tipho and  Ant'phila  were  ex- 
tremely alike  ;  which  fenfe  Ihe 
thinks  immediately  confirmed 
by  the  anfv/er  of  Chremes.  I 
c::r.nQt  agree  with  any  o/"  them, 
and 
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Cbremes.  No:  but  becaule,  a  ftronger  reafon  far. 
His  manners  are  fo  very  like  your  own. 
They  are  convincing  proofs  that  he's  your  fon. 
He  is  quite  like  you  :  not  a  vice,  whereof 
He  is  inheritor,  but  dwells  in  You  : 
And  fuch  a  fon  no  mother  but  yourfelf 
Could  have  engender^'d. — But  he  comes. — How  grave  * 
Look  in  his  face,  and  you  may  guefs  his  plight. 

SCENE      VIL 
EnUr   CLITIPHO, 

Clit.  O  Mother,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
W'^hen  you  took  pleafure  in  me,  or  delight 
To  call  me  fon,  befeech  you,  think  of  that ; 
Pity  my  prcfent  mifery,  and  tell  me 
Who  are  my  real  parents ! 

Soflra,  My  dear  fon. 


and  think  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty of  the  paflage  here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  is  entirely 
of  their  own  making.  Softrata 
could  not  refer  to  the  reply  of 
Chremes,  becaufe  ftie  could  not 
pofllbly  tell  what  it  would  be  ; 
but  her  own  ipeech  is  intended 
as  an  anfwer  to  his  preceding 
one,  which  fhe  takes  as  a  faeer 
on  her  late  wonderful  difcovery 


of  a  daughter  ;  irasgining  that 
he  means  to  infinuate,  that  fhe 
could  at  any  time  with  equal 
eafe  make  out  the  proofs  of  bhe 
birth  of  her  fon. — The  ellipti- 
cal modeofexprelTion,  fo  ufual 
in  Terence,  together  with  the 
refinements  of  commentators, 
feem  to  have  created  all  the 
obfcurity. 

Take 
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Take  not,  I  beg,  that  notion  to  your  mind, 
That  you're  an  alien  to  our  blood. 

Qlit.  I  arn. 

Sojlra.  Ah  me !  and  can  you  then  demand  me  that  ? 
So  may  you  profper  after  both,  as  you*re 
Of  both  the  child !  and  if  you  love  your  mother^ 
Take  heed  henceforward  that  I  never  hear 
Such  words  from  you. 

Cbremes.  And  if  you  fear  your  father. 
See  that  I  never  find  fuch  vices  in  you. 

C/zV.  What  vices  ? 

Chremes.  What?  I'll  tell  you.     Trifler,  idler, 
Cheata.  drunkard,  whoremaiter,  and  prodigal. 
— Think  this,  and  think  that  you  are  our's* 

Sojlra.  Thefe  words 
Suit  not  a  father. 

Chremes.  No,  no,  Clitipho, 
*Tho'  from  my  brain  you  had  been  born^  as  Palia^ 
Sprang,  it  is  faid,  from  Jupiter,  I  v/ou'd  not 

*  Tho*  from  7ny  Brain,  l^c.l   I  generally  imagined  that  this  is 

cannot  help  confidering  this  as  the    paflage     alluded      to    by 

a  touch  of  cojnick  anger.  How-  Horace,  when  he  fays   in  his 

ever,  all  the  commentators  are  Art  of  Poetry, 
ofadifFerentopinion;  anditis 

Inierdum  tamen  i£  'vocem  CoTnccdia  tolllt ; 
Iratitfque  Chremes  tiimido  delitigat  ore. 

Yet  Comedy  fometimes  her  voice  may  raife. 
And  angry  Chremes  rail  in  fwelling  phrafe. 

Francis. 

Bear 
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Bear  the  difgrace  of  your  enormities, 

Sojlra.  The  Gods  forbid 

Chrcmes.  I  know  not  for  the  Gods :  * 
I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  Me,     You  feck 
For  parents,  which  you  have:  but  what  is  wanting. 
Obedience  to  your  father,  and  the  means 
To  keep  what  he  by  labour  hath  acqiiir'd. 
For  That  you  feek  not. —Did  you  not  by  tricks 

Ev'n  to  my  prefence  introduce 1  blufh 

•f-  To  fpeak  immodeflly  before  your  mother — ■ 
But  you  by  no  means  blulh'd  to  do't. 

cut.  Alas ! 
How  hateful  amx  I  to  myfelf !  how  much 
Am  I  aiham'd !  fo  lofl,  I  cannot  tell 
How  to  attempt  to  pacify  my  father. 


*  J  imnv  not  for  the  Gods.'\ 
Ne/cio  Deoi.  Lambinus,  in  his 
admirable  letter  to  Charles  the 
9th,  accufes  Terence  of  im- 
piety :  but  the  charge  is 
groundlefs.  Nay,  had  Terence 
been  ever  fo  wicked,  he  would 
fcarce  have  been  fo  imprudent 
as  to  introduce  impious  expref- 
fions  in  a  play  which  was  to  be 
licenfed  by  the  magiftrates.  Ne- 
fcio  Dios,  does  not  imply,  1  care 
not  for  the  Gotis,  but  I  knoiv  not 
^ijhat  the  Gods  'will  do.  This  is 
farther  confirmed  by  a  palfage 
in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  fecond 
Act.     Antiphi'a,  in  anfwer   to 


what  Bacchis  tells  her  of 
other  women,  fays,  Nefcio  alias^ 
l£c.  For  my  oivn  part  (fays  fhe) 
1  kno^.'j  not  ivhat  other  n.vomgn 
may  do,  i^c,  and  not,  /  deti't 
care  for  other  ivcmen.   Dacicr. 

f  To  fpeak  immodefU  Iff  ore 
your  mother. "l  The  Greeks  and 
Rojnans  were  remarkably  polite 
in  this  particular.  They  would, 
upon  no  account  whatever,  ex- 
prefs  themfclves  indecently  be- 
fore their  wives.  Religion,  po- 
licy, and  good  manners  forbad 
it.     Dacier. 
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SCENE       VIII. 

kntcr   MENEDEML|,S. 

Mcne.  Now  in  good  faith  ourChremes  plagues  his  foa 
Too  long  and  too  feverely.     I  come  forth 
To  reconcile  him,  and  make  peace  between  them. 
And  there  they  are ! 

Chremes.  Ha,  Menedemus !  wherefore 
Is  not  my  daughter  fummon'd  ?  and  the  portion, 
I  fettled  on  her,  ratified  by  You  ? 

Sojira.  Dear  hufband,  1  befee^ch  you  not  to  do  it  \ 

Clit.  My  father,  I  intreat  you  pardon  me  ! 

Mene.  Forgive  him,  Chremes !  let  his  pray'rs  prevail  ? 

Chremes.  What !  fhall  I  then  with  open  eyes  bellow 
My  whole  eflate  on  Bacchis  ?  I'll  not  do't. 

Mene.  We  will  prevent  that.     It  fliall  not  be  fo. 

Clit.  If  you  regard  my  life,  forgive  me,  father] 

SoJlra.  Do,  my  dear  Chremes ! 

Mene.  Do,  I  prithee  n,ov,  ' 
Be  not  obdurate,  Chremes  ! 

Chremes.  Why  is  this  r* 
I  fee  I  can't  proceed  as  I've  begun. 

Mene.  'Tis  as  it  fliou'd  be  now. 

Ckremes.  On  this  condition, 
That  he  agrees  to  do  what  I  think  fit. 

cut. 
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cut.  I  will  do  ev*ry  thing.    Command  me,  father ! 

Chremes.  Take  a  wife. 

Clit.  Father! 

Chremes.  Nay,  Sir,  no  denial ! 

Metie.  I  take  that  charge  upon  me.     He  fhall  do*t, 

Chremes.  But  I  don't  hear  a  word  of  it  from  him. 

Clit.  Confufion ! 

Softra.  Do  you  doubt  then,  Clitipho  ? 

Chremes.  Nay,  which  he  pleafes. 

Mene.  He'll  obey  in  all ; 
Whate'er  you'd  have  him. 

Sojlra.  This,  at  firft,  is  grievous. 
While  you  don't  know  itj  when  you  know  it,  eafy. 

Clit.  I'm  all  obedience,  father ! 

Sojlra.  Oh  my  fon, 
I'll  give  you  a  fweet  wife,  that  you'll  adore, 
Phanocrata's,  our  neighbour's  daughter, 

Clit.  Her! 
That  red-hair'd,   blear-ey'd,   wide-mouth'd,     hook- 

nos'd  wench  ? 
I  cannot,  father. 

Chremes.  Oh,  how  nice  he  is  ! 
Would  any  one  imagine  it } 

Sojlra.  I'll  get  you 
Another  then. 

Clit.  Weil,  well  •,  Rnce  I  mufl:  marry, 
I  know  one  pretty  near  my  mind. 

Vol.  I.  Z  Sojlra. 
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Sojlra.  Good  boy  ! 

Clit.  The  daughter  of  Archonides,  our  neighbour. 
Sojira.  Well  chofen  ! 
Clii.  One  thing,  father,  flill  remains. 
Chremes.  What  ? 

Clii.  That  you'd  grant  poor  Syrus  a  full  pardon 
For  all  that  he  hath  done  on  my  account. 

Chremes.  *^t  it  {o.—\to  the  Audience.']     Farewell, 
Sirs,  and  clap  your  hands ! 


*  Be  it  /o—^c.'\  Terence's 
comedy  of  the  Self-Tormentor 
is  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  a  perfedl  pidlure  of  human 
life,  but  I  did  not  obferve  in 
the  whole  one  paffagethat  could 
raife  a  laugh. 
Steele'sSpectator,N^502. 

The  idea  of  this  drama  [Co- 
medy] is  muchenlarged  beyond 
what  it  was  in  Ariftotle's  time  ; 
who  defines  it  to  be,  an  imita- 
tion of  light  and  trivial  anions, 
provoking  ridicule.  His  noti- 
on was  taken  from  the  ftate 
and  practice  of  the  Athenian 
iiage  ;  that  is,  from  the  old  or 
middle  comedy,  which  anfwers 
to  this  defcription.  The  great 
revolution,  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  neiu  co?nedy  made  in 
the  drama,  did  not  happen  till 
afterwards.  This  propofed  for 
its  object  in  general,  the  afti- 
ons  and  charaders  of  ordinary 
life  i   which  are  not,  of  neccf- 

S 


fity,  ridiculous,  bat,  as  ap- 
pears to  every  obferver,  of  a 
mixt  kind,  ferious  as  well  as 
ludicrous,  and,  within  their  pro- 
per fphere  of  influence,  notun- 
frequently  even  important.  This 
kind  of  imitation,  therefore, 
now  admits  the  ferioui  ;  and 
its  fcenes,  i^en  moithout  the 
leaji  mixture  of  fleafantryy  are 
entirely  comick.  Though  the 
common  run  of  laughers '\Vi.Qyxt 
theatre  are  fo  little  aware  of 
the  extenfion  of  t\i\%  province^ 
that  I  fhould  fcarcely  have 
hazarded  the  obfervation,  but 
for  the  authority  of  Terence, 
who  hath  confefTedly  very  little 
of  the  pleafant  in  his  drama. 
Nay,  one  of  the  moft  admired 
of  his  comedies  hath  the  gra- 
vity, and,  in  fome  places,  a!- 
moft  the  folemnity  of  tragedy 
ztftlf 

livRD^s  Dijertation  on  the  feve- 
ral  Pro'vinccf  of  tht  Drama. 
— Tc- 
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—Terence, — whether  impelled 
by  his  native  humour,  or  de- 
termined by  his  truer  tafte, 
mixed  fo  little  of  the  ridiculous 
in  his  comedy,  as  plainly  fhews, 
it  might,  in  his  opinion,  fubjiji 
entirely  n.K)ithout  it.      ditto. 

In  the  paflages,  felefted 
from  the  ingenious  and  learned 
critick  laft  cited,  are  thefe  four 
pofitions.  Firft,  that  Ariftotle 
(who  founded  his  notion  of 
Comedy  on  the  Margites  of 
Homer,  as  he  did  that  of  Tra- 
gedy on  the  Iliad)  had  not  fo 
enlarged  an  idea  of  that  kind 
of  drama,  as  we  have  at  this 
time,  or  as  was  entertained  by 
the  authors  of  the  nenjj  comedy  : 
Secondly,  that  this  kind  of  imi- 
tation, even  without  the  least 
MIXTURE  of  pleafantry,  is  en- 
tirely CO  MICK  :  Thirdly,  that 
Comedy  might,  in  the  opinion 
of  Terence,  fubjlfi  entirely  nvith- 
out  the  RIDICULOUS  :  And 
fourthly,  that  the  Self-Tor- 
mentor  hath  the  gravity  of  tra- 
gedy itfelf. 

The  two  firft  pofitions  con- 
cerning Ariftotle's  idea  of  this 
kind  of  imitation,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  Comedy  itfelf,  it  is  not 
necefiary  to  examine  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  indeed  they  are 
queftions  of  tooextenfivea  na- 
ture to  be  agitated  in  a  fugitive 
note  :  But  in  regard  to  the  two 
laft  pofitions,  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  the  learned  critick,  I 
will  venture  to  afTert  that  the 


authority  of  Terence  cannot  be 
fairly  pleaded  in  confirmation 
of  the  dodlrine  that  Comedy 
may  fubfift  nxiithout  the  leajl 
mixture  of  the  pleafant  or  ridi- 
culous, Terence,  fays  the 
French  criticks,  y^«>  rireaude- 
dans,  \^  Plaute  au  dehors.  The 
humour  of  Terence  is  indeed  of 
a  more  chafte  and  delicate  com- 
pletion than  that  of  Plautus, 
Jonfon,  or  Moliere.  There  are 
alfo,  it  is  true,  many  grave 
and  affefting  paflages  in  his 
plays,  which  Horace  in  his  rule 
of  Interdum  tamen,  ^c.  and 
even  "  the  common  run  of 
"  laughers  in  our  theatre,"  al- 
low and  applaud  in  our  gayeft 
comedies.  I  cannot  however 
think  that  he  ever  trefpaflTes  on 
the  feverity  or  folemnity  of 
Tragedy  :  nor  can  I  think  that 
there  are  not  touches  of  humour 
in  every  one  of  the  plays,  which 
he  has  left  behind  him  ;  feme 
humour  of  dialogue,  more  of 
charafter,  and  ftill  more  of  co- 
mick  fituation,  neceflarily  re- 
fulting  from  the  artful  contex- 
ture of  his  pieces.  The  An- 
drian.  The  Eunuch,  The  Bro- 
thers, and  Phormio,  efpecial- 
ly  the  fecond  and  fourth,  are 
confefTedly  pleafant  comedies, 
and  the  Eunuch  in  particular 
the  moft  favourite  entertainment 
of  the  Roman  theatre.  Inftan- 
ces  of  humour  have  been  pro- 
duced, by  the  ingenious  cri- 
tick hirafelf,  even  from  the 
Step. 
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Step-Mother  ;  and  the  enfuing  the  charafter  of  Syrus,  bating 
rotes  will  proba'oiy  point  out  the  defcription  in  the  fecond 
more.  As  to  the  prefent  co-  aft,  mull  be  allowed  to  be 
^medy,  the  Self-Tormentor,  I  wholly  comick ;  and  that  of 
fliould  imagine  that  araan,  with  Chremes  ftill  more  fo.  The 
much  lefs'mercury  in  his  co;:i-  coududlofthe  third  and  fourth 
pofition  than  Sir  RichardSteele,  afts  is  happily  contrived  for  the 
might  have  met  with  more  than  prouu&ion  of  mirth,  and  the 
one  or  two  paffiiges  in  it  that  lituaticn  of  the  two  old  men  in 
would  raife  a  laugh.  Terence  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fifth  ad  is 
indeed  does  not,  like  the  player-  very  pleafantly  imagined.  The 
clowns  mentioned  by  Shake-  deep  diflrefs  of  Menedemus, 
fpeare's  Hamlet,  *'  fet  on  the  with  which  the  play  opent, 
*♦  fpeftators  to  laugh,  though  makes  but  a  very  inconfiderable 
*'  in  the  mean  time  iome  necef-  part  of  Terence's  comedy  ;  and 
"  fary  quellion  of  the  play  be  to  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  I  have  be- 
"  be  confidered."  He  never  fore  hinted  in  another  place, 
ftarts  from  the  fubjeft,  merely  that  the  Gelf-Tormentor  of  Me- 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  pleafant-  nander  was  a  more  capital  and 
lies,  like  Plautus  and  even  Mo-  interefting  charader.  As  our 
Mere,  for  whole  fcenes  toge-  poct  has  contrived,  the  felf- 
ther.  His  humour  always  arifes  puniihment  of  Menedemusends 
from  the  occafion,  and  flows  as  foon  as  the  play  begins, 
from  him  in  the-natural  courfe  The  fon  returns  in  the  very  fe- 
of  the  fable  ;  in  which  he  not  cond  fcene  ;  and  the  chiefcaufe 
only  docs  not  admit  idle  fcenes^  of  the  grief  of  Menedemus  be- 
but  fcarce  a  fpeech  that  is"  not  i"g   removed,  other  incident?. 


immediately  conducive  to  the 
biifmefs  of  the  drama.  His  hu- 
mour, therefore,  muft  necefTari- 
ly  lie  clofc  and  compaSl.,  and  re- 
quires the  conft.int  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  incidents  that 
produce  it;  on  which  drama- 
tick  humour  often  in  great  mea- 
fure  depends,  and  would  there- 
fore of  courfe  unfold  itfelf  in 
the  reprefentation,  when  thofe 
incidents  were  thrown  into  ac- 
tion,     in  the  prefent  comedy. 


and  thofe  of  the  moil  comick 
call  too,  are  worked  into  the 
play  ;  which,  in  relation  to 
the  fubjedl  of  it,  might  per- 
haps, with  more  propriety, 
have  been  entitled.  The  Fa- 
thers, than  The  Self-Tormen- 
tor. 1  cannot  therefore,  not- 
withflanding  the  pathos  and 
iimplicify  of  the  firft  fcene, 
av^ree,  "  that  this  comedy 
«'  hath  the  gravity  of  tragedy 
"  ititlf." 


END     OF     VOL.     I. 
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